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y AM EASILY discouraged. For 
years I was discouraged by how- 
to-write-fiction articles which ex- 
plained how this or that now-fainous 
author wrote fifty-seven stories which 
were rejected by return mail, only to 
click with the fifty-eighth. Such ar- 
ticles, it is true, are not intended to 
discourage: they are intended to show' 
how hard work and determination to 
succeed can win out in the end, 

But I’m the kind of a guy who’ll 
quit much sooner than that. And 1 
have always had a morbid fear of re- 
jection slips, especially ' in large 
batches. So for years I was strictly a 


desk-drawer writer. An editor couldn’t 
turn down a story he had never seen, 
could he? And I could hold on to my 
cowardly belief that I was a great 
and unpublished author. I could go 
right on teaching chemistry and wait- 
ing to be posthumously discovered. 

Then I got married — right after the 
war. in the thick of the apartment 
shortage. There was nothing to do but 
convert my bachelor apartment into 
something less comfortable, but bet- 
ter-looking. My bride waded in and 
threw out half the stuff in the place 
The day I was scheduled to monitor 
(continued on third cover] 
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RANDOM OBSERVATIONS OF AN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

Cunrerninff Manhattan Idlund: 

To an untutored observer — say, a Mar- 
tian looking down from above — this i^and 
would present a strange phenoinonon. At 
dawn, he would look down upon a com- 
paratively empty city. Then, as the sun 
moved higher, he wotild see thousands — 
then millions — of Earthlings spewed up out 
of the ground to pour into the buildings 
and man the controls of this Magic Mon- 
ster called New York City. He would see 
these human ants overrunning the island, 
crawling madly in and out of the buildings 
ail (lay long. 

With the woi’kday over, he would see 
the same phenomenon in reverse: millions 
of workers emerging from the buildings to 
stream down into ti'.e ground whence they 
had come. Knowing nothing of .subways, 
tubes, and tunnels, his report to Martian 
superiors would probably read: 

“In the morning, millions of slaves are 
released frem their subterranean cells to 
perform mysterious duties, the nature of 
which I was unable to determine. With the 
lowering of the sun, they return to their 
underground dungeons, They seem to bear 
no resentment against their maste s — who- 
ever their masters are — becau.se they 
emerge and return will) amazing docility 
and eagerness. Possibly they are some ad- 
vanced form of robot." 

Conreminy Scii’nce and CI(n» 0 }ii-: 

I have come to tl.e conclusion that there 
is vcjy little glamour in pure science; that 
jiure science, in itself, is not of much in- 
terest to the public. 

Only wlien Ecionce is given the treat- 
ment — only when it is distorted so the 
glamour element can be added by tlie pub- 
licists and Ihc fietioneers, does it become 
di'nma. 

Television m a good example of this. 
The Miracle of Television, as a term, has 
already become a cliche, tossed off glibly 
by speakers and announcers, and probably 
accepted, with proper awe, b^ you and me. 
Rut does any of us really cai-e about this 
miracle — the actual workings of it, other 
than the fact we can look into tlie bo* and 


see Gloria Prettygams in a 1!140 vintage 
movieV 

Self-eiianiina.ion loveals to n.e the 
sliameful fact that I wouldn't \.alk around 
the corner to have tho inoide of a picture 
tube exidahicd to jnc. I do not know about 
or cai'e aboat the unsung me.i who have 
brought this miracie into being. But I 
lemember once walking ten bloclcs to see 
Don / mo.-he in a g.otesquely hoked-up 
vers on of llie life of, Alexander Graham 
Bell. And I knew no more about the work- 
ings of the telephone after I saw the 
movie tlian I’d know’n before. 

All in all, our miracle workers seem to 
be an unsung lot. 

CoavL'iiiiitij Fraoress-. 

I wonder when and where the first Heli- 
copter Commuter’s Service will be put into 
operation? It should certainly come soon, 
as it is the only logical, and v/orkaljic, solu- 
tion to the transpori-aiiOJi isroblem of big 
cities. 

Copters, so. ting do'.vn commuters on tin* 
roofs of big c.ty buildings, ax'e about the 
only things that will save the modern 
mo.ropolis. Already the saturation point 
has been reached, tvunsportationwise. En- 
gineers have reacl.ed the end of th.eir 
ability to provide eummuter-transpoi-tation 
I'aciiiLlcj into large cities. 

Manhattan Island, the neavt of New 
York Ci'.y, is servcLl by underground tubes 
fur train.s and busi^es; jferries for bus and 
jn'dectrian travel; b.idges for a.iyone who 
can ride, walk, or c.av.l. The areas under 
tile ground and ujion lue ground have been 
about useil up. The o.ily place to go now 
is above the ground. 

Copter service on a mas.s La. is would 
create land values u'j e..paiidiiig t-ic living, 
or suburban ciixles around great cities. 
It is not liard to vUualize a commuting 
a.ca around Chicago, for instance, with a 
depth of one hur.d.ed and fill, to iwu 
hundred miles, served by ewift copters, 
bringing workers into tbe heart of tlie 
city in less than an hour. 

Ic is far from an absurdil.v to believe 
that the .superhighway of today will be, in 
reality, a short-lived thing — to keep our 
present iialteru of life, we must go into 
the air, — PWF 
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STAR SHIP 
CENTAURI 
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I T IS AWFULLY dangerous to handicap 
predictions of future science by using 
today’s standards. Nevertheless, some 
standards must be used; as a consequence, 
today it is generally agreed that, for the 
most pai't, the stars will remain barred to 
human visitation except for a veiy few 
which seem attainable. 

A hundred years from now men are go- 
ing to look toward the stars. By then it is 
almost a certainty that the Solar System 
will have been thoroughly investigated. 
The planets will have been visited, some 
colonized, and adventurous men are going 
to want to reach out of the System. 

Unfortunately their choice is going to 
be small. It is well known that the nearest 
star is Alpha Centauri. There is also the 
star Wolf, not much farther away. But 
both of these bodies arc better than four 
liffht yearn awnyl How will it be possible 
to reach them? 

If it takes light four years to reach 
these systems, how can rocketry hoi>c to 
attain these stats in a human lifetime? 
This Icnotty problem doesn’t admit of an 
easy solution. It seems a truism that the 
limitation on speed described by the Ein- 
stein Theory cannot be violated. Material 
bodies cannot exceed the velocity of light, 
182,000 miles per second. In fact, gross 
material bodies such as rocket ships wi’.l 
have to restrict themselves to a fx'action 
of th.is vclocit:'. In addition, this velocity 
will have to be attained by a moderate ac- 



celeration. .All of these things indicate that 
a trip to the nearest star will take a great 
deal longer than four years. 

Any hypothetical trip might consume al- 
most a lifetime, including the return, as- 
suming motors of limitless power. The 
whole idea of the trip does not appear very 
attractive in this light. Still there are go- 
ing to be adventurous people who will un- 
dertake it, no matter how long it will last. 

There i.s always the possibility, of 
course, tiiat some new principle in science 
will be discovered which will negate the 
Eiiistcinian velocity limitation. Stellar 
trips might become simple. The chances, 
however, are against this. Just as quantum 
theory seems to indicate a limitation on 
what man can know of the atom, so the 
velocity limitation seems to preclude wh&t 
men may know of the stellar system — ex- 
cept insofar as they are prepared to build 
what might amount to a “traveling planet’’, 
a self-contained rocket ship of huge .‘‘ize, 
with an ecological system all its own, com- 
parable to a regular planet. This idea is 
not beyond the realm of possibility at alU 
Enough science-fiction stories have con- 
sidered the idea! 

Whatever results, we do know that Ma» 
will reach the stars once the Solar Sy.®- 
tem is conquered. The trip may be long 
and tedious but some day a sliver of metal • 
is going to circle a sun whose remoteness : 
staitles us. You can’t keep good men ia ^ 
the System! 
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No amtament, however deadly, could slop this 
wallclu^ mouniain. No force of manpower could 
stand before him. So the weapons of a world's 
survival seemed to be brains, boxcars, and bread 


M uch of the world’s trouble 
can be traced to the lazy no- 
good fellow who lies around 
all day with nothing to do but get 
into mischief. It was one of the laziest 
giants of Mogo who accidentally 
started all the grief between the So- 
lar System and the Mogo System. He 
bit into an Earth space ship. Devilish 
careiCddiiess. He was too lazy to no- 


tice that it was a space ship, not 
some kind of flying insect. 

That was the start of a chain of 
events that led to the complete de- 
struction of civilization on the Earth 
and to the subsequent race between 
a space explorer, Captain Keller, and 
the notorious Madam Zukor, of Ve- 
nus, to reclaim the scorched planet. 

I'az-p-Eaz was the lazy giant’s 
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name. He was a shaggy reddish-brown 
fellow aboiU a mile tall (the average 
height of the Mogos) and veiy dusty. 
He spent most of his time lying on 
the hilltop. His weight had pulverized 
the rocks into a nice warm couch of 
dust, and as a rule the ears of his 
head were as dusty as the ears on 
his ankles. 

Four years after the destruction of 
the Earth, Faz-O-Faz still lay on the 
''anie hilltop, quite p.rS h'-i:y as ever, 
snoozing when it pleased him, and en- 
joying the warmth of the three IMo- 
go suns. Growing hungry from time 
to time, he would squint into the 
bright summer clouds in the hope of 
sighting a bird or an insect passing 
over. If he could catch a meal out of 
the air it would save him the trouble 
of getting to his feet and ambling 
back to the city for lunch. 

A humming sound reached his ears. 
He raised his head from his folded 
upper arms, which served as his pil- 
low. His lower arms were free for 
action. His eyes rolled about hope- 
fully and suddenly he saw — 

What a daintj little insect I It was 
bright red, with thin lines of yellow 
running from nose to tail. It was 
moving fast, all right, but retarding — 
yes, it was a space ship! 

Now Faz-O-Faz remembered. The 
warnings had been circulated for 
days: An Earth ship would soon ar- 
rive. Let no ]\Iogo mistake it for an 
insect and crush it. 

Temptation flashed through the lazy 
giant’s mind. No one would know. . . 
His arm twitched. 

The little ship was passing over 
him. He 'reached up. He thought, 
could it be that there were tiny 
people inside? That was the claim of 
Gret-O-Gret, the great Mogo philoso- 
pher. They were natives of a planet 
in the Solar system, and were said to 
be highly intelligent. They should 
make fascinating pets. He’d like to 


have pets. He’d like to have one. 

He reached up, opened his hand, 
and extended his fingers. 

Swiss! Swiss! Two blasts of fire 
shot out from the ship. 

Faz-O'Faz jerked his hand back 
and put his burnt fingers to his lips 
to cool them. He muttered an oath. 
The little .ship soared on toward the 
city of Forty Towers. 

For minutes Faz-O-Faz swore, not 
violently, but lazily. Then he half 
chuckled. Clever little devils, spouting 
fire at him! Luckily he hadn’t opened 
Iris fingertips to expose his fingers-of- 
fingers, or he might have lost a few. 

Two huge birds flew over, obvious- 
ly trailing the little red ship with 
curiosity. He reached up and snatched 
both of them out of the air and de- 
voured them. Lunch over, he closed 
his eyes contentedly and dozed off, 
thinking delicious thoughts of the little 
people from the Earth. Indirectly 
they had brought him his lunch. He 
wondered just what they were like. He 
promised himself that after a brief 
nap he would stroll into the city of 
Forty Towers to see how the great 
Gret-O-Gret received them. If he woke 
up in time. 

CHAPTER II 

TN THE city of Forty Towers many 

prominent Mogos assembled 
around the outdoor conference table 
(which, by Earth man’s rule, would 
have measured two miles long and 
more than half a mile wide) . 

At the head of the table sat Gret- 
O-Gret. Today he was in a rare mood. 
His guests from the Earth would soon 
arrive, and he was dressed for the 
occasion. The glass-smooth table top 
reflected the purple of his robe, and 
his jewels flashed in the sunlight as 
his' four arms moved in rhythmic 
gestures. 

‘ My compatriots, I am happy for 
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you to witness this remarkable occa- 
sion. When I visited the Earth, I 
often wished for you. You would 
have found many things amusing — 
yet touching. But now. before they 
arrive — ” 

Gert-O-Gret bent forward, his tone 
conveying the imminence of danger. 

“ — listen carefully. There are cer- 
tain precautions you must take, other- 
wise tragedies might result from our 
carelessness. First, you mii.^t remem- 
ber to speak softly....*’ 

The Mogos around the table lis- 
tened intently. 

Their voices, Gret-O-Gret warned, 
would sound like roaring thunder to 
the little Earth people, hence they 
mu.st speak softly. They must vot 
pick up the little creatures, however 
much they might be tempted. Might 
they look at the little fellows under a 
n^agnifying glass? Whh care — yes. but 
they must not focus sunlight on them, 
•or the little creatures would be burned 
into specks of ashes. 

“You’re sure to be tempted to dis- 
sect them, to examine their finely 
shaped brains or discover their fast- 
pounding little hearts. Xo. you 
mustn't! They're not like the biffle- 
bugs in our orchards. You’d never get 
them back together alive. Vou mustn’t 
even remove their clothing to see what 
they look like in their natural state. 
You'll be curious, naturally, but you 
must restrain your curiosity out of 
respect. They are very proud little 
creatures. They'll be wearing their 
special dress uniforms for this occa- 
sion.'* 

OF Gret-O-Gret'.s listeners 
found this incredible. “You mean 
these fragile little bugs, no bigger 
than our finger-tips, wear clothing?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed. It’s a very important 
part of their life.” 

Several of the ^logos chuckled with 
amusement, and the questioaer, Blug- 


O-BIug. gave a cynical groan. lot 
of nuisance, pampering such tiny bugs 
as if they had intelligence.’’ 

‘ But they do have intelligence,” 
Gret-O-Gret insisted. “That's why 
I’m preparing you. And by the vvay, 
BIug-0-Blug, your voice is much too 
heavy for their ears. You’ll do better 
not to speak at all.” 

‘T’m already speechless,” Blug 
muttered. 

‘“They’re coming now,” Gret-O-Gret 
.said, catching a radio report. “Re- 
member this is a tour of good will. 
The leader of their party is the Earth 
man, Paul Keller, the great explorer 
who came to Mogo four Earth-years 
ago. The unfortunate Mogo de.struc- 
tion of the Earth might have turned 
all Solar people against u.s if it hadn't 
been for Paul Keller. He proved to 
them that the evil work of our in- 
famous brother AIox-0-Mox. now 
behind bars, was the work of a Mogo 
criminal. He made them understand 
that most of us are men of good will.” 

“I hope he hasn’t come to ask us 
to pay for the damage/’ said Bliig-O- 
Blug sullenly. But his remark was 
lost. M that mpnient the little red 
space ship sailed into view over the 
horizon. 

It zoomed downward, cutting a 
sharp path between two Mogo head.s. 
It settled gently on the surface of the 
table, cushioning its descent with jets 
of fire. Then with its mysterious pow- 
er applied to emerging wheels, it glid- 
ed toward Gret-O-Gret’s end of the 
table and stopped. 

All of the Alogos, even Blug-0- 
Blug, remembered to breathe softly. 
They waited. 

In the side of the little red toy with 
the yellow stripes, a dainty door 
opened. Tiny two-legged, two-armed 
creatures marched out, walking up- 
right in stiff military formation. They 
halted in a perfect line, eight of them. 
A faint blast of music sounded from 
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a gleaming little bugle. A miniature 
flag was lifted, and the iittle i_ .*i 
creatures all raised their arms at once 
in a precise salute. They held their 
pose. 

Suddenly Blug-0-BIug gave a snort 
of derision, and three other Mogos 
broke out in laughter. Several of the 
giants bounced up from the table and 
walked away roaring. 

CHAPTER III 

BOY” Hurley, the two-hun- 
dred-and-forty-pound lieuten- 
ant who had served as number one 
pilot on the long voyage from the 
Earth, stood at the end of the line, 
gazing at the Mogo giants as they 
reassembled around the table, and 
admitted to himself that he was a 
pretty small speck, in comparison— 
in spite of all that Captain Keller had 
said in his curtain lectures. 

‘•Remember,” Keller had repeated 
just an hour before the landing, “we 
humans and the IMogo giants aren’t 
much different. There’s good and bad 
in all of us. As a race, they're a little 
bigger — but not enough to give us an 
inferiority complex. Right, Lieuten- 
ant Hurley?’’ 

"Right, Captain,” George Hurley 
had echoed. 

"The fact is, they’re only eight 
hundred and fifty times as tall as we 
are. In the eyes of a microbe, if a 
microbe had eyes, we'd all be in the 
same class. Right, Hurley?” 

“Right, Captain.” 

"They stand just a mile higher than 
us. What’s a mile — to a space man!” 

' ’''lU. Captain.” 

And so the talk had gone. George 
Hurley had backed everything Keller 
said, remembering his own past con- 
tact with the Mogo giants as vividly 
as if it had been yesterday. 

Now the reality came back with a 
jolt. 


Now, standing in the line of eight 
men, gazing up at the assemblage of 
mountainous figures, Hurley gulped 
hard, not quite sure whether he was a 
man or a microbe. 

But there was Gret-O-Gret — the 
nearest of the massive figures — sitting 
right before him — rising like a great 
statue of purple robes and i>each- 
colored flesh — sitting calmly at the 
end of the table, talking. That big 
soft voice — so well remembered! He 
and Captain Keller were exchanging 
greetings. Keller, using the speaker 
system that had been provided, filled 
the whole vast glass desert, the table, 
with his careful IMogo words. The 
giants drew in closer, watching, lis- 
tening. 

One of the great creatures held his 
magnifying glass down toward the 
table top, perilously close. The heat 
blazed through, and George expected 
the Captain would order a retreat to 
the ship. But a single thunderous 
word from Gret-O-Gret restrained his 
giant brother. 

Captain Keller introduced each of 
his seven men; each stepped forward 
and .saluted. George was the last in 
line. As he stepped forward, he heard 
Gret-O-Gret echo his name. Y’es, the 
kindly eyes of Gret-O-Gret were 
beaming down at him. So Gret remem- 
bered him! 

“A’ou're a big wheel on Mogo,” the 
fellow at Hurley’s elbow whist>ered. 
“Now you’ll really put on airs.” 

“I’m just one of the boys,” George 
returned. That’s what he had tried 
to tell this fellow IMillrock before. But 
the thick flint-faced fellow had a 
personality that w'as slow poison. All 
the way from the Earth. George had 
felt Millrock’s jealousy. “Can you un- 
derstand the Mogo’s speech?” 

Millrock didn’t answer. But George 
guessed that he was understanding it, 
all right. Millrock was supposed to 
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be an expert on languages. He .stood 
stiffly, listening to the sounds that 
rolled down through the air as the 
Mogos tafked. 

"What’s being said, Millrock?’' 
George asked again. 

‘'S-s-s-sh! ” 

Millrock was getting it all right. 
Hurley understood some but not all. 
The two-way jealousy was there, be- 
tween him and Millrock: there was 
no use denying it. He felt the warmth 
creeping under his shock of blonde 
hair, causing his ears to tingle. He 
hated Millrock with an unreasoned 
hate. 

He distrusted Millrock. He couldn't 
forget that there had been a myste- 
rious murder, in the New Earth cap- 
ital, shortly before the expedition 
jumped off. The young man who was 
to have come along on this trip as a 
linguist had been blotted out. Then 
Millrock. a stranger, had appeared the 
last minute, bearing papers signed by 
President Waterfield, and Captain 
Keller. lacking time to investigate the 
references, had taken Millrock on. 

A LL the way Millrock had over- 

^ exerted himself to become popu- 
lar. Yes, George Hurley had envied 
him his free time, for George had been 
kept busy at the controls. Millrock 
had been free to help Captain Keller 
with his Mogo language lessons. In 
between times. heM gambled lightly. 
He was always tossing half dollars 
around. 

A bullet-headed, thick-chested coin 
slapper — that’s what he was to 
George Hurley’s wife, Anna, the only 
human survivor of the Earth’s bomb- 
ing, The engraving was a good like- 
ness of a good-looking gal (if George 
did say so) — and half dollars ought 
to be treated with respect... Such 
were George Hurley’s reflections, 
standing in the presence of mile-tall 


men. He wondered — did Mogos ever 
have petty thoughts? 

••Lieutenant Hurley, the canvas!” 
Captain Keller ordered. 

Hurley and Mlilrock carried out the 
order as planned. Marching precisely, 
they unfolded the sixty-foot canvas 
bearing an official invitation in black 
print— IMogo symbols and Earth 
word.s. 

‘Tt’s a certificate of hospitality,” 
the captain said in Mogo. The faces 
of the giants lighted. Keller translated 
each word, his voice booming through 
the speakers. 

“Wc of the Xew Earth hereby in- 
vite Gret-O-Gret, our friend . . 

Interpreted in Mogo, it urged Gret- 
O-Gret to come back to the Earth 
for a visit, and to stay, if he cared 
to, a.s much as a year. Or, if Gret 
himself could not come, he could send 
some other Mogo giant as a substi- 
tute. The canvas “certificate’’ guaran- 
teed that the visitor would be treated 
as an ambassador of good will. 

When Paul Keller finished, the 
giants murmured their applause. 

Then Gret-O-Gret responded with 
a speech, expressing his appreciation. 
At present the great Mogo leader 
could not say whether he would make 
the visit in person or send a substi- 
tute, but he was deeply touched by 
the invitation. - 

His woFds were cut short by a rude 
interruption. A shaggy Mogo giant, 
passing within hearing of the ceremo- 
ny, came closer, purring with curi- 
osity. Someone at the conference table 
motioned him to go away. The 
shaggy Mogo shrugged his big 
shoulders, and a shower of dust sifted 
down from his ragged robes. He made 
a gesture of apology, and started to 
beat the dust from his sleeves. That 
only made matters worse. 

“Into the ship. Forward, march!” 
Captain Keller impulsively ordered, 
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as the cloud of dust rained down over 
the top of the table. Big Boy Hurley 
winced. Did the captain realize that 
this might be interpreted as a breach 
of courtesy? On the instant. Keller 
countermanded his order. 

“Halt! Attention!” 

The Mogos were already doipg their 
utmost to make amends, fanning the 
dusty air with their robes. Gret-O- 
Gret hastily cupped his big hand 
down over the Earth men so they 
wouldn't be blown away. In a moment 
the air was clear again. Gret made an 
eloquent apology (though Hurley 
couldn't understand the words') and 
the shaggy, dusty passerby, whom 
they called Faz-O-Faz. ambled on 
about his business, if any. 

CHAPTER IV 

IT was growing dark. The 
three hlogo suns had sunk, be- 
hind the distant mountains. The twi- 
light sky was reflected, silver and 
green, in the wide gleaming tabletop 
on which the Earth space ship rested. 
Only Hurley and Millrock remained 
with the ship. The others had gone 
with Gret-O-Gret to attend the public 
showing of GreCs movie, a document- 
ary film of the Earth. 

Naturally, Hurley had wanted to 
attend, especially when he learned 
that he himself would appear in the 
picture. But the moment Keller had 
called for volunteers to stand guard 
at the ship. Hurley had stepped for- 
ward. 

Instantly, Miltrock had followed 
suit. 

So the two walked about on the 
tabletop, watching darkness descend. 
Mogos could be seen passing at dis- 
tances of two or three miles, for a 
thoroughfare ran past one end of the 
table. 

Several miles away, along a hilltop, 
the Mogos could be seen gathering 


in at the outdoor theater, their rows 
of heads showing above a long hori- 
zontal wall. Captain Keller and the 
other men were over there somewhere, 
occupying a special box seat which 
Gret-O-Gret had devised for the occa- 
sion — a balcony-like basket which he 
had fastened to his shoulder like an 
epaulette. 

But Hurley and Millrock would be 
able to see the picture too, even 
though they didn’t occupy box seats: 
for the picture would be projected on 
a screen of smoky white seven miles 
wide and six miles high, to be seen for 
many miles around. 

Darkness came on. Hurley marched 
about the ship uneasily. IMillrock was 
uncommunicative, preferring to keep 
his company to himself. He suggested 
that Hurley keep guard until the 
movie appeared against the sky, after 
which time he would gladly keep 
watch. He never cared for movies, he 
said. 

Dim amber lights outlined the ship, 
Gret-O-Gret had promised that the 
light wouldn’t attract any of the giant 
Mogo insects. But Hurley couldn't 
help wondering whether passing 
Mogos might not be attracted, ''even 
though that part of the public grounds 
was supposed to be closed. 

In the event of an intrusion, how- 
ever, a safety device had been pro- 
vided. It was an electric warning but- 
ton which Gret-O-Gret had said would 
scare off any chance Mogo prowlers. 
It had been fastened to the surface 
of the table, near the ship. 

“Don't tell me you’re not scared.” 
Hurley said to Millrock, coming across 
him in the dim amber light. 

“Name it,” Millrock said, slapping 
a half dollar on the back of his hand. 
But Big Boy ignored him. 

“It’s a long way back to the Earth.” 
Big Boy looked across the darkening 
sky. “But it’s certainly not too far to 
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wonder what goes on back there.” 

“If a giant would walk up and put 
his arm down on this table, it wouldn’t 
matter. We’d be peanut butter.” 

“I keep wondering about the kid 
that got murdered. He was to have 
been our language expert.” 

“Forget the damned Earth, can’t 
you. We’ve got enough to worry about 
here.” .\nd Millrock wandered on. He 
moved curiously around the big 
warning button that had been fastened 
to the table. George followed him, 
heard him muttering, “Warning button 
as big as a washtub. Probably knock 
us off (he table.” 

“We’re talking into mikes,” Hurley 
observed. “Our voices may be carrying 
out. Have you noticed, Millrock, prac- 
tically any direction you turn, you can 
see some of those big boys silhouetted 
against the stars. I thought I saw one 
up close, over by the gate. Don’t see 
him now.” 

“It’s an awfully still night,” Mill- 
rock said. 

“Those Mogos have got ears in their 
ankles as well as their heads. They 
can pick up sounds along the surface.” 

“I know. I’ve read all about them. 
Give me a rest, Hurley. Go on and 
w'atch your show. You can see better 
from the other side. I’ll stand guard 
over here. Go ahead, forget about me.” 

CHAPTER V 

!MO\TE was Gret-O-Gret’s 
way of explaining to his fellow 
Mogos exactly what had happened cm 
the Earth. 

It began with a wealth of scenes 
from the old planet, which Gret had 
later secured from the film libraries 
on the planet Venus. Here it was, the 
Earth before its destruction. Anyone 
could see it was a busy place, highly 
developed, populated with the inter- 
esting peoples of several races — tiny 


people only six feet tall, like today’s 
guests from the Solar System — people 
of wonderful intelligence and industry 
— people w’ho, in spite of occasional 
wars, believed in working together for 
their common good. 

Next, the film shifted to the Mogo 
system and showed several shots of 
Mox-O-Mox, the criminal. As an act 
of spite against Gret-O-Gret (who had 
been given legal claim to the distant 
planet) ^lox had maliciously blasted 
the Earth with Mogo bombs. 

Here, then, were views of the de- 
stroyed Earth following tlie blast. 
Gret-O-Gret himself had taken these 
pictures, Hurley remembered, while 
cruising around the ruined globe in his 
big thirteen-mile-long space ship. 

Now a picture of a white box 
flashed on the screen. How well 
George Hurley remembered it! It had 
been the gift of Mogo foods which 
Gret-O'Grec had intended to present to 
the Earth people. But, upon arriving, 
he had found no people, only cities 
in ashes! 

Then people had begun to stream 
back to the Earth — little groups of 
them — Earth people who had been 
living on Venus or Mars or Mercury. 
The pictures showed their memorable 
conferences at the Banrab camp in 
Africa, where they pledged that they 
w'ould reclaim the ruined plan- 
et. It was here, at ^anrab, that 
Hurley had first found Anna, the lone 
survivor — and from the hour of their 
meeting, the storm clouds had begun 
to dissolve, and the courage of the 
New Earth had been born. 

Now the film presented several of 
the notable personalities who had 
been born. 

Now the film presented »cveral of 
the notable personalities who had 
fought to give the New Earth its sociid 
and political foundations. Here wete 
Cl^^n Paul Keller and his beautiM 
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wife Katherine, the famous space ex- 
plorers, Here was Waterfield, the first 
president of the New Earth govern- 
inent. Next came the friendly winged 
people, natives of the Venus moun- 
tains — the brave Green Flash and his 
mate, Purple Wings. And more Earth 
people — that lovable circus couple, 
2\Iamma Mountain and Papa Mouse. 
And at last— 

Big Boy Hurley, gazing through the 
night’s darkness toward the* flickering 
images on the distant screen of light, 
fell his blood tingle. 

Sure enough, there he was, blown up 
bigger than a Mogo giant. His smile 
had a good two-mile spread, he’d bet, 
on that best close-up. 

And now Anna came into the pic- 
ture — the fir.st bride of the New 
Earth, obviously caught in the act 
of getting off a wisecrack that took 
George by surprise. 

^^ND FINALLY the big thrill of 
the evening: there was the little 
bc-diapered bundle that they bad 
named George. Junior. The first brand- 
new little citizen to be born on the 
New Earth! 

‘■That’s my boy! Millrock, are you 
watching? That's Junior. That’s my 
boy! ... ^lillrock!’’ 

As soon as the shot faded, George 
dashed around the ship, trying to find 
Millrock. 

‘’Millrock. did you see — ” 

Hurley stopped short. There in the 
deep darkness, Millrock seemed to be 
talking with a giant. Hurley blinked, 
trying to adjust to the blackness of the 
sky and the deeper blackness of the 
great opaque form that appeared to 
be bending down toward the tabic. 

‘’Millrock. what goes on?” Hurley 
shouted. 

Millrock might not have heard. But 
he was --talking into the mike 

—in Mogo words — and saying what? 


Was he trying to ward off danger? 
The poor sap, he’d been taken by 
surprise and hadn't had presence of 
minej^to sound the warning! Now he 
was stalling for time — but in another 
moment — what? He might be de- 
voured. Or seized, carried off, never 
to be seen again. 

AVere the hands of that lurking 
figure ready to de.-cend upon the table 
to snatch — ? 

“The signal!" Hurley shouted. “The 
signal! ■’ 

“No! No!'"' Milrock hurled back. 
“Get away!” 

But Lieutenant Hurley leaped to- 
ward the big electric button that had 
been fastened to the surface of the 
table. He jumped and came down on 
it wdtli two hundred and forty pounds 
of pressure, and the signal responded. 

From all directions a war’oling. 
gurgling iSlogo voice rolled out into the 
night’s stillnes-s. It w’as like a big sky- 
ful of thunder articulated in syllables, 
and the .=ounds branded themselves 
into Hurley's mind. 

'‘I'he dark form of the g'ant shuffled 
about for just a .‘^plit second. The 
arms reached toward the table, Hur- 
ley was sure. But .suddenly the giant 
wa.s retreating. The dark bulk against 
the sky faded back. Heavy footsteps 
like bouncing mountains thumped off 
into the blackness of the night. 

“It worked!" Hurley shouted. “It 
worked! Whatever that darn thing 
said, it scared him off in a hurry. 
What do you make of it, ?t’^h-o"’-? 
Millrock, where arc you? Millrock!'' 

CH.VPTER AT 

■■a-i 

around the space ship, shout- 
ing. ‘‘Millrock! AA'hcrc are you?” 

The horror of no answer bore down 
on Hurley. Had those massive arms 
swept down through the darkness and 
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snatched the guy up? Hurley had no 
love for Millrock, but he woudn't have 
wished a fate like that for any man 
— at least not for any member of 
Captain Keller's party. His very di.s- 
like of Millrock, it seemed, flared up 
MVe guilt. 

‘‘Millrock! !MilI"ock!” 

Me ventured out toward the edge 
S the tabic where the giant’s arm 
•iviSi have reached. Then he caught 
the faintest hint of a moving .shadow 
from behind him — the slender .shadow 
of Millrock, it must have been — slip- 
p'ng back towa d the ship. 

“Millrock, where th^ devil arc you?"’ 
Why don't you answer?” 

I'he shadow was gone. Against the 
dim amber lights Hurley could see 
nolhii'g. He had the strange impression 
that Millrock was the‘.‘P. somewhere, 
riii’H'iig away from him — avoiding 
him. 

^“What’s the game. Millrock? Where 
are you?” 

hie started around the ship, ptuck 
footsteps suddenly catne from back 
of him. He whirled and collided with 
iMillrock’s fist. 

The blow glanced off his jaw. A 
second blow sank hard into his mid- 
sretion. He stepped back, stalling off 
the fury of fists, trying to read some 
mean'ng into the sudden attack. 

‘‘Millrock, are you out of your 
head?’’ 

“I told you to lay off that signal!” 
.And Millrock t led to throw another 
punch. Hurley’s reluctant arms went 
to work, then, and shot out with a 
reckless intent. Smack, smack, smack, 
thu'Opp! 

That did it. 

Hurley gathered the fellow up and 
dragged him into the ship, and dashed 
some cold water over his face. 

"Leave me alone,” Millrock blus- 
tered. 

“You muu be outa your head, 


sonny boy. Don't you know better'n to 
pick a fight with me? I might get 
mad.’’ 

‘ You didn't have to hit me with a 
sledge hammer.” 

Hurley glanced at his fist. “It's all 
I got. Be careful how you start some- 
thing. Why didn’t you signal me when 
that giant came up? That was our 
orders. Did you see how he dashed 
off when 1 jumped on the button? He 
was off, just like recess. ...Okay, 
stupid, close your eyes and sleep. 
Maybe Captain Keller can make sense 
out of you. It’s too much for me.” 

Then Big Boy discovered that he’d 
inficted heavier damages than he'd at 
first realized, so he weht to work ad- 
ministering first aid. 

Alilllrnck carried an arm In a .sling 
during the remainder of the visit with 
the Alogos. 

It wasn't easily explained. Late that 
night, Captain Keller prodded him 
with sharp questions for an hour. The 
stubborn Millrock wasn’t good at 
answering. 

“Did the giant attack you?” 

“Would I be here if he did? What 
chance have I got against a giant? It 
was your Looey that busted me up.” 

“He says you began fighting him. 
Said you were sore becausd he chased 
off the giant with the danger signal.” 

“Let’s just say I was scared. Let’s 
say I didn't know what I was doing.” 

In their private corner the captain 
told Hurley they would talk it over 
later; meanwhile, the less the party 
knew about it the better. Above all, it 
shouldn’t leak out to the Mogos. 

“I get it,” Big Boy said. “We’re 
here on a good will tour, and we 
shouldn’t spend our time beating each 
other up. But what about the giant he 
was talking with?” 

“.Are you sure there was a giant?” 

“I’m sure,” Hurley said. “He was 
off like a shot. That v/arning — ” 
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“The ^logo prisons are no joke, 
they say. But a giant gets one warn- 
ing.. 


CHAPTER Vri 


A 3'EW HOURS before the depar- 
ture for the Earth. Captain 
Keller talked with George again. 

“You know what Tve been saying 
to you all along. Hurley.” 

Big Boy nodded. For months Keller 
had been bearing down on him at 
every opportunity, reminding him that 
big things w’ould be expected of him 
by the people of the Xew Earth. His 
heroism of the past pointed to more 
than being a good space pilot — the 
role he filled so comfortably. He must 
look forward to taking on his share 
of leadership. 

“Really, Captain, I still don’t think 
I'm cut out to be a politician.” 

“I’m not suggesting the impossible,” 
Keller said, “but you and I both need 
to use our goocLwits. \Vc have some of 
the same weaknesses, you and I. ^^’e 
tend to be too soft — to let the other 
fellow take the advantage. If we al- 
ways give our enemies the benefit of 
the doubt, we may make saps of our- 
selves.” 

‘T shoulda hit Millrock harder.” 

“I didn’t mean that. But I’m confid- 
ing something to you about Millrock. 
I know he’s phony. I don’t have him 
figured out, but I’m asking you to 
help me keep an eye on him.” 

“I still can’t figure why he'd pick a 
fight.” 

“I think I know,” Keller said. “He 
wanted to take your attention off of 
something he didn’t want you to see.” 

“Such as?” 

“The door to the hold. It was left 
open. You broke up his game before 
he had a chance to close it.” 

“You mean he was stealing some- 
thing?” 


“Two barrels were missing.” 

“Barrels! ’’ 

“Do you remember something Gret- 
O-Gret was very fond of when he 
visited the Earth?” 

“You mean chocolate?” 

“Just a little strategy of mine.” the 
captaui said with a smile. “I brought 
ses'cral barrels of chocolate syrup 
along as a gift for Gret-O-Gret.” 

Fliirlry gulped and grinned. “Well 
I’ll bcl What an idea!” 

“Just enough for a Mogo taste, of 
course. Still. I thought it might be 
enough to whet Gret’s appetite and re- 
mind him how much we could make 
him enjoy a visit to the Earth. I've 
given him fill the barrels that were 
left. Who knows, it may work!” 

“Captain, you're a genius. But those 
two barrels. You mean that Mill- 
rock — ’’ 

“I'm not sure just how it Irap- 
pened.” Captain Keller said, “but the 
night wc returned from the show I 
found you working on Millrock’.-^ 
broken arm. .And I also found the 
door open to our supplies. Millrock 
mii.st have rolled out a couple of 
ba rds for the Mogo prowler while 
,you were watching the show — though 
what his game was. I can’t figure.” 

“He had to be a fast worker.” 

“He talks Mogo as well as any of 
u-s. Frankly, I'm relieved that we’re 
getting away without an incident. One-^ 
bit of treachery on his part could ha .-e 
spoiled the whole good will tour — but 
as I say, I don’t know what he had in 
mind. We may not have seen the 
end of it. Help me keep watch gn him. 
Hurley.” 

This ad\ice was in the top of 
George’s mind a.s the ship zoomed off 
into the skies. The gala farewell of 
the ^logos was real proof of inter- 
galaxy friendship; nevertheless Hurley 
also breathed a sigh of relief. They 
were in the open skies again! 
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In the open skies! Crashing through 
universes of emptiness! On their way- 
back to the familiar realm of solar 
planets! 

^^’oukl the great Mogo leader Gret- 
0-Gret follow them soon? Would the 
invitation for an Earth visit be ac- 
cepted in due time? Gret-O-Gret. busy 
with affairs of state, had come to no 
decision. Time would tell. 

HOURS of space travel were 
counted' off. Good fellowship was 
maintained. Even Millrock pretended 
to offer Elurley friendship, swagger- 
ing up with an air of confidence. 

“I've been meaning to say some- 
thing, Lieutenant. About that night.” 
“Well?” 

“Damned awkward of me. bumping 
into you with my fists. I hope you'll 
forget it.” 

Hurley glanced at the fellow’s ban- 
daged arm. “Okay, let’s say we forget 
it. But I still can’t figure you.” 

“Just scared of the damn ^logos. 
that’s all. You know, a guy gets ner- 
vous.” iMillrock’s thickset muscles 
relaxed a trifle. With a wide sweep 
of his good arm he .slapped a coin on 
the table. “Name it. pal.” 

“Easy on those half dollars,” 
George said. “You know my wife’s 
picture — ” 

“Sure, I know.” Millrock flipped 
the coin into the air, caught it, held 
it up and winked at it. “Here’s a wink 
fc; your lady. She brings me luck.” 

He put the coin to his lips. George 
flipped the back of his hand and 
batted the half dollar across the room. 
Millrock, stared. 

“Say, you get sore easy, don’t you!” 
He started to pick the coin up, then 
changed his mind as he looked back at 
Hurley. “Now you wouldn’t hit a man 
with a broken arm, would you?” 

Hurley didn’t answer. Millrock left 
the half dollar on the floor and walked 
off to another part of the ship. 


CHAPTER VIII 


'J'HE EIGHT-GUN greeting which 
the New Earth gave to Captain 
Keller and his party on their safe ar- 
rival echoed to many corners of the 
Solar System. Radio listeners on the 
neighboring planets were interested to 
know that the good will party had re- 
turned safely. Whether friendly or 
otherwise, interplanetary politicians 
and statesmen could well afford to 
listen to the broadcast of cheering 
crowds and blaring bands playing 
that New Earth song hit, IVc've Got a 
Great Big Brother hi Mogo Land. 

On the planet Venus. Madam Zukor, 
dressed in a red silken gown with a 
cape of white wingman feathers, lis- 
tened intently to the program. 

Madam Zukor was a native of the 
Earth — the Old Earth. The A’'cid' 
Earth had not welcomed her. She had 
barely escaped with her life after she 
and her infamous brother, the late 
Garritt Glasgow, had tried in vain to 
seize the planet. 

Poppendorf, the n-)an who sat be- 
side her at the radio, was likewise an 
Earth native, who had also made an 
outcast of himself, and could consider 
himself lucky to have escaped alive. 

“They’re dedicating a building,” 
Poppendorf said. “It’s their number- 
one skyscraper, twelve stories tall. 
They’ve saved the dedication for Cap- 
tain Keller’s return. They call it the 
IMogo Tower,... Now, they’ve got 
Captain Keller making a speech.” 

“Wouldn’t you know it!” Madam 
Zukor stamped her cigaret into the 
tray. She rose and began to pace. She 
moved with her best queenly air, try- 
ing as always to imagine the person 
she would have been if the breaks 
had gone the other way. Yet her man- 
nerisms were tinged with the defeat 
and the disillusionment that had fol- 
lowed her earlier personal war with 
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the forces of Captain Keller. 

She lighted another cigaret. She 
sniffed as the radio brought in the 
speech of Captain Keller. Her queen- 
ly demeanor could easily give way to 
a pout. 

“More than ever we sure the 
Mogos are our jrienus” the captain 
was saying. “What happened once 
could never possibly happen, again. The 
bond oj understanding has been 
sealed. . 

^Madam Zukor stopped before the 
full length mirror. Why wasn’t she 
making that speech instead of Cap- 
tain Keller? Why hadn’t she been 
lucky enough to win that bond of 
friendship? 

■ ‘‘Listen. They’re about to read the 
inscription on the tower,” her male 
companion said. 

“Can’t you see Lm bu.sy? I’m think- 
ing...” She trailed off into her pri- 
vate vision. She was a cpiecn, an em- 
press — yes, a dictatorial ruler. The 
Earth would rebuild over the coming 
centuries, and it would record in its 
history that iMadam Zukor was the 
one who seized it, after the tragic 
destruction, and started it on the way 
to a new place among the planets. 

How would she accomplish her pur- 
pose? How? How? Sleepless nights 
had been devoted to all manner of 
schemes . . . 

Now the radio narrator described 
the building as the dedication took 
place. ... A graceful building, a tower 
of strength ... A gleaming metal fig- 
ure adorning the entrances, three 
stories tall, a representation of Gret- 
0-Gret...an expression of good wiU 
. . .arms extended down the length of 
the arched entrances. . .palms open in 
an attitude of peace. . . 

They were reading the inscription: 
“To the everlasting friendship between 
the good giants of Mogo and...’* 

“Listen to that,” Poppendorf bel- 


lowed. ‘‘Not to all the giants, but to 
the good giants — ” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“It’s a friendship with reservations. 
Who’s going to be friends with the 
bad giants?” 

“Who do you suggest?” 

“You.” 

“Oh, blast you!” 

“Well, why not? If they’ve got a 
few hellish giants like Mox-0-?.Io.x on 
tap, why don't you get biisy^ and sign 
up one?” 

‘“They'd be too hard to handle, 
that’s why. Any more bright ideas?’’ 

‘“It was just a thought.” 

I^^ADAiM ZUKOR snorted. Then 
with an explosion of impatience 
she said, “I wish to hell they’d say 
whether Alillrock got back safe. Why 
don’t they read the names of the 
party?” 

“Here it comes. Listen. Captain Kel- 
ler and his brave men — ” 

The narrator repeated the names 
over the radio, as they had been given 
when the ship arrived. The name of 
IMillrock was joined with the com- 
ment, “ilillrock, the linguist, seems 
to have vanished temporarily. There 
are only seven men in the group, but 
we assure you that all eight returned 
safely.” 

“Oh, fine!” Madam Zukor said 
sarcastically. “What finesse! He’s gone 
and got himself lost. I told him to 
stay inconspicuous. Damn fool! I told 
him—” 

“You told him to report by radio- 
gram the minute he got back safely,” 
Poppendorf reminded her, looking up 
from the radio. 

“Don’t stick your iron jaw out at 
me. I should have sent you. You’d do 
everything just right. I'm sure.” 

“I’d have gone if you'd said the 
word.” 

“You know damn well you’re too 
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comfortable here,” Madam Zukor said. 
“When I get that \ew Earth safe in 
my clutches. I'll probably have to pry 
you loose from that easy chair with a 
hot poker, or you’ll rot in it, right 
here on Venus.” 

‘Tan I help it if you got all the am- 
bition in the family?” 

‘•Since when are we a family?” 
Madam Zukor snapped back, “\^'atch 
your language.” 

'The door bell sounded, and a mo- 
ment later a servant brought Madam 
Zukor a radiogram. It was from Mill- 
rock; He had landed safely with the 
rest of the party. He had plenty of 
new.-. He would come on to \'enus as 
fast as possible. 

CHAPTER IX 

'T'ln': STUDY in the home of Chief 
Pilot George Hurley was full of 
photographs of the mo.'Jt popular mem- 
ber of the family, little George. Jtinior. 
His pictures were all over the walU. 

George Hurley \ vq < probably the 
happiest man on his home planet as 
he made the rounds of those photo- 
graphs. one by one. holding the real 
article in his arms. 

‘■Look, Georgie boy. here you are 
with your Daddy, and here’s a pic- 
ture w’ith }'our Mamma, and here you 
are all alone.” 

‘■.VII alone.” the little fellow repeat- 
ed. pointing to the picture. 

‘■.\nd here you are, in rompers. 
Here you are, in diapers. .\nd here 
you arc — well, you'll probably rvmo\’e 
these pictures when you get a little 
older.” 

“Don’t tell him that. Daddy 1’’ 
.Vnna .‘^coldcd, following them around 
the room; and their little hopeful, 
jumping happily in George’s arms, re- 
peated, “Don't tell me that. Daddy!” 

How he had learned to talk during 
George's absence! George couldn’t get 


over it. When dinner was over he took 
the little fellow in his arms and told 
him the story of real giants. 

“You want me to tell you how I 
chased a big giant away from our 
space ship?” 

Anna protested: George .shouldn't 
be making up stories. 

“But this is the truth.” George said. 
“I’ll tell it to you e.xactly the way it 
happened.’’ 

.\nd so .\nna listened, as proudly 
as if .“she’d been there and seen it hap- 
pen. George described the wide table, 
and the dark Mogo night, and the am- 
ber lights around the ship. Then he 
told how he saw the dark hulk of the 
giant hovering close in the darkness — 
and he did e.xactly what he’d been 
told to do. He'tl leaped onto the big 
electric signal. 

“.\nd all at once, a big recorded 
voice beg'^n .-Inging out of all the 
speakers, and it went ‘Ka-woozie-ka- 
woozie! Keetle, kcetle, keetle!” 

George animated his story by tick- 
ling little Junior in the ribs, and the 
little fellow laughed .so hard that 
George .“Started all over and told the 
story again. .Anna thought that was 
enough. 

‘■You shouldn't overexcite him. Big 
Boy. The books say you shouldn’t 
tickle 'em in the tummy.’’ 

“Huh? -Vll 1 .said was — ” and 
(ieorge rejieated the Mogo words and 
tickled the little fellow again. Junior 
promptly demanded more, but Anna 
said no. “Big Boy, you're a first rate 
Daddy, but I hope you don’t turn out 
to be a tummy-tickler.’’ 

“Bad for his nerves, huh?” George 
chuckled. ‘ If I remember right, his 
mother had good enough nerves to 
live through the Earth’s bombing.” 

The compliment made its impres- 
sion on .Anna. She gave her husband 
a kiss. “We’ll never forget that, will 
we, George?” 
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‘‘How can we? They’ve got your 
picture on all the new haU dollars — 
with this same hairdo. Gollies, honey, 
just to look at you gives me new re- 
spect for the fifty-cent piece. By the 
w’ay, there was one bird on our 
trip — ■' 

The telephone interrupted, and the 
next minute George Hurley was talk- 
ing with Captain Keller. In the screen 
the captain’s face wore a worried ex- 
pres.sion, 

ii^^EORGE, I hated to call you — ■ 
you've had only two days at 
home — but you’re my most reliable 
man, and something very important 
has come up. Could you come right 
over for a few minutes?” 

“VouTl have to ask the boss,” Hur- 
ley said, grinning into the screen. 
Anna bent to the phone and said she’d 
spare him for half an hour if it was 
for a good cause. 

“It may be much longer. .\nna, but 
it’s for a good cause, I promise you. 
Vour husband’s going to become an 
important man on this Xew Earth.” 

“If you need- him to make a speech, 
he’s already been practicing,” Anna 
said. 

‘AVhat’s your subject, George?” 

“The population problem.” George 
said, his grin broadening. “What the 
New Earth needs is a million little 
Georgie, Juniors. Right, Captain?” 

‘T should think half a million 
Georgies and half a million .\nnas 
might work out better in the long run.” 

‘‘Either way, it sotmd.s to me like 
a lot of diapers,” Anna laughed. “'•All 
right. ITl send Big Boy right over.'’ 

Wlicn George Hurley reached Kel- 
ler’s office, the captain's manner was 
distinctly heavy. 

“I didn’t want to tell you this over 
the phone, but I need you to make a 
trip to Venus right away. Can you do 
it? Is your own .space flivver ready 
for service?’’ 


“I think so. Something serious?” 

“It’s Millrock. As a member of our 
expedition, he was under contract to 
me for the next two years. But he’s 
gone— -he’s dashed off for Venus on 
the Capital Liner slipped away with 
out a word. He’s carrying too much 
information • from this trip to be 
trusted.” 

“You want me to get him and 
bring him back, huh?” 

“Hit the capital port ahead of him 
if you can — or is that impossible?” 
They jotted a few figures and came 
up with Hurley’s best answer. At 
best, he’d reach Venus four hours be- 
hind the Capital Liner. “All right, 
pick up his trail and see where he 
goes.” 

“You have any special suspicions?” 
Hurley asked. 

“Y'es. It's just a hunch. He may be 
contacting Madam Zukor.” 

“Zukorl Ye gods. What’s she up 

to?’’ 

“You know Zukor. She wouldn't 
dare show her face on the Xew Earth 
— not if we knew it. But she’s clever 
and who knows, she may have planted 
Millrock with us. His papers came 
from President V’aterfield, who ha[)- 
pens to be on Venus getting ready for 
the Interplanetary Conclave. But w'ere 
Millrock’s papers real or forged? He 
may be Madam Zukor’s spy!” 

“And We took him to Mogo! Ye 
god.s!’’ Big Boy Hurley glanced at his 
watch. “I’ll be off in thirty minutes.” 

“Good luck, Lieutenant. You can 
.save your speech-making till you 
come back.” 

“If you need speeches, call on 
.\nna and Georgie, Junior. They can 
both outtalk me! So long!” 

CHAPTER X 

ti^I\'E US your best table,” Pop- 
pendorf said to the head waiter 
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at the Silver Garden, on the outskirts 
of the V'enus Capitol. “On the balcony 
please. Overlooking the lake.'* 

Madam Zukor, Poppendorf and 
Millrock followed toward the farther 
end of the open-air balcony and were 
seated near the rail. Purple twilight 
was deepening the waters of the lake 
fifty feet below, where small white 
boats moved along silently. Soft music 
floated out over the waters. Colored 
lights were appearing around the curve 
of the lake’s edge, back toward the 
mists among the mountains. 

“It’s a swell view,” Millrock said, 
settling himself in the chair beside 
the rail. 

jMadam Zukor patted him on the 
shoulder. “For my nice little errand 
boys the best is none too good.” 

“Is he your nice little errand boy 
too?” Millrock asked, pointing his 
thumb at Poppendorf, who ignored the 
question. Following Madam Zukor’s 
lead, Poppendorf gave Millrock a 
friendly pat on the shoulder. 

“Good old Millrock, How was it, a 
pretty rugged voyage? Lots of stuffy 
regulations and saluting and all that? 
These damned captains all have to be 
saluted.” 

“Is that why you didn’t want to 
go?” Millrock asked. 

“Now, boys,” Madam Zukor said. 

“Wish I could have gone along,” 
Poppendorf lied. “But the boss, here, 
said my face would give me away. 
Those New Earth people haven’t for* 
gotten me.” 

“That’s what I’ve heard,” Millrock 
said. On the trip to Mogo and back 
he had heard an abundance of echoes 
of the earlier fights waged by IMadam 
Zukor and her brother Glasgow. 

“So they still talk about us I” Mad- 
am Zukor gloated. “We almost had 
them — if my brother hadn’t got loo 
confident.” 

“Yep, the lil’ ole Earth was almost 


ours,” Poppendorf echoed. “Hell, the 
smoking, stinking ole ball, I don’t 
know what we’d do with it.” 

“Easy, Poppendorf,” Zukor said. 
“You never know who might be listen- 
ing.” 

“Anyhow, once we get it in the palm 
of our hands — ” 

“You’ll kindly refrain from such 
liberal use of the pronoun 7e’C,” Mad- 
am Zukor said. 

“IT'c." Did I say -u’c?” 

“You’re always saying we. The facts 
will show who almost swung the deal. 
If that damned giant Gret-O-Gret 
hadn’t tipped the scales for Paul Kel- 
ler, we'd have had it, my brother and 
I. You, Poppendorf, I brought you 
along for an escort. Don’t make your- 
self out a general.” 

Poppendorf conceded, with forced 
politene.ss, “You’re so right, Madam. 
At your service.” 

“Now, Millrock, tell me everything. 
Did you hold your tongue throughout 
the voyage? Of course you did? The 
forged papers — you had no trouble 
getting aboard as a member of the 
crew? Good. You saw Gret-O-Gret, of 
course?” 

^lillrock nodded. *ne seems to be 
a great man on Mogo.” 

“Great, is he? Big shot, I suppose.* 

“They think very highly of him.” 

“Impressed, were you?” 

“If you hadn’t told me in advance 
that he was your worst enemy— he 
and Paul Keller — ” 

J^rilXROCK broke off. His two 
^ ^ listeners had exchanged glances 
that warned him he was on thin ice. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” Millrock 
said. “I don’t lean to Gret-O-Gret. I’m 
simply mentioning that I’d have been 
deceived by him if you hadn’t told me 
about him in advance.” 

“’All right. We’ll say you’re too 
clever to be taken in by a giant’s 
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charming manners around a jMogo 
conference table. What about the in- 
vitation?” 

‘“It was a fancy piece of can\'as. It 
looked like a big college diploma — ” 

“Xever mind that. What’s Gret-0- 
Gret going to do about it? Will he 
take them up. and come to the harth 
for a visit?” 

“Apparently not. He’s busy with his 
Mogo affairs.” 

‘“Do they have affairs on Mogo 
too?’’ Poppendorf asked, but Madam 
Zukor talked past him. Her questions 
were sharp and direct; she meant to 
get the facts. She asked whether Gret- 
0-Gret had convinced his ilogos that 
Mox-O-Mox was the guilty party who 
bombed the Earth. 

“Oh. yes. No {|iiestion about that. 
The records showed it. And the film.s 
and the recordings.” 

‘“Films?” 

‘ Gret-O-Gret put on a documentary 
movie. It show'ed the de.struction plain 
enough for anyone. The Mogos are 
pretty sick over what happened. I 
think they'll want to make up for it 
with friendship to the Earth for a long 
time to come.” 

‘“That sounds bad,” Madam Zukor 
said. 

“L’nlcss,” put in Poppendorf, “we 
can make them shift that friendship 
to us — I mean to you!” 

“Stop splitting hairs, Poppendorf. 
About this movie, Millrock, did you 
see it?” 

“Parts of it. I was pretty busy.” 

“Doing what? Don't tell me they 
had you polishing the decks while they 
went to the show.” 

“I volunteered to stand guard.” 

“Of all the stupid — you volunteered? 
Trying to get in good with the cap- 
tain, I suppose. Whose side are you 
on, Millrock?” 

Millrock met the penetrating look of 
Madam Zukor’s dark eyes. “I was 


busy on a little strategy of my own.” 

“What was it? Speak up! What am 
I paying you for?” 

Millrock flipped a half dollar into 
the air, caught it, and slapped it on 
the back of his hand. “Madam Zukor, 
you haven’t paid me — ” 

“The hell I haven’t. I’ve advanced 
your expenses — ” 

■‘You called me your errand boy 
didn't you. Ha!” 

“Oh, now you want to be a general. 
Is that it? All generals and no army!” 

‘Y’ou've paid me errand-boy wages,” 
Millrock said coldly. “But I’ve pulled 
a smooth maneuver that not one soul 
knows about. Nobody — the captain or 
Gret-O-Gret, or anyone else. If we 
play the right cards at this Interplane- 
tary Conclave — wc, I .said — 

“Damn the pronouns. Go on with 
your 

“If u’C play the right cards at the 
Interplanetary Conclave these next 
few clays, u'c can wrap up that little 
ole hall you refer to as the Earth, Mr. 
Poppendorf, and mail it to our Aunt 
Jenny for a Christmas present.” 

Madm Zukor lighted a cigaret and 
blew a puff of smoke across at Mill- 
rock. ‘Y’'ou talk big, General. What’s 
your price?” 

“What do you offer?” 

Madam Zukor named a sum in Ve- 
nus currency. 

Millrock nodded. “That — and this?* 
He held np the New Earth half dollar, 
“Not the coin but the gal.” 

“You mean George Hurley’s wife?” 
Madam Zukor stared. She glanced at 
Poppendorf, who nodded with his eyes. 
“All right. General, it’s a deal.” 

At that moment a voice broke in 
from the area of the bank of Venus 
ferns a few feet beyond the table. 

“A deal, is it! Like hell it’s a deal!” 

A very angry two-hundred-and-for- 
ty-pound man broke through the bank 
of V'enus ferns and came plunging 
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toward Millrock. Anyone dining on 
that part of the balcony would have 
recognized the light of murder in his 
eye. He moved toward Millrock with 
fists swinging. 

‘ My bad arml’’ was all that Mill- 
rock had time to wait. He made a mo- 
tion as if to put it back in a sling that 
wasn't there. He ducked back. ’‘Help! 
Hhh^” 

The blow from the big man's fist 
sent him spinning back against the 
rail. 

Madam Zukor shrieked at Poppen- 
dorf. ‘‘It’s George Hurley. Get him! 
Shoot himl’' 

Hurley went after Millrock at the 
rail, heedless of the others. Shouts and 
screams sounded from around the bal- 
cony. Millrock started to climb over 
the rail, and might have plunged for 
the water fifty feet belov,’. I-Iurley 
seized him by the shoulder and flung 
him back. At the same moment Pop- 
pendorf hurled his weight ut the big 
man and toppled him over. 

George Hurley fell, hearing the 
screams of i f Police!'’ Just as 

he struck the water, a bullet plunged 
through his side. went down. 

CHAPTER XI 

A XXA LISTEXED to radio reports 
all that week, hoping that she 
might hear some news of her husband. 
Xo word had come to her since duty 
had suddenly whisked him away. Her 
concern mounted into worry, her worry 
into a mild frenzy. She began to think 
in terms of direct action. “If I could 
only go to \’enu5l” she thought. “I 
wish the government would send me.’’ 

There was the Interplanetary Con- 
clave — but no, she wouldn’t think of 
that. That government had been nice 
to her. It had put an engraving of her 
in the Xew Earth half dollar. It had 
hung a portrait of her in the corridor 
of the Council Hall. It had written 


up her part in the great Earth bomb- 
ing and placed copies in the public 
libraries. But she must no: overplay 
her importance. 

•‘.\ftcr all,” she told herself sternly, 
facing herself in the mirror, “you’re 
just a school girl who happened to 
grow up and marry George Hurley. 
Don't get to thinking you’re qualified 
to be an ambassador.’’ 

She resolved to wait patiently for 
news of her husband. She o edged that 
she \YOuld not bother President Water- 
field or Captain Keller about her 
worries. She would not c^ll up theic 
offices and ask — she U'Oit^d not! 

She called up Pre.sident Waterfield's 
executive suite first. The secretary 
was sorry. 

“.-\s you know. President Waterfield 
is n Venus, preparing for the lnt-:r- 
planetary Conclave. Mrs. Hurley. .. 
N’t), I'm afraid we can’t help you. In 
fact V. e haven’’ any record of youv 
hu.sband’s appoiniment.’’ 

She called Captain Keller. snap- 
pish receptionist told her that Captain 
Keller wasn't in. 

“If you’d let me speak to him for 
just a moment . . . . ” 

“I’m sorry, he’s meeting with a 
committee.” 

“But — but — ” It seemed futile to 
tell the truth: on impulse, she 
plunged dangeroush’. “About my 
appointment as assistant ambassador 
I don’t know whether I should accept. 
However, if Captain Keller insists — ” 

She heard the receptionist gas[). 
“.Assistant ambassadorl Oh, Tm sorry. 
Mrs. Hurley. I didn’t realize — I’ll 
ring Captain Keller at once.” 

Then .she was speaking with Cap- 
tain Keller, and it was some comfort 
just to hear his voice. 

“Anna, I meant to call you. I'm 
worried. I’ve had no word whatsoever 
from George. Vou haven’t heard?’’ 

“Xoi a word.’’ 
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‘•Ah — what about this matter of 
your becoming an assistant to the 
ambassador at the conclave?” Keller 
asked. 

"You don‘t mind a little joke, do 
you, Captain?” 

“I don’t know how you got wind 
of it, but Katherine and I have been 
talking it over.” Captain Keller was 
speaking earnestly. “In fact,- we’ve 
sent our recommendation to President 
Waterfield. I believe he’ll approve, 
and that means you should be ready 
to go to Venus on a moment’s 
notice. . . Are you there, Anna?” 

‘•I just fainted,” Anna said. 

Two hours later she gave little 
George, Junior, a goodbye hug, left 
him in the care of Captain Keller’s 
wife, Katherine, and boarded the 
Capital Liner for Venus. 

CHAPTER XII 

'THE AIORXIXG after Anna's de- 
parture a radio message from the 
outer world made big news for the 
New Earth. A Mogo ship was on the 
way! 

The message was an automatic call 
in Mogo language, which Paul Keller 
interpreted as ‘‘On course.” 

It sounded with clocklike regularity 
every six hours, gradually growing 
clearer. 

“It’s definitely a Mogo ship en 
route,” Captain Keller announced to 
the press. The news started a wave 
of exciting headlines. 

“GRET-O-GRET COMING! TOP 
MOGO GIANT ACCEPTS NEW 
EARTH’S INVITATION!” 

It was welcome new^s for all who 
remembered Gret-O-Gret. But it was 
not quite accurate. A second wave of 
headlines altered the .story; “GIANT 
GRET MAY SEND PROXY”. “Mys- 
tery Mogo En Route to New Earth 
May be Substitute. Communication 
Net Clear.”, 


The radio communication was not 
entirely clear, but it conveyed the un- 
mistakable message that the New 
Earth would soon receive a visitor. 
The goverlimental circles got busy and 
named Captain Keller as Chairman of 
Preparations. No one would know 
better than Keller what needed to be 
done to make Gret-O-Gret (or his sub- 
stitute) fee! welcome. 

Keller called a special meeting of 
the Council, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Waterfield, and reviewed the an- 
ticipated guest’s needs. 

“The important thing is to treat 
Gret-O-Gret — or his substitute — as a 
big friendly brother,” Paul Keller de- 
clared. “He’ll want to be one of us.” 

‘‘I don’t see how we're going to in- 
vite a man of his size in on our card 
parties and political rallies,” the skep- 
tic of the Council said. 

“What we’ll have to do is get a huge 
speaker sj-stem ready. That way he 
can listen in on all our business lunch- 
eons and court sessions and Coun- 
cil meetings.” 

The very thought caused the Coun- 
cil to straighten with visible self-con- 
sciousness. Manners at once became 
more formal, and speeches that should 
have been made in two minutes were 
spread out to an eloquent five or six. 
Dignity and civic pride suddenly 
bloomed. 

“He’ll want to hear our movies and 
plays, naturally. But we know he 
could never bend down to our theaters 
without knocking over a grocery store 
or two. And that’s only the beginning. 
We'll need to plant microphones all 
around and let him take his choice. 
Concerts. Board of Trade. .Auctions. 
Religious Services. Schools. Lectures. 
Literary clubs.” 

Even the skeptics were impressed 
by Paul Keller’s confidence. .A Alogo 
giant must be a man of strong intel- 
lectual appetite. 
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“Don’t underestimate the Mogo’s 
interest in our way of life,” Keller 
said. “I’ve hardly scratched the sur- 
face. He’ll want to see how our fac- 
tories operate, how our money is 
coined, how our plastics are made, how 
radio.s are manufactured, how banks 
are run, how newspapers are printed, 
how crops are harvested — every- 
thing!” 

These abundant predictions of Paul 
Keller were to fill many columns in 
the newspapers for the next several 
days. Every phase of New Earth life 
would doubtless pass under the spot- 
light of Mogo scrutiny. 

“I urge all citizens of the New 
Earth to be unstinting in their hos- 
pitality,” Captain Keller proclaimed 
as the time for the Mogo's arrival 
approached. Remember the song ‘We 
Have A Great Big Brother.’ ” 

•pHIS WOULD be the New Earth’s 
chance to clinch the ideal of uni- 
versal brotherhood throughout the 
universe, he argued. 

The reporters asked, “Is it known 
yet who the visiting Mogo will be?” 

“I’m certain it is not Gret-O-Gret,” 
Captain Keller said, “The communica- 
tions have been sketchy. The guest 
has not given his name.” 

“You must be disappointed that it 
isn’t Gret-O-Gret,” a reporter said, 
“seeing that you and he are such firm 
friends.” 

Keller did h's best to conceal his 
pri\-atc disappointment. “Em always 
glad to make new Mogo friends. .Any 
friend of Gret-O-Gret — ” 

"But you don’t know the guest's 
name?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Will it be one of those who sat 
with you around the conference table?” 

‘T can't even answer that. The ra- 
dio messages haven't been altogether 
clear. The Mogo is evidently not too 
familiar with sky travel. His naviga- 


tion is far from perfect. But his refer- 
ences to our instructions on the cer- 
tificate of invitation assure us he’ll be 
here soon.” 

“Within forty-eight hours?” 

“That’s the latest,” Captain Keller 
said, checking the radio bulletins. He 
wanted to add, “7/ he doe.sn't shear off 
a slice of the moon on the way in.” 
But he didn't say it, not even in jest. 
He was afraid they might quote him. 
“Please don’t mention that he’s an 
amateur in the arts of sky navigation, 
boys, rd rather say nothing that might 
arouse disrespect.” 

“We understand. Captain.” 

“Build him up any way you can. 
The fact is, he must h^tve a heart of 
gold or Gret-O-Gret wouldn’t have 
sent him. After all, a Mogo isn’t to 
be judged by the way he operate.s 
a space ship, but rather by his — shall 
we say — human qualities.” 

The news writers and television com- 
mentators did such a good job of 
building up the expected visitor that, 
during the last forty-eight hours of an- 
ticipation, the public came through 
with thousands of dollars of volunteer 
funds. 

They decked out the streets with 
gaudy decorations. 

They decorated the park, and set 
up a new speakers’ platform on the 
edge of the cliff, from which presi- 
dents of clubs could read addresses 
of welcome into the microphones. 

Brass bands created special musical 
salutes. The New Earth Guard re- 
hearsed for a dress parade. A civie 
committee planned a night show of 
fireworks. 

All in all, it was to be the biggest 
reception the New Earth had ever 
given — for the biggest invited guest 
the planet had ever seen. 

The big ship hove into sight at high 
noon, two days later, cruising over at 
a five-mile elevation. The whole gow«- 
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tryside had turned out in gay colors 
for the reception. 

The ship passed over the city, ap- 
parently on automatic air speed, mov- 
ing ai a good two thousand miles an 
hour. Instead of circling, retarding, 
and coming down onto the open flat 
across the river, as expected, it shot 
on. 

Radio signals failed to bring it 
back. 

‘‘He never did see us,” Captain 
Keller declared. ‘‘Hold up the cele- 
bration but keep the signals going. 
HeTl be back.” 

‘ He doesn’t return our signals,” ra- 
dio reported. 

‘ Too busy Earth-gazing,” Paul Kel- 
ler said. “We’ll just have to wait.” 

.\fter that, the big Mogo .ship cir- 
cled the earth once or twice every 
day. The radios kept signalling but 
got no answer. 

CHAPTER XIII 

'^HE NEWS bulletins from the 
Earth sent their thrill of e.xcite- 
ment out to the neighboring planets. 
The Mogo visitor bad come, as ex- 
pected, and he was stirring up a whole 
world of curiosity while his hosts, the 
Earth people, waited for him to settle 
down. 

‘MOGO MAN STILL UN- 
SETTLED,” the headlines read in the 
Venus newspapers. And later, “MOGO 
MYSTERY MAN KEEPS MO\’- 
ING.” 

Many of the interplanetary leaders 
at the Venus Capital were too busy 
to notice. The Interplanetary Con- 
clave was on, full tilt, and problems 
were being threshed out for the peace 
and welfare of the Solar System for 
many years to come, they hoped. 

But President Waterfield and his 
New Earth staff, occupying one of the 
choice diplomatic suites in the W’Eite 
. Star Hotel, were continually watchful 


'of the news from their home planet. 

“It’s a bad break for oui govern- 
ment,” President Waterfield said, off 
the record, to his inner staff. “If the 
visitor had been Gret-O-Gret, the pub- 
licity would have been wonderful. Gret 
would have come in on schedule, land- 
ed where he was supposed to land, and 
stepped out of his ship to receive his 
official welcome — and the New Earth 
prestige would have risen enormously. 
It would have given us added leverage 
in dealing with other planets, to have 
a great big brother from Mogo land. 
But this — this guest — ” 

The President tried to temper his 
comment with reason, ^biit his anger 
seeped through. 

“This guest is doing us damage. 
Riding around the Earth and refusing 
to land, he’s making us unpopular. My 
administration is going to suffer. Peo- 
j)Ie won’t like it, getting a big recep- 
tion party ready for a Mogo that 
doesn’t land. I may have to make a 
trip back to the Earth to take charge.” 

“Can't Captain Keller do .'some- 
thin"?” an assistant asked. 

‘•Keller has a plan. He wants to 
send a squadron of flying boats up to 
break into the ship. He thinks the 
Mogo has run into technical difficulty. 
A good idea, you think?” President 
Waterfield brushed his fingers through 
his gray hair thoughtfully. “If the 
.ship doesn’t land soon, I may give 
Keller the green light. He’s had excel- 
lent success dealing with the Mogos, 
and there’s no one can match him 
speaking the Mogo language.” 

One of President Waterfield’s listen- 
ers slipped away unnoticed and 
walked hurriedly from the building. . . 
Words spoken for inner circles in the 
New Earth embassy on Venus had 
more than once found their way out to 
an unsuspected grapevine. 

Twenty minutes after Millrock’s 
pipeline into the embassy delivered 
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President Waterfield’s latest off-the- 
record remarks, Millrock stepped out 
of a bar into Madam Zukor’s lim- 
ousine. 

“You’re on time, for once,” Madam 
Zukor said as he sat down beside her. 

“It gets to be a habit with us gen- 
erals,” ^lillrock said. 

Madam Zukor knew by his manner 
that he had some news. She called to 
the uniformed man at the wheel, 
“Drive to the Silver Garden, Poppen- 
'torf.” 

CHAPTER XIV 

AT THEIR favorite table !Madam 
Zukor, Poppendorf. and IMillrock 
flung swift bits of gossip back and 
forth until their dinner was served: 
then they quieted their voices as Ma- 
dam Zukor reviewed their progress. 

“Poppendorf, what about TIurley? 
Has anything come to light?” 

The heavy-jawed man shook his 
bead. “The last anyone saw of him 
was when, he leaped over this rail and 
bobbed up and grabbed a motor boat. 
We all three saw the end of that. T 
went with the police that night, you 
know. We found the boat floating 
around, two miles up the lake. There 
was plenty of Hurley’s blood on the 
side. Damn boat had run out of gas. 
Nobody ever found Hurley’s body.” 

“We still can’t be sure he’s dead,” 
Madam Zukor said. 

“He was in no shape to swim after 
that shooting. I figure he was so 
heavy with lead thevTl never find 
him.” 

“There’s always a chance.” said 
Millrock, “that he got ashore and hid 
up in the mountains.” 

“And died,” said Poppendorf. 

“You’re a Confirmed optimist, Pop- 
pendorf,” Madam Zukor said. But she 
readily saw the advantage of accept- 
ing his thesis. It eased the way in 


handling Millrock. “If he’s dead, then 
it will certainly simplify paying our 
esteemed general his half dollar.” 

Millrock gazed at the engraving of 
Anna Hurley on a fifty-cent piece 
and raised a hopeful eyebrow. “Any 
day now.” Then he pocketed the coin 
and listened as Madam Zukor outlined 
her strategy. 

“We have a clear field,” she said, 
“if we accomplish three things. One, 
two. three — it’s as simple as that.” 

“One?” 

‘■'One, I have a date with the am- 
bassador from Mercury in half an 
hour. The Solar world doesn’t know 
it. but our little visit is going to make 
history. I've already written up the 
resolution I want him to swing at the 
Conclave.” 

“Read it.” 

“It’s too long. But trust me, I know 
all the loopholes. It’s literally stitched 
with them — for us. For the New 
Earth, it’s air-tight. If they fail to 
come through with certain standards 
within a year — if they don’t show 
enough commercial progress — they lose 
their rights to the planet.” 

“What happens to the rights?” 

“They fall to us.” Madam Zukor 
smiled complacently. “And that’s 
w'hat’ll happen. If we succeed with 
tasks number two and three. Two is 
your department, Millrock. Your bluff 
was that you could bring a Mogo 
giant to the Earth who would upset 
all the New Earth progress.” 

“He’s already arrived,” Millrock 
said. 

“Is he doing any damage?” 

“Give him time.” 

‘•'The newspapers,” said Poppendorf, 
“refer to him as a friend of Gret-O- 
Gret. I don’t . see how you’re going to 
accomplish anything with a friend of 
Gret-O-Gret.” 

“All I say is, give him time.” 
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GENERAL is still full 
of secrets,” Madam Zukor 
sniffed. “'All right, number three. 
When the New Earth people fall 
down, we’ve got to have our own colo- 
ny going full blast. Not large, but — 
well, don’t worry, I've written the 
specifications. Leave the rest to the 
Mercury ambas.sador. Our evening be- 
gins in thirty minutes.” 

“This colony you speak of — ” Mill- 
rock began. 

“Vou and Poppendorf arc to get 
busy at once organizing the A\’ingnien, 
like I told you before, Poppendorf.” 

“We’ll have to move our base of 
operations to the Earth before we get 
far,” Poppendorf said. “.And the min- 
ute we do that we’re in danger. ’ 

“We’ll go as far as we can right 
here first. Have you gone to the Wing- 
men Hospital like I told you? ’ 

Poppendorf shrugged. ‘A\’hen have 
I had time? But I called and what I 
heard didn’t sound good. Those jailed- 
up Wingmen have been having visi- 
tors from Banrab.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Madam Zukor 
said. “Tve kept close watch on the 
Hospital news.” 

‘•This didn't reach the papers. It'.s 
the kind of news the Hospital would 
shush. But our mutual friend Stod- 
dard had his own graijevine.” Pop- 
pendorf paused, making the most of 
Aladam Zukor’s curiosity. 

“Out with it. Who?” 

“Our two old winged enemies — 
Green Flash and Purple \\'ings.” 

“Here — on Venus?” 

“A’ou find it hard to believe?"’ 

“They were supposed to be leading 
the Wingmen on the Earth — at Ban- 
rab.” 

“They’re back. They’re doing mis- 
.sionary work among the prisoners — - 
the patients, I should say. They slip 
into the prison — the Hospital, that is 
— and give the inmates ideas about re- 


forming and getting free to come to 
Earth.” 

Madam Zukor looked from Poppen- 
dorf to Alillrock and her face bright- 
ened. “Very well. Let them I What can 
we lose?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We’ll take over where our ene- 
mies leave off. Let them go ahead and 
recruit the winged rebels. We’ll pro- 
vide a space ship. They won't know 
where it comes from. Vou and I will 
stay in the background, Poppendorf. 
But Millrock, you — ” 

“I get it,” Millrock said. “Shall we 
drink to the success of Green Flash?” 

“To our old enemies. Green Flash 
and Purple Wing.^.” Poppendorf picked 
up his empty glass. • ‘U*e need a re 
fill.” 

“Waiter. Waiter!” 

Madam Zukor called four times be- 
fore the waiter turned, apologizing for 
having been momentarily distracted. 
When she accused him. of neglecting 
his work to star-gaze at the good-look- 
ing girls he retorted quickly in self 
tiefense. 

“A celebrity — didn't you notice? 
She's the girl whose picture is on the 
New Earth half dollar. She was sil- 
ling right over — ” 

The waiter didn't finish, for Alill- 
rock, bouncing to his feet, pushed the 
fellow aside, "Which way did she 
go?” 

CHAPTER XV 

A NXA HI'RLEV fairly flew from 
the Silver Garden terrace. She 
ran down the steps, she cut through a 
crowd of diners, she dodged into the 
arcade at the traffic level. 

A line of jet taxis, their air-wings 
retracted, moved along the curb. She 
swung into the first door that opened 
for her. 

“To the Downtown Transfer — and 
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hurry!” She put a coin into the driv- 
ers hand, simultaneously stepping out 
the opposite door Into another cab. 

‘To the N’orth Drive, quickly, 
please.’’ 

She crouched down in the seat. The 
jet taxi sped out of the Silver Garden 
Plaza. When she dared to glance back, 
she saw what she hoped to see. The 
taxi she had first entered was hitting 
up the hill drive, wide open. Right on 
its heels was another vehicle — unques- 
tionably one of Zukor’s party in hot 
pursuit. Okay, she had given them the 
slip. 

' Bear clown, driver. North to the 
WingmaiTs Hospital.” 

‘•That’s a long way out.” 

‘ Take to the air, driver. The short- 
est way.’’ 

‘The Ho.spilal didn't allow visitors 
this late in the day.” 

‘■Voii let me worry about that. Get 
there fast, and circle over it three or 
four times. . . Into the air, please.” 

“I’m hurrying, Miss.” 

The sleek taxi spread its stubby 
wedge-shaped wings and lifted from 
the surface of the highway into the 
air. 

‘•Oh. George, George. George!’’ 

The driver glanced back. ‘'My name 
isn't George. Miss.” 

‘■Tm not talking to you. I’m pray- 
ing. Oh, George!” 

The taxi flew over tlie tops of the 
houses at the city’s outskirts and shot 
on into the open country toward the 
bank of dark blue mountains. The 
driver throttled for more elevation, 
and .sped like a bullet into the twilight 
sky. 

“Oh, George. I’ve got to find you!” 

“.Are you praying to him, Mi.ss— or 
for him?” 

'•For him. if he’s alive. If he’s dead 
— sure, then I’m praying to him. He 
was always like a god to me.’’ 

“I sure hope he’s alive, Miss — who- 


ever you are. From the Earth, aren't 
you?” The driver was glancing back 
again. ‘‘You look a lot like the girl on 
the Earth half dollar.” 

‘‘Don't tell anyone you saw me, 
please. Please. My whole world may 
depend on it.” 

'’I'hc sky was darkening. The moun- 
tain.s rose as if defying anyone who 
might try to pass. There was the 
realm of the native ^■enus wingmen, 
.Anna knew. In their caverns the prim- 
itive winged humans lived beyond the 
reach of the lengthening arm of civil- 
ization. 

Anna knew the wingman’s fierce 
wild heart. He was a fighter — yes, and 
a thief, according to his own natural 
laws. Laws forbade him to fly over 
Venus cities, but he took his own 
chances. And if he lost, no court of 
justice came to his rescue. He might 
be twpped; he might be shot down; 
he might lose his feathers to the mer- 
chants (for there was always a brisk 
market in wingmen feathers, especially 
at the Venus capitol, where wealthy 
and influential women like Madam 
Zukor indulged in the sadistic luxury 
of parading in wingman plumery), 

OUT THE errant wingman knew one 
of the worst fates that might be- 
fall him, if captured, was to be con- 
fined to the ^Alngman ‘'Hospital” for 
‘•observation”. There, if he proved 
hard to handle, he was classed as a 
dangerous rebel against law and order, 
and kept “under observation” for life. 

Vet Anna knew, better than most 
human residents of Venus knew, that 
the v/ingman could be a loyal friend. 

True, some wingmen (including the 
winged w’omen) were so treacherous 
that their traits could never be 
changed. But the average wingman, 
like any average human being, followed 
the standards of his group. Superior 
leaders, like Green Flashy could do 
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more to stop the tribe from stealing 
or destroying than all the laws in the 
books. 

.•\h, Green Flash! How wonderful 
he and his mate Purple Wings had 
been! In Anna’s mind the awful trou- 
bles of the past darted through in 
quick dark images. She and Big Boy 
would have died, imprisoned in a cave, 
if it hadn’t been for the loyalty and 
courage of those winged friends. And 
now — was it true — what she had over- 
heard back there in the Silver Gar- 
den, while spying on Madam Zukor 
and her party? Was it true that Green 
Flash and Purple Wings had come 
back? 

If it were true, maybe they wo'.dd 
know. IMaybe they would be wiiniig to 
help! Oh, George! George! 

The mountains had ris;n high 
against the darkening sky. As the taxi 
sped along, .Anna caught occas'oiial 
glimpses of winged forms flitting down 
into the darkness, losing themselves in 
the wooded foothills. 

Beyond a wall of trees, a clearing 
appeared dimly. Within it were several 
long low-roofed buildings. Anna’s eyes 
could barely make out ^the bars that 
guarded the darkened windows. The 
only light came from a corner office, 
doubtless the quarters of the night 
custodian. 

The jet taxi circled over, and Anna 
stared down at the roof. 

‘Tt’s a well known fact that they 
lock up tight before .rundown, IMiss,” 
the driver volunteered. “But maybe 
you know how to ge.t in.” 

“Can you land on that flat roof?” 

‘•’On the roof. Miss?” 

“On the roof.” 

Two minutes later the sympathetic 
ta.xi driver wished her luck, whatever 
her mission. “I sure hope you find 
George.” And he spun off toward the 
city reluctantly, at her reque.st. Then 
she stood alone, on the crest of a 


tiled roof, looking at the .stars, and 
wishing for all the world that Nature 
had given her wings. 

CHAPTER XVI 

OHE S.AID the words aloud. Hoping 
^ some Vr'ingnian might be within 
hearing. “.Twwtz Hurley is here. Anna 
needs help. Anna is looking for 
George.” 

The hardest thing v/as not to cry 
as she said it. She repeated it in a 
stronger voice. Then again. It became 
a sort of chant. It took on a weird 
rh5dhm. It helped the words to flow 
out into the darkness if they came 
in a rhvtiim. It w’a.s the rhythm of a 
dirge, she thought, and then her voice 
was strange to her. There was a sob- 
bini; strangeness in it, and she re- 
fused to listen to herself. But she 
kept o’l repeating the words. 

“This is Anna Hurley... a friend 
of Purple Wings. . .Anna is looking 
for George... a friend of Green 
Flash. . . ” 

.A rustle of wings made her stop. 
She could see nothing — nothing but 
the deep purple of the night sky 
above the ridge of mountains. The 
lines of the tiled roof had merged 
with the blackness of night. 

The rustle of wings! 

“ . . . This is A nna Hurley ... <2 
friend of Purple 

The soft fluttering of feathers came 
again, from only a few feet away. 
.Anna’s heartbeat quickened. She 
crouched low, trying to distinguish a 
silhouette of a wingnian somewhere 
near her. She was suddenly startled 
by the screech of voices from the 
farther end of the building. Wingman 
voices! They cried out in a weird 
alarm, from somewhere inside! The 
inmates, screeching in the middle of 
tile night! 
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Voices answered from another 
buildinp. Cries and mocking laughs 
came from all directions. Inmates 
were shouting to their brothers on 
the outside. Something had been 
planned. Something one guard or a 
few would be unable to cope with. 
Anna crouched low. Did this wild 
outburst concern her? 

Once the voices subsided, and sud- 
denly, to her a.stonishmcnt, she heard 
a Wingman voice near her. “Anna 
our friend!” 

‘■Purple Wings?'’ Anna whispered 
dubiously. ‘‘Could that be you, Pur- 
ple Wings?" 

The shrieking voices from the build- 
ings drowned the answer and for sev- 
eral minutes .\nna waited. When the 
lull came at la.^t she whispered again, 
‘‘Purple Wings, are you there?’’ 

But the voice that replied wa.s not 
the voice of Purple Wings. 

“Purple leill eomc ivl/rn the 

fight is over.” 

The wingman who had answered 
her flapped away. 

In the darkness Anna listened as 
the' sounds of the fight subsided. A 
siren had wailed. Dashing water had 
sounded through some of the build- 
ings. Order was being restored. 

Xow lights flashed on around the 
hospital grounds. The voice of the 
night custodian sounded through the 
speakers, echoing back from the sur- 
rounding walls. 

“Gray Boy! Come back, Gray 
Boy! Come back! I've spotted you, 
Gray Boy! I'll shoot if vou start to 
fly.’’ 

XN'.A’S EVES swept the outlines 
of roofs, black against the flood- 
lighted yard beyond. She couldn’t see 
a soul anywhere — winged or otherwise. 
Had the custodian actually spotted a 
runaway — or was he bluffing? 

“1 see you. Gray Boy.” he repeat- 


ed. “Walk back to this door at once 
and give yourself up or I’ll shoot... 
Arc you coming?... I’m not bluffing, 
Gray Boy. These mirrors show me 
every hiding place around every build- 
ing. and over the roofs as well.” 

The roofs? .\nna‘s heart fairly 
stopped. He must be seeing her! 
There was surely no one else on the 
roof. She tried to rise. 

“For the last time, start walking 
to this door.” the loud-speaker 
boomed. “If you haven’t started by 
the time I count three, I’ll shoot to 
kill. One. . .Two. . . ” On the shout 
of “Three!” .Anna sprang up and 
started walking. 

“Don't shoot! I’m coming!” she 
cried out. She took four quick strides 
along the rooftop, walking toward the 
brightest light. “Don’t shoot. I’m not 
a wingman!” 

“Huss.^sh! .\ winged figure 
flashed down from somewhere over- 
head and .snatched her up. She al- 
most lost a shoe, struggling against 
the surprise rescue. Her captor fleiv 
almost straight up, then darted off 
toward the black mountainside at 
high speed. 

Bullets whipped past. Anna had the 
dreadful vision of being shot through 
the heart, dying as she fell. Once the 
wingman gave a sharp twitch, as if 
his right wing had been nipped by a 
bullet. He swooped downward, he 
dodged to one side, then darted down 
again, swifter and swifter. The black- 
ness of the mountainside came up at 
them. The lights from the Hospital 
grounds were closed, away from view. 

With a strong flutter of his two 
great wings, .Anna’s deliverer came 
gracefully to his feet. He released her 
from his grasp and said, in precise 
accents. “There. There you are. 
Anna.” 

“Thank you, Green Flash,” Anna 
breathed. 
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CHAPTER XVTI 

npHE FOUR of them flew eastward 
on three pairs of wings. Green 
Flash and Gray Boy took turns car- 
rying Anna. Purple Wings flew close 
by, and at times she reached across to 
squeeze Anna’s hand. It was a happy 
reunion between Anna and the winged 
couple she had loved so well: and it 
was soon to be happier still, for they 
were taking her to the cave where 
George Hurley was hiding. 

In the light of a small electric 
lantern, George Hurley blinked sleep- 
ily at his visitors. He was not sur- 
prised to see Green Flash and Purple 
Wings, for they had been taking care 
of him for many days. He w-as not 
entirely surprised to see the new es^ 
capee, the slender, swift-winged Gray 
Boy, for the break had been carefully 
planned. 

But to look up out of a sound sleep 
and see his own wife standing here 
in his secret cave in the \’’enus moun- 
tains — smiling down at him, running 
her fingers through his uncombed 
hair, saying ‘‘Hi, Big Boy, what's 
news?” — he just gulped hard and 
shook his head and said, “It ain’t so. 
She looks real, but I know it ain’t 
so.” 

Big Boy Hurley was feeling fine, 
almost! He paced the floor to prove 
it. He felt so well he had w'anted to 
help Green Flash with the night’s 
rescue expedition, but his weight was 
against him. Green Flash had refused 
to add a iwo-hundred-and-forty-pound 
handicap to his flight. 

Anna nestled in George’s arms and 
remained curiously quiet while the 
three wingmeii talked excitedly about 
the well-planned escape. The part 
that hadn’t been planned was Anna’s 
arrival on the roof. The rest had been 
routine— two wingmen faking a fight 
through the bars, the cries of wing- 


men from all sides, and the inevitable 
showerbath from a fire hose which 
they knew the custodian would turn 
on the fighters while wingmen on the 
outside broke through the bars of 
Gray Boy’s cell, Anna’s chant had 
sounded just before time for the sig- 
nal. Fortunately some winged friend 
had flown the message to Purple 
Wings in the nick of time. 

“But when you started to walk the 
roof, Anna,” Green Flash recalled, 
‘‘I was sure the man wdth the gun 
w'ould shoot first and ask questions 
afterward. We were all lucky we 
didn’t get winged. Right, Gray Boy?” 

Gray Boy showed a boyish grin, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘‘We come good,” he said, using 
the simple words he knew. Then as 
if to show off his familiarity with 
the language of his caretaker.'?, he 
said, still grinning, ‘‘Shut up, you 
damn idiot, or I’ll singe your wings.” 
Purple Wings hastily apologized for 
him. ‘Tt's just a hospital expres.sion 
the inmates pick up. He doesn't know’ 
how it sounds to us,” 

.Anna was hardly listening. She was 
studying the guileless countenance of 
her husband so curiously that he 
said, “A^’hatsa matter, dear? Some- 
tliing wrong?” 

Anna’s answer sounded like a judge 
summing up the evidence before the 
hanging. 

“What a fake you are, George Hur- 
ley ! Here I thought you were either 
dead or dying, and you aren’t even 
sick. I thought you were lost, and I 
find you in the hands of the best 
friends in the world. I thought you 
were at least out of touch with cur- 
rent ev'^ents and here I see you even 
have a radio. All the comforts of 
home! Now where did you get a ra- 
dio?” 

“One of Green Flash's friends 
picked it up for me the day after they 
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dragged me up here. By the way/’ 
George said, *•! caught a newscast 
just before you came in. President 
Waterfield has issued a public SOS 
for the assistant ambassador to re- 
port at the New Earth embassy right 
away. It didn’t give the assistant am- 
bassador’s name, but if any of you 
happen to know who it is — ” 

‘'George, I hate to leave you here 
in this cave. Can you get back to the 
Venus Capitol by yourself?” 

‘•Huh? Where are you going in 
such a hurry?” 

‘‘If these friends will fly me to a 
taxi, I’m going to the Embassy,” 
Anna said. “Duty calls.” 

CHAPTER XVIII 

A NNA PINCHED hersel.V while 
she waited for the elevator, and 
again before entering the Embassy 
reception room on the eleventh floor. 
“Is this me or not me?” she whis- 
pered to herself. 

The receptionist ushered her into the 
private sanctum of President Water- 
field, who embraced her warmly and 
led her by the picture window. 

“Breakfast and coffee will be right 
in,” he said. ‘ I know this is unusual, 
calling for you so early in the morn- 
ing. But things are happening fast, 
and we must get our plans together 
at once. There’ll be a big battle over 
there beginning this morning.” 

He was looking across at the Con- 
clave Hall where representatives from 
many planets were holding their series 
of meetings. 

I’ll need time to dress and make 
up, Anna thought. “I suppose you 
want me to cast a vote or some- 
thing,” 

‘‘I want you to make a speech,” 
President Waterfield said. 

.\nna felt herself grow pale. The 
pink light of the morning sun didn’t 


help at all. She glanced at herself in 
a mirror and saw that she was chalk- 
white. She thought of Georgie, Junior 
back on the Earth and wondered if 
he didn’t need her. 

“Isn’t there a ship leaving for the 
Earth — ” 

But President Waterfield wasn’t 
listening. He was already in full swing 
of his diplomatic battle. 

‘“News travels fast, .\nna. Fortu- 
nately I’ve learned about a measure 
that the Ambassador of Mercury is 
going to present today. It may be 
perfectly fair and honest, but I’m 
anxious to be ready.” 

All at once a flash of light crossed 
through Anna’s whirling mind and she 
said, ‘“Whatever it is, I’m against it.” 

Waterfield stared at her. “Not so 
hasty, please. I haven’t even told you 
what it is.” 

‘“I’m against it. Do I get a vote?” 

“Certainly not. But you get to 
make a speech.” 

“I’ll make it,” Anna said. ‘“I’ll have 
it ready in an hour.” She started 
toward the door. 

“Wait, Anna! I haven’t even told 
you what the Mercury official is up 
to. It may not be so bad.” 

“It’s bad,” Anna said. “He got 
his ideas from Madam Zukor.” 

President Waterfield drank his cof- 
fee black while listening to Anna’s ac- 
count of her recent activities. He gave 
a deep painful sigh and drank more 
black coffee. 

Finally he said, “Anna, they may 
worry us, but they’re not going to 
hurt us.” 

“.\re you sure? Madam Zukor 
doesn’t mean to stop until she wins. 
She’ll try every way short of war to 
win the Earth for herself. Did I say, 
short of war! I wonder 1” 

“No, Anna. They can’t hurt us. 
We have a great big brother — a guest 
from Mogo. .\nd, fortunately, he has 
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at last settled down for a friendly 
visit. I received the news this morn- 
ing.’' 

CHAPTER XIX 

NEW Earth capitol was in 
its glory at last. The great 
breathless number-one news event of 
this bright Saturday morning was that 
at last the visiting Mogo giant had 
parked his space ship exactly where 
he was supposed to park it. and now 
the mile-high door was open, in the 
side of the ship; the giant was look- 
ing out — in short, Mr. Mogo was ex- 
pected to emerge at any moment. 

It was high time for the New Earth 
to roll out the red carpet and receive 
this great big brother with open arms. 

Captain Keller mounted the review- 
ing stand at Cliff Park, high above 
the river valley. A half dozen city 
dignitaries surrounded him. The band 
played its brassiest marches, and the 
gay crowds shouted and waved ban- 
ners. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning, 
under the full blaze of the summer 
sun, when the long-delayed official 
reception became a fact. Out of the 
vast ship stepped the Mogo giant. 

He was a tower of flamboyant col- 
ors. His outfit might have been 
pieced together of many chance gar- 
ments, as if he had picked up what- 
ever he could lay hands on before 
hastily boarding for the trip. He 
stood gazing down at the cheering 

throngs. Plainly he was fascinated. 

‘•Welcome, friend of Gret-O-Gret!” 
Captain Keller called through the am- 
plifiers. 

The giant grinned. He glanced 

around at the city, at the distant hills, 
at the river valley that stretched 
away from Cliff Park. His feet were 
planted solidly on the clearing ad- 
joining the river, where factories 


were some day to be built. The whole 
wide countryside must have been vis- 
ible to him as he towered there, farms 
and forests and mountains hundreds 
of miles around. But he bent his mas- 
sive head and shoulders toward the 
crowd that was welcoming him. In 
his big orange eyes shone a weird 
light of fascination. 

Captain Keller prompted the news- 
casters who were narrating the event 
into the microphones. Loud-speakers 
directed the interest of the crowd. 

‘The banner you see the giant 
holding,” came the announcer’s voice, 
‘‘is a sixty-foot canvas calling card. 
This is the giant’s official ticket to 
the Earth. This canva.s was given to 
the leader Gret-O-Gret by Captain 
Keller on his recent expedition to Mo- 
go.” 

The crowds cheered. 

Later, when Captain Keller made 
a few remarks, he again referred to 
the official invitation. 

There was deep emotion in his 
voice as he spoke the name of Grct- 
0-Gret. 

“...this official document which 
you ^ee the giant now holding in his 
hands, ladies and gentlemen, is our 
guarantee, and our bond — our certif- 
icate of faith. It is our guarantee 
that the New Earth shall not fail to 
be a good host — that we shall extend 
our unfailing hospitality to this friend 
of our great good brother, Gret-O- 
Gret!” 

p.\L'L KELLER’S arms, lifted up 
toward the huge figure towering 
toward the sky. would appear in all 
the afternoon newspapers, and would 
go down in the annals of New Earth 
history. Interplanetary good will had 
surely reached a new high! 

The waves of applause, however 
weak they might sound to the giant 
through the amplifiers, were the stout- 
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est token the crowd could muster to 
express the New Earth’s intent to be 
the perfect host. 

The giant was surely understanding. 
At least he was still beaming down 
at them with the curious light in his 
eyes. He bent closer, and the flow- 
ing many-colored garments reflected 
their warm glow of colored light over 
all of Cliff Park. Streams of dust 
sifted down from his collar as he 
bowed — and the bright cloud of dust 
hung in the sunshine like a steamy 
wreath. 

‘’.\nd now,’’ Paul Keller said. 'T 
shall .speak to our guest in his own 
Mogo language. I shall ask him to 
tell us his name.*' 

Keller’s Mogo words ‘sounded 
through the amplifiers. He waited for 
the giant to make a response. The 
crowd waited. Keller repeated his 
Mogo question. ‘•Friend of Gret-0- 
Gret, please tell us your name.” 

The answer boomed down like a 
ripping of the skies, like a collision 
of electric storms, like thunder .diak- 
ing the universe. 

The giant pronounced his name, 
and followed it with a long loud 
laugh, and when he was through, the 
echoes were still rocking back and 
forth through the valley. The crowd 
was temporily panicked. The shock of 
the big voice had terrified many, who 
started to run in all directions, falling 
over each other. Clashing glass from 
the nearest building added to the fren- 
zy. Most of the windows of the near- 
est factory had been shattered. 

Paul Keller called for order. There 
was no cause for alarm, he declared. 
The Earth people must learn to ex- 
pect a few surprises. 

■’ The giant has told us his name is 
Faz-O-Faz. Let us do everything in 
our power to make Faz-O-Faz com- 
fortable. Perhaps he i.s already hun- 
gry. We’ll see. The committee has 


prepared a breakfast for him. Let us 
now serve him his first meal on the 
Earth.” 

The activity had been prepared well 
in advance. Rapidly, ten dump trucks, 
filled with loaves of bread, backed 
into position at the edge of the cliff 
and dumped their contents into a wide 
chute that had been constructed for 
.serving meals to a giant. 

At the foot of the chute was a re- 
ceptacle that resembled a wooden sal- 
ad bowl. Built on a framework of 
steel at a cost of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it was as large as an 
ocean-going vessel, and as sturdy. The 
shipbuilders had given it a fine fin- 
ish. Its wooden surface gleamed like 
the well polished decks of an ocean 
liner. 

The ten truck loads of bread 
.swished down The chute into the bowl, 
and the crowds squealed with delight. 
No one had ever seen such a magnif- 
icent bowl of bread before in the 
history of the .solar system. 

“The giant's dish has now been 
filled,” Captain Keller called. ‘T shall 
now explain to the giant in Mogo—” 

Explanations were not necessary. 
The giant Faz-O-Faz was apparently 
quick to get the idea. He reached 
down and picked up the bowl. He 
straightened, put the bowl to his lips 
and unceremoniously dumped the con- 
tents into his mouth. 

Then he tossed the bowl aside, and 
it fell in a field six miles aw’ay. 

CHAPTER XX 

pROM THE looks of the giant Faz- 
O-Faz, no one could be sure that 
his appetite had been entirely satis- 
fied. Murmurings on the .speakers’ 
platform from the several dignitaries 
changed the remainder of the pro- 
gram. These men of prominence had 
each expected to deliver a brief 
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speech of welcome. Xow they were 
more concerned with making sure the 
giant had plenty of food. Keller or- 
dered the trucks to load up with more 
bread and bring it on. but fast. 

Within the next thirty minutes the 
city’s entire bread supply was poured 
into the chute. There was no longer 
a bowl to catch it, but the giant Faz- 
0-Faz proved to have willing hands 
for the occasion. When the bread was 
all gone, his hands were still there, 
cupped under the chute, wailing for 
the rest of his breakfast. 

Someone suggested that he might 
be w'illing to eat a few sacks of flour, 
while the bakeries were catching up. 

“We’ll try straight wheat,” Keller 
directed. Whereupon, several truck- 
loads of grain were carted in to fill 
the waiting giant's hands. 

Faz-O-Faz welcomed the wheat, 
and munched contentedly. 

“There, it looks as if we’ve found 
the answer to the food problem,’’ Kel- 
ler declared to his committee. “But 
we’re going to have to do some fig- 
uring on this matter.” 

“It will take a whole year to raise 
another wheat crop,” one of the key 
committeemen reminded. 

“I appreciate that fact, Sanderson,” 
Keller said. “And that’s only one 
item. We’ll have to do some estimat- 
ing.” 

“And what about that food bowl?” 
Sanderson asked. “We invested two 
hundred thousand dollars in that 
bowl.” 

Captain Keller mopped the per- 
spiration from his forehead. He knew 
that Sanderson was deeply worried 
over the events of the morning, and 
Sanderson's worries were contagious. 
A bright-eyed little man with plenty 
of bounce, he was generally level- 
headed in spite of his explosive man- 
ner. This morning he had remained 
reniarkably calm through the giant's 


orgy of eating, and the Captain knew 
that his dignity and patience had been 
an important factor in holding the 
welcoming ceremony together. 

‘AVe’ll drive out and take a look 
at that bowl,” Keller said. ‘‘Perhaps 
it won’t be damaged beyond use. .\t 
any rate, our guest seems to be com- 
fortable and happy over his recep- 
tion.’’ 

Yes, Faz-O-Faz was at peace with 
the world. He had finished eating and 
murmured contentedly a few words 
that may have been his acknowledg- 
ment — the nearest thing to a thank- 
you that the crowd was to hear. He 
sat on the low, flat industrial land be- 
low the^ park, and rested one hand 
on the ridge. The people had backed 
away, by this time, seeing from his 
actions that he wanted to lounge down 
for more comfort. 

After he had finished chewing, he 
cast his eyes about over the city. From 
a sitting position, he towered above 
it at an elcyation of perhaps two 
thousand feet. He committed a slight 
act of damage, then, before anyone 
could warn him it wasn’t the proper 
thing for a guest to do. He picked 
the slender steeple off the top of a 
church and used it to pick his teeth. 

He tossed it into the river when he 
was through, and crouched down 
closer to the surface of the eartli. 
spreading an arm over Cliff Park 
upon whicli to lay his head. The 
speaker’s platform upon which Cap- 
tain Keller and the welcoming offi- 
cials had stood a few minutes before 
was now rolled to splinters under the 
weight of the giant’s reclining shoul- 
der. 

He blinked his big orange-colored 
eyes a few times, then closed them 
contentedly and fell asleep. At the 
sound of his first deep sonorous snore 
more than two hundred windows were 
shattered. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

YOU think weVe made a 
good first impression on him?*’ 
Sanderson asked as the helicopter 
party swung over the river toward the 
field where the salad bowl had land- 
ed. 

‘Thn deeply concerned about the 
first impression he has made upon 
us,” said Captain Keller very serious- 

ly. 

^•'Oh! Listen to our Captain Keller, 
our famed friend of the Mogos.” 

“Yes, I’m serious, gentlemen,” Kel- 
ler said. ‘Tt’s too bad that Gret-O- 
Gret couldn’t have explained more 
about us to this friend before .send- 
ing him. I don’t wish to be quoted, but 
I feel deeply disappointed over the 
giant’s conduct.’’ 

‘‘Well!” Jay Sanderson appeared 
to be suffering from a not too mild 
shock. ‘T was under the impression, 
Captain Keller, that we were wel- 
coming a guest, not a menace. I 
had complete faith that you your- 
self would be able to keep this gen- 
tleman from Mogo under control. Are 
we to understand from your remarks 
that this morning’s demonstration of 
greed and waste was not what you 
expected?” 

“It was not,” Keller said. “This 
guest is going to have to be handled. 
He’s nothing like Gret-O-Gret, from 
his first sample of his manners.” Then 
Keller realized that he might be do- 
ing the IMogo an injustice, judging on 
such little evidence. “However, gen- 
tlemen, we must face him with the 
same kindly hospitality w'e would of- 
fer Gret-O-Grct himself. In the long 
run, I'm sure it will pay.” 

“In the meantime, it's going to cost 
like hell,” Sanderson said bluntly. 
“We’d just as well make up our minds 
to that.” 


“Have you figured yet how many 
million bushels of wheat he'll eat in 
a year?” someone asked. 

“Oh, we can’t think of feeding him 
regularly” Keller said quickly. “I’m 
sure he must have his own food sup- 
ply in the ship. Gret-O-Gret would 
have prepared him at least to that 
extent. I’ll have a committee look into 
the ship at first opportunity.” 

They landed the copter near the 
fallen salad bowl and for the next 
two hours they walked around it, dis- 
cussing the prospect of undoing the 
damage. An engineer in the party es- 
timated that twenty thousand dollars 
would put the property back in shape. 
It was badly wrecked but not beyond 
repair. 

Sanderson spluttered, but he said, 
“Captain, that’s a lot of money — how- 
ever, I’ll see that the committee 
swings it — ” 

“Let’s hold off, Sanderson,” Keller 
said. “Give me time to talk with this 
Mogo. ” 

“It’s a tough question, Captain,” 
Sanderson said for the twentieth time. 
“Five hundred years from now our 
descendants may very well thank us 
for having the foresight to build 
strong ties with the Mog® world — 
who knows. A few million dollars 
spent to make this giant happy could 
turn out to be the wisest investment 
of the age.” 

I^ELLER thanked the sharp-eyed 
little business man for his loyal- 
ty and far-sightedness — qualities he 
valued as a Xew Earth leader. In his 
own mind, Keller was asking ques- 
tions. Would the visit from this Mogo 
ever prove to be worth the cost, 
after such a bad beginning? But 
of this Keller was sure, he would per- 
sonally need the loyalty of men like 
Sanderson and the committee to see 
him through to the best answers. 
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They reentered the jet-copter and 
lifted. Across toward the city they 
could see that their guest was still 
resting, sprawled along the side of 
the river, with one foot resting on 
the wreckage of the Athletic Club’s 
new luxury yacht. 

The giant was napping, but not 
too soundly. Now and then his 
orange eyes would wink open and 
closed, as he shuffled for a more 
comfortable position. 

When the .^un rose the following 
morning, the giant yawned, and drew 
himself up to a sitting positioji. As 
observers afterward reported, he 
looked hopefully to the chute, then 
cast his eyes about a.s if trying to 
spot the dump trucks that had 
brought him his meals the day be- 
fore. 

His memory for matters connect- 
ed with food must have been fairly 
sharp, as the people were soon to ob- 
serve. From his elevation he must 
have remembered that the dump 
trucks got their loads of wheat from 
the freight cars on the railway sid- 
ing that ran past the grain clevator.s. 

He reached across to the railroad 
tracks and picked up a string of 
three freight cars. (Wheat was 
spilled, the news reporters said after- 
ward, from the tracks to midtown, 
across the industries north of the 
business district, over the tops of the 
new apartment buildings on Old Lib* 
erty Row, and into Cliff Park.) 

He dumped the spillings into an- 
other hand, and tossed them into his 
mouth — though such a .shower of 
■wheat fell that many flocks of birds 
falso edible'i were to be attracted 
for many weeks to come. He broke 
open the cars that were sealed, and 
when he had finished Ins meal, with 
characteristic regard for the sanita- 
tion of his surroundings, he threw the 
broken box-cars into the river, slight- 


ly damaging a bridge downstream. 

He scooped up a drink, spluttered 
noisily, brushed his lips with the back 
of his hand, and then settled down 
in the morning sunshine and went 
back to sleep. From all reports, the 
guest from Mogo was making him- 
self right at home. 

CHAPTER XXII 

jpRESIDENT Watcrlield and Anna 
Hurley were expecting the bomb- 
shell that burst upon the Solar Con- 
clave that morning after the Mercury 
Ambassador's social engagement with 
Madam Zukor. 

‘■Don’t let them think we’re wor- 
ried.’’ the President advised Anna. 

if tliey put the measure over, 
w'e’re not worried.” 

“I can’t be that deceitful, Mr. Wa- 
terfield — ” 

‘•But we’re not worried. We have a 
big brother from Mogo to help us. 
Tell me, .\nna — ” 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Waterficid?” She was 
trying to keep her mind on so many 
things at once — her sjjeech, and the 
uproar that was sure to fill the Con- 
clave Hal], and the headlines — al- 
ready she could hear the shout of the 
new.sboys on the streets. 

“I'ell me. .Anna, as you remember 
Gret-O-Gret. don’t you believe that 
if the New Earth were in a crisis, 
he would come to our re.scue — I mean 
if he were on the Earth, visiting 
us?” 

‘•Ql course.” 

•‘Well, then, it he sent a guest in 
his place, wouldn't the gtiest do the 
same?” 

•f — I suppo.se so — I mean, if he 
could.” 

“If the time comes, then, that the 
New Earth needs new buildings— 
fast — and new highways and new 
factories — fast — we’ve got a big 
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brother, right there, today, on the 
job, ready to help us — ” 

‘“You're so right. Mr. Waterfield.-’ 

“Thanks to Paul Keller's fore- 
sight, they can’t put anything over 
on us. If the Solar Conclave demands 
that we show two years of progress 
for every year weVe been going, we 
can do it. Whatever standards they 
set, we can come through. We can! 
W’e can do it, because we have a 
Mogo guest right on the job, ready 
and eager to help us.” 

“Then we’ve not a thing to worry 
about, have we?” Anna said with a 
gulp. “'“Now that you’ve reasoned it 
all out for me. Mr. Waterfield, tell 
me just one thing. Why am I .=till 
worried?” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

'^HE WHOLE Solar world stopped 
and caught its breath' over the 
headlines. 

‘'WHO OWNS THE KARTIH^' 

“CONCLAVE MAY DECLARE 
OWNERSHIP MUST BE AP- 
PROVED BY INTERPLANETARY 
DECREET 

That was the bombshell. 

And the explanation for such a 
breath-taking proposal? Not Anna 
Hurley’s explanation, certainly. Not 
that Madam Zukor and her coterie 
of power-hungry friends were set- 
ting up an air-tight trap. Not that 
the Ambassador of Mercury, along 
wdth a few other interplanetary loud- 
talkers, had been drawn into secret 
parties with the glamorous and per- 
suasive Zukor! No, nothing like 
that! 

The explanation was — and any 
fact-seeking citizen could hear it on 
the air or read it under the head- 
lines — that civilization was about to 
turn a corner. 


For centuries (the explanations ex- 
plained) nations had owned their 
share of this planet or that planet 
simply by virtue of having taken 
possession — grabbing the land, sit- 
ting on it, and making laws to gov- 
ern it. 

Take the Wingmen. At the mo- 
ment a section of the Venus con- 
tinent belonged to them. Why? Be- 
cause they had always lived there, 
and no one in his right mind would 
question their right to keep on liv- 
ing there, not unless he wanted to 
upset the peace of the planet. 

There was a widespread Earth 
population on \’enus, too. Lands had 
been purchased or procured (the ex- 
planations never used the word sto- 
len) by Earth men from time to time 
as the migration came on. 

And so it was with Mars, and 
with the satellites; so it was with 
Mercury, and with the lightly pop- 
ulated caverns of the planet Saturn. 

But now (the explanations de- 
clared) it was time for interplanetary 
customs to turn a sharp corner. 

The Earth, whose former life had 
been destroyed, was wide open! 

It was waiting for new populations 
to come in with the will and the en- 
ergy to build a new civilizations. 

And who — who, if not the Inter- 
planetary Conclave — who had a right 
to say lihat populations? 

TRUE, A LITTLE handful of 
Earth people had already leaped 
in, calling themselves the New Earth. 
They had fastened their claim upon 
the entire empty globe. They assumed 
that, by \’irtue of being there, they 
owned the Earth. 

They didn't, the Ambassador from 
Mercury declared. The age of squat- 
ter sovereignty was past! 

From now on, this Mercury of- 
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ficial had indicated., every nation of 
every planet must realize that it lived 
not unto itself: rather, that it was a 
part of an interplanetary community. 
If this little patch of sky meant to 
thrive down through the ages, it must 
govern itself with interplanetary 
agreements. 

Several high officials from Mars 
and a few from Venus had already 
indorsed the Mercury .\mbassador's 
proposal. And how (the explanations 
asked) could anyone oppose such a 
reasonable principle? 

From the first headline and the 
first broadcast, the idea made a big 
splash. Here was history in the mak- 
ing! The Ambassador from Mercury 
had uttered the most memorable ut- 
terance in all Solar history! 

And what would this mean for the 
New Earth? 

It would mean that its present 
government might be swept aside by 
interplanetary decree. .\n interplan- 
etary committee should investigate 
its claims and measure it.s progress. 
The committee might well ask, what 
is the New Earth government achiev- 
ing? Is it building new homes? Is it 
producing enough food? Is it e.x- 
panding economically? 

// the New Earth is not moving 
forward efficiently, it should lose its 
right to exist. 

This was the theme song of the 
Ambassador from Mercury. 

And what did the representatives 
of the New Earth have to say about 
all this? 

‘Tadies and gentlemen of the Solar 
System, I give you President Water- 
field, spokesman for the people of the 
New Earth,” the Conclave chair- 
man announced, and Waterfield 
marched to the speaker’s platform 
and faced his audience. 


CHAPTER XXTV 

VERY fact that I am speak- 
■**ing here.” President Waterfield 
began, ‘‘p^c>ve5 that the New Earth 
has been accepted by the other 
planets.” 

Leading up to a cii.-^cuss'on of the 
plan, he pointed to the chart upon 
which it was outlined. 

‘•Frankly, this is not for us. The 
time may come when we will be will- 
ing to accept something along this 
line. But not this. This plan is full 
of tricks. It conceals the hidden pur- 
pose.s of certain nameless parties who 
ha\e personal motives. This plan 
coukl be the means of criminal ac- 
tions undreamed of by the members 
of this Conclave. To approve it would 
be to insult your integrity and mine.” 

'These were strong words. The lis- 
teners were divided in their res|X>nse. 
There were boos, there was applause. 

“Now you know my stand.” Presi- 
dent Waterfield .said. ‘'But I'm anx- 
ious for you to hear from another 
citizen of the New Earth — the only 
person who lived through the great 
bombing — Mrs. .Anna Hurley.” 

The next thing Anna knew, she 
was addressing the ladie.s and gentle- 
men of the Conclave as if they were 
next-door neighbors who had .stopped 
in for tea. 

She wished they could meet 
George, her husband. He was a 
great guy. all two hundred and fortv 
pounds of him — and he’d finally got- 
ten used to her calling him ‘‘Big 
Boy,” 

.\nd she wished they could all have 
a glimpse of their little two year old, 
Georgio, Junior. Back on the New 
Earth, where he happened to be the 
first child born after the bombing, 
everybody thought he was a grand 
little kid — like all the other little 
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kids being born on the Xew Earth 
these days. 

“But speaking of this plan/’ .\nna 
went on, ‘“personally, I'd feel terrible 
if you voted for it and put an end to 
our New Earth organization. You see 
this Xew Earth organization is our 
baby!” 

The people in the audience were with 
her, Anna thought. Their smiles gave 
her courage. 

“Now I ask you, if you had a new 
baby in your home, how would you 
like for the whole community to get 
together and take a vote to see 
whether you get to keep it?” 

She made a forlorn face for them, 
and they an.swered her with laughter 
and applause. Then her voice grew 
more intense. 

“Can’t you imagine how you'd 
feel? The committee knocks and says, 
'Sorry, friends, it isn't your baby any 
more — we’ve \oted to give it to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones.’ You wouldn't like 
thatl You know darn well it’s your 
baby, and nobody's got a right to 
take it away, in spite of all the fine 
print they fix up in the laws. That’s 
our situation — and I .say if anybody 
tries to take our New Earth away 
from us, it’s a dastardly crime.” 

Cold silence filled the room as 
Anna’s word.s drove home. Was her 
audience still with her? She wasn’t 
sure, but she meant to plunge des- 
perately. 

“Now I'm going to tell you some- 
thing. If you’re still in favor of this 
plan, it might be because you’re not 
doing your own thinking. You might 
be letting some amba.ssador do your 
thinking for you. Did you ever stop 
to think, who dors the thinking for 
the ambassador?” 

^HE AMBASSADOR from Mer- 
cury, who had been silting smug- 
ly in the third row, suddenly leaped 


to his feet. He cursed and shouted a 
protest. The curse was in his own 
native tongue; the protest was in the 
Conclave language. ‘Mr. Chairman, 
stop that w’omanl She has no right 
to speak disrespectfully!” 

Anna didn't like his shouting. She 
made that plain by .shouting right 
back. “I’m going to tell you — all of 
you — whether the .\mbassador from 
\’enus likes it or not. I want to 
say — ” 

■‘Stop her! Sergeant-at-arms, I de- 
mand that you stop her! I will not 
have such talk — ’’ 

‘T want to say that this plan did 
not come from the mind of the .\m- 
bassador — ” 

“No. you have no right to say 
that! You cannot challenge the mo- 
tives of an ambassador — ” 

“I’m trying to tell you,” Anna 
fairly screamed, as the chairman and 
the ambassador strode toward her 
gesturing her to stop. “I’m trying to 
tell you it’s not the Ambassador’s mo- 
tive. it’s someone else’s. I over- 
heard — ” 

“Sergeant-at-arm.s, remove her!’’ the 
.\mbassador roared. 

The sergeant-at-arms had beck- 
oned three attendants, who were al- 
ready bouncing up the steps onto the 
speaker’s platform. President Water- 
field tried to push them back, and his 
gesture gave her the quick moment 
to shout her charge full in the face 
of the ^lercury Ambassador. 

“Believe me, I overheard Madam 
Zukor! Zukor is the one who plot- 
ted this business against the New 
Earth ! Madam Zukor, who almost 
got away with the Earth before!” 

“Lock her up!” the !Mcrcury Am- 
bassador ordered the sergeant-at- 
arms. 

“Lock her up! the sergeant-at-arms 
echoed to the attendants. They 
pushed President Waterfield aside 
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roughly and stormed toward her. 

At the same moment a fluttering 
of wings sounded from the balcony, 
and a brilliant flash of purple sud- 
denly shot down through the room, 
under the lights of the big chandelier, 
across to the speaker’s platform. 

“Purple Wings!” Anna cried. Im- 
pulsively she went into the winged 
girl’s arms. 

‘•Come! I need you!” Purple 
Wings’ low-spoken words were the 
only sound in the deathly silent 
room in that instant. Anna was in 
her arms, then, and Purple Wings 
leaped into the air, beating her wings. 
She flew past the chandelier, up to- 
ward the corner of the gallery. 

Attendants rushed toward the 
stairs, and the chairman, rapping his 
gavel, ordered Anna to come back. 
But Anna was with Purple Wings. 
The window was open, and a moment 
later they were up in the sunlit air, 
flying over the tops of buildings. 

CHAPTER XXV 

pURPLE WINGS landed on a roof- 
^ top to catch her breath. There 
was an inviting shadow down one of 
the sloping sides. Together they hov- 
ered in silence, listening for the 
sounds of pursuers. Apparently they 
were safe. 

“You can’t take me any farther,” 
Anna said. “I’m too much for your 
wings. What’s it all about, anyway? 
Did you think I was in danger?” 

“Not you, but George, your mate,” 
Purple Wings panted. “So I come for 
you.” 

“Oh, it’s George! I thought he 
would be coming back.” 

‘T hope he will be.” Purple Wings’ 
low voice was full of fear. “I have 
so much to tell you, Anna. But first, 
can you learn whether your mate has 
returned to his space ship?” 


Purple Wings, with daring born of 
desperation, carried Anna down to a 
nearby shop, and there Anna called 
the space port. It took only a mo- 
ment to learn that George Hurley’s 
space flivver was there, untouched. 
“Mr. Hurley has not reported back 
since his arrival,” the attendant said. 

“Then he didn’t escape the fight,” 
Purple Wings said to Anna. “He 
couldn’t have. .\nd there was no 
chance that he could win against six 
such men.” 

“Where will we find him?” 

“The one chance — the Wingman 
Hospital.” 

They hired a jet taxi and flew 
northward over the roofs and over 
the fields, toward the wingmen’s 
mountains. 

Anna, bewildered by everything 
her winged companion had said and 
done, was gratified, at last, to learn 
what had happened. Purple Wings, 
in her quiet and beautiful way, talked 
as they rode to the hospital. 

“My spy, Limpy Lady, has al- 
ways kept track of Madam Zukor 
for me,” Purple Wings said. Limpy 
Lady, she explained, was a loyal 
friend who had been crippled by gun- 
fire when a child; whose prettiness 
together with her injured wing won 
her the sympathy of people who 
otherwise might have suspected her. 
She had been highly successful, thus 
far, at keeping tab on Madam Zukor. 
It was through Limpy Lady that 
Green Flash had quickly learned of 
George Hurley’s accident at the 
Silver Garden, and had come to his 
rescue with first aid, and helped him 
hide in the mountains. 

“The night we rescued you from 
the hospital roof,” Purple Wings said, 
“Limpy Lady stayed to keep an eye 
on the night watchman who had 
threatened you. Very soon, the night 
man had company. A young Doctor 
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Millrock. Do you know him?” 

‘‘Tve seen him,” Anna said. “He*s 
not a doctor.” 

“Then he was pretending. That 
was what Limpy Lady thought as 
she overheard the bargain.” 

‘“Bargain?” 

‘“Doctor Millrock offered to pur- 
chase all of the most troublesome in- 
mates for a low sum. He said he 
would take them to the Earth imme- 
diately, to be used in his scientific 
experiments.” 


i<T_TE WAXTEI) them for col- 
onists, for ^[adam Zukor,” 
Anna said. ‘“Did he succeed?” 

“They called the manager before 
daybreak, and there was lots of call- 
ing to other officials. It was being 
arranged. Meanwhile, Limpy Lady 
spied on the doctor as he talked to 
the inmates through the bars. The/ 
were in favor, naturally, for it meant 
a trip to the Earth, and freedom— 
exactly what Green Flash and I have 
been trying to accomplish for them. 
They began telling the young doctor 
about Green Flash, and said that he 
must be allowed to go along as their 
leader. Doctor Millrock was quick to 
ask them w'here he would find Green 
Flash.” 

‘‘To get him out of the way, I sup- 


pose.” 

“Yes. And when he learned that 
Green Flash was at the cave of your 
mate, dressing his wound, the young 
doctor hurried out to his companions. 
Now that they knew where the cave 
was, they flew to it in their jet-cop- 
ter. There were six of them. Limpy 
Lady knew there would be danger 
for your mate, and for mine, so she 
came to me.” 

“And you came to me?” Anna 
asked. 

“I first flew to the mountain cave. 
I did not find anyone there. The jet- 


copter had already come and gone.” 

“So they got Big Boy and Green 
Flash! Where would they be now?” 

“They would come back to the 
hospital, where wingnien were to be 
loaded into a ship for the Earth.” 

“You think they would take Green 
Flash and Big Boy along with their 
load of inmates?” 

““I think they would soon kill both 
your mate and mine. But Limpy 
Lady was sure Madam Zukor had 
commanded that they both be 
brought back to the hospital alive. If 
so, we may find them there, being 
loaded into the ship.” 

They neared the Wingman Hos- 
pital in time to see a space shipbla.st- 
ing off into the sky. 

Near the place where the shop had 
stood for loading, they found the 
body of Limpy Lady. She would not 
be able to tell them whether their 
mates were Earth-bound on the de- 
parting ship, or whether they had 
been disposed of somewhere in the 
mountains — for Limpy Lady had 
been shot through the heart. 

CHAPTER XX\T 

'J’HE RADIOGRAM from Venus 
was waiting for Captain Keller 
when he returned home at midnight 
from a meeting with his ‘“Mogo com- 
mittee.” 

He picked up the yellow envelope. 
It had been opened. His good wife 
Katherine would have called him dur- 
ing the committee meeting if she had 
thought it advisable. Better that he 
should get that difficult session over 
before seeing this communication 
from President Waterfield. 

He dropped wearily into hi.s fa- 
vorite chair, after first removing a 
child's toy. These days Katherine was 
having such a wonderful time keep- 
ing little two-year-old Georgie Hur- 
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ley that children’s toys might be 
found anywhere. 

Tall and graceful and neat in her 
blue robe, Katherine brought in a 
tray of hot coffee, and as always 
after a wearying day, he commented 
to himself on her good looks. 

‘“Have you read the radiogram?” 
Katherine asked. 

He unfolded the yellow paper. It 
was a hundred-word message from 
President Watcrfield. 

“ . . . Sorry to report that we are 
losing our fight against the Inter- 
planetary Control measure. . .doubt 
that we can really votes enough to off- 
set the strength of Mercury .Ambas- 
sador... Therefore advise that you 
inform our Mogo guest of our situa- 
tion and accept any assistance he of- 
fers. His help in construction of 
buildings, bridges, railroads, airfields, 
etc., will be of inestimable value... 
Glad he can be with us through -this 
crisis, thanks to your foresight. Sin- 
cerely, President Water field.” 

“Thanks to my foresight, he 
says!” Paul Keller said. “That’s a 
laugh!” 

Katherine said, “And that phrase. 
‘.Accept any assistance the ^logo of- 
fers’ — I like that!” 

She nestled down in the chair with 
him, and waited for him to tell her 
the coffee was just right. He drank 
it absent-mindedly. 

‘T can’t understand Gret-O-Gret’s 
choosing such a fellow as Faz-O-Faz. 
Things arc getting worse instead of 
better. It will take the city ten years 
just to pay for broken wijidow glass.” 

“The New Earth can't afford it. 
Paul,” Katherine said. “Just when 
we’re getting well started, rebuilding 
and planning and saving for next 
year. Any new damages today?” 

“Six freight cars.” 

“Wheat?” 

“Wheat and oats.” 


‘ Any signs that he’s beginning to 
•feci his oats,’ as they say?” 

“Not yet. He hasn't moved. He just 
lies there against the warm cliff in 
the sun, eating and sleeping, drink- 
ing out of the river.” 

‘He’ll move off to another loca- 
tion one of these days.” 

“I hope so! That’s what worries 
the committee. They still don’t mind 
our having a Mogo giant for a guest 
if we could only make him respond 
with a few ordinary courtesies. We’ve 
already spent hours discussing ways 
to get him to move.” 

“Just so he doesn't move onto the 
city instead of away from it. Lots of 
people say they haven’t slept a wink 
since he came. Even if he didn’t mean 
any harm, he could crush a whole 
suburb with one false motion of his 
elbow.” 

“He’s playing havoc with our food 
situation,” Keller confessed. “We’re 
having to route the grains away from 
him. Still, we provide him with a 
few bo.x cars each day. If he reached 
down for his meal and picked up 
nothing but empty cars, who knows, 
he might tear up the tracks.” 

‘“What about his space ship?” 
Katherine asked. “Did he bring along 
his own supply of food concen- 
trates?” 

^f^^E DOUBT it. Helicopters 
^ have made the rounds of the 
.ship several times, trying to get a 
line on what it contains. No one has 
been able to break in, but the ap- 
pearances are that Faz-O-Faz made 
the trip without adequate prepara- 
tion.” 

“I don’t understand it,” Katherine 
said. “You’d have thought Gret-O- 
Gret would have taken great care to 
put your invitation in the hands of 
the right friend. If this fellow weren’t 
so everlastingly lazy, you know, he 
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could make himself mighty popular.’’ 

‘'Especially with this threat from 
the Interplanetary Conclave coming 
upl You know, our Xew Earth may 
be hard pressed to show that we're 
making any progress whatever, un- 
der the present conditions.” 

‘‘Progressl We’re backsliding. Our 
building program is at a standstill. 
Our food reserves have almost run 
out. And all those factories w'e were 
planning — what happened to them?’’ 

‘•Faz-O-Fa^ is sitting on the sites,” 
Paul Keller said. 

"He’s a dope.” 

‘^Careful. Y'’ou’re talking about our 
guest.” 

“He’s a dope. The Xew Earth has 
got to move him off his reservation 
somehow, Paul. By now everyone 
know.s he’s a mistake, whether we ad- 
mit it or not. By the way, what’s 
happened to the Mogo Tower?” 

‘ N’o work had been done on it late- 
ly,” Paul admitted. “The fact is, Faz- 
O-Faz took a fancy to the brass fig- 
ure of Gret-O-Gret over the en- 
trance.” 

“Damage it?” 

“Just removed it from the buildins. 
is all. The whole facade is ruined.” 

Katherine idly picked up the radio- 
gram and read it through again, shak- 
ing her head. ‘‘Paul, if they should 
get together and pass this measure, 
our New Earth would have to prove 
we’re building up rapidly. The way 
they’ve set up the measure, actually 
a colony of Wingmen might make a 
better showing than the Xew Earth.” 

Keller knew only too well. That 
was the trick of the percentage basis. 
A Xew Earth city of two thousand 
homes couldn't expect to build an- 
other thousand in a year, to report 
a fifty percent gain. But a wingman 
community of ten jungle huts might 
build another ten in a week — and 
thus be able to report a hundred per- 


cent gain. The cards were neatly 
stacked against the Xew Earth. 

“Not that we wouldn’t be glad to 
build at many times our present rate. 
Think of it, Katherine, if we had 
someone like Gret-O-Gret here to 
help us — ” 

“W’hat we have is Faz-O-Faz.” 
Katherine said. "There’.s a world of 
difference.” 

“Faz-O-Faz!” 

‘‘You’ve tried to talk with him?” 

"Till I'm black in the face.” 

“What does he say?” 

“He yawns.” 

The automatic bell sounded for an- 
other radiogram, and a moment later 
Paul and Katherine knew what the 
Xew Earth must soon know. The 
Mercury Amba.«sador’s measure had 
been passed by the Interplanetary 
Conclave. 

CHAPTER XXVH 


I^JAXY BL.\CK days followed for 
the Xew Earth. The fine enthu- 
siasm that had once prevailed across 
the land was quenched in a storm 
of descending doom. People met in 
little groups, ostensibly to try to find 
their way out of their growing diffi- 
culties: but more often than not they 
only increased their apprehensions. 

Nobody whistled the song “We’ve 
Got a Great Big Brother in Mogo 
Land.” 


Nobody wrote letters of praise to 
the newspapers concerning the offi- 
cials of the Mew Earth government, 
lauding their wisdom and their fore- 
sight in making friends with the gi- 
ants of a far-off world. 

It was to the credit of President 
I^'aterfield and Captain Keller that 
the whole Xew Earth did not stir up 
a popular revolt. The few such ten- 
dencies were talked down by the peo- 
ple themselves. 
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“We know Captain Kellex and 
President Waterfield,” they said, in 
effect, “and we haven't forgot how 
they brought us through bad times 
before. We’ll not be deceived into mis- 
judging their motives. We’ll stick by 
them." 

Captain Keller wished President 
Waterfield would return from Venus 
to handle the crisis personally. But 
in the President's absence, Keller did 
what he thought best. He called for 
mass meetings in every town for the 
purpose of discussing remedies for 
the impending catastrophe. 

All persons were urged to present 
their ideas, in speeches or in writing. 
Every citizen of the New Earth must 
know that he had a voice. 

Plans for dealing with the big 
sleeping brute from !Mogo rolled in 
by the thousands. 

Plans for meeting the emergency 
created by the new Conclave law 
were also offered. 

The Mogo Emergency plans ranged 
from complete kindness to swift and 
final destruction. “Keep talking to 
him." “Explain in words of one syl- 
lable that he is making himself un- 
pleasant. In time he’ll understand." 
“Send back to the ^logo System and 
ask Gret-O-Gret what to do.” “Coax 
him away from the Venus capitol with 
food... Plant a trail of his favorite 
delicacies. He’ll follow . . . Then keep 
feeding him at a safe distance...” 

Those were some of the milder pro- 
posals. .At the other extreme were 
proposals to poison him. to bind him 
with steel cables and move him across 
the continent to the ocean and dump 
him in (the engineers w’ho had cal- 
culated his weight and size smiled at 
the impossibility of such a feat) — ' 
and proposals to give him a thorough- 
going atom-bomb treatment. 

Captain Keller issued a public 
statement: “We urge you not to sub- 


mit plans involving personal harm to 
Faz-O-Faz. As all of us know, he 
himself could work unspeakable dam- 
age to our civilization if he were in- 
clined to be malicious. He is not 
malicious. He does not intentional- 
ly destroy or harm us. The worst we 
can say about him is that he is in- 
clined to be indolent and thoughtless, 
in the best tradition of a guest who 
make.s himself comfortable away 
from home. Accordingly, we must use 
no destructive tactics. V'e must rely 
upon the weapons of a good host — 
diplomacy and tact. We must treat 
him as a guest who fails to take a 
hint. AA'c must use our wits to the 
utmost.” 

^ .S TO THE other group of plans 

^ which the public submitted — 
those dealing with the problem of the 
Conclave Act — they likewise ranged 
from the soft answers of soft-hearted 
men to the bristling proposals of vio- 
lence from men of anger. 

“If the Interplanetary Conclave, in 
its wisdom, has asked us to prove our 
right lo exi.^t. let us redouble our ef- 
forts toward efficient living. Let us 
build more dilligently. educate our 
children more earnestly, and pray 
more fervently.*’ 

This answer, signed by a group of 
sincere professional men. found its 
contrast in the statement submitted by 
officers of the Guard. 

“We defy the Interplanetary Con-, 
clave or any other dam.^.'d gang to 
tell us we don’t own the Earth. We’re 
here jirstest and we’re going to be 
here lastest, and there's no force in 
the whole damned sky big enough to 
chase us off. If they think so, let 
them try.” 

Jay Sanderson was wailing for 
Captain Keller when he came home 
after a late night of parleying with 
committees- Keller entered. the living 
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room to find him sitting by a lighted 
candle. 

‘‘My apologies for not calling for an 
appointment, Captain. The power’s 
off, all over this end of town. Your 
good wife invited me in and lighted 
up for me with an old-fashioned can- 
dle. I guess you kview about the lines’ 
being broken.” 

“They’re working on it,” Keller 
said. ‘‘Luckily, no one was hurt. It 
happened when Faz-O-Faz reached 
into a warehouse basement. He has 
a mania for barrels, you know, and 
that’s what he was breaking open — 
barrels of pickles — barrels of salt — 
even kegs of nails. He didn’t cat the 
nails, at least. But he kept tearing 
open the basement and his fingers 
went on back and broke into the util- 
ities tunnel.” 

“.\11 in the day's work, I suppose,” 
Sanderson said, and then he exploded 
with. “No, by God, it isn't, Ca[itain. 
We’ll never get used to living like 
this and by God I came here to tell 
you it's got to stop.” 

“Well, Sanderson — ” 

“Either you’re going to put an end 
to this damnable terror — you and 
Waterfield — or by the heavens I'll 
open a revolt against both of you. 
The way things are going, Keller, 
we’ll be bowing down to Madam Zu- 
kor and company in a few more 
weeks. You and President Waterfield 
had better act fast. We’ve been back 
of you, you know that damn well. 
But I'm not the man to stand by and 
see our New Earth go to pot.” 

“Give us a little more time, San- 
derson.” 

“'You’ve had time enough. I could 
have been rallying all the angry peo- 
ple up and down the streets to march 
on you in a mob. I didn't do it. I’ve 
come to you instead.” 

“Give us a little more time. You've 
DO idea how I’m trying to hold all 


the forces together, and how much 
Waterfield is doing on Venus. They 
have our fate in their hands, up there 
in the Conclave.” 

“And the Mogo giant has us in his 
hands too, damn it. Look, here we 
sit by candlelight. Lights and com- 
munication knocked out. Food short- 
age. Schools afraid to open for fear 
the kids might all get stepped on at 
once. Railroad service tied up. Bridges 
out. Trucks running around in crazy 
detours trying to keep out of reach 
— all for what? For a lazy Mogo 
guest that lies in the sun, and eats 
and sleeps and snores till the city 
can't hear itself think. Which do we 
move, Keller, the giant or the city?” 

“I wish I could make contact with 
Lieutenant Hurley,” Keller said. 

"Not too loud,” his wife warned. 
She had just succeeded in tucking lit- 
tle Georgie. Junior away for the night. 
“He keeps asking for his daddy and 
his mamma.'’ 

“They both gone?” Sanderson 
asked. 

“Both were last seen on Venus — 
on errands related to the big trouble. 
They both disappeared one day. ^^’a- 
terfield keeps ordering the V'enus 
constabulary to trace them. But you 
know the \’enus police.” Keller 
paused, realizing that Sanderson was 
looking through him, seeing him as 
a leader made helpless by circum- 
stances outside his control. Could 
Sanderson do better? Keller repeat- 
ed, “Give us a little more time, San- 
derson.” 

little more time,'’ Sanderson 

said. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

'^HE MOGO committee checked 
over its books and discovered that 
there was still a balance of six hun- 
dred dollars and sixty-six cents. 
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‘‘Money left over from the recep- 
tion fund,” the treasurer explained. 
“What are we going to do with it?’' 

“Blow it,” someone suggested. “Of- 
fer it as a prize for anyone that can 
make our Mogo guest blow town.” 

That was it. The radios and news- 
papers carried the announcement as a 
public service. “MAKE' THE MOGO 
LEAVE TOWN AND WIN 
$ 600 . 66 !!!” 

Somehow the sporting angle helped 
to lift the spirits, which had hit a 
new low the previous week. Captain 
Keller hailed the contest as a proof 
that the New Earth people would 
never be beaten by anything — large 
or small. 

Every evening after the giant had 
grown comfortable from his day's eat- 
ing and his afternoon nap, the 
crowds would gather at the safe side 
of the park, and listen to any person 
bold enough to try his arts of per- 
suasion. 

Unfortunately, Paul Keller had to 
rule out most of the would-be con- 
testants because their methods called 
for violence. Or becau.se the task 
would be too expensive. 

The old carnival man, ushered to 
the stage by a popular circus couple. 
Mamma Mountain and Papa Mouse, 
expounded what many thought a bril- 
liant idea. The carnival man had been 
a fire eater in his day. He believed 
that if he demonstrated before the 
giant, the giant in turn might be per- 
suaded to put a red-hot steel girder 
to his tongue — but Keller’s committee 
were afraid of the results. 

.\ young student engineer suggest- 
ed damming the river so that the 
giant would find himself sitting in a 
lake. The expense of the project and 
the time element made it impractical. 

The boldest of orators were stub- 
bornly determined to move Faz-0- 
Faz by sheer persuasion — appealing to 


his reason threatening him with 
the dire effects of bringing the city 
to econonuc ruin. 

To these orators, Paul Keller gave 
his full cooperation, standing by the 
mikes, interpreting in his limited Mo- 
go vocabulary the best of the con- 
testants’ arguments. The Mogo words 
made some impression, no doubt about 
it. The giant would occasionally blink 
his orange eyes with mild interest, 
and once, it was declared by many, 
he smiled — languidly. But more often 
than not. he would give his shaggy 
head a shake, as if to say. “Don’t 
bother me,’’ and, mumbling a few in- 
comprehensible words, would allow his 
eyes to close for the night. 

“We'd just as well equip another 
expedition for Mogo land,” one of the 
committee remarked after six days of 
failure. “There’s no other way.” 

“One week — that’s what we prom- 
ised the public. The contest still has 
another day.” 

“.\nd if no one wins?” 

“Give the money to the orator who 
made the giant smile.” 

“That's all we can do.’’ 

So it was agreed that the contest 
would continue until midnight the fol- 
lowing night. 

CHAPTER XXiX 

/V T DAWN A space flivver sailed 
in and landed, and the city wa.'^ 
awakened to the news that George 
and .\nna Hurley had returned, safe 
and sound. 

They might have spent the next 
twenty-four hours talking to the wide- 
eyed reporters, explaining a few of 
the things that had happened to them. 
But George Hurley left most of the 
talking to Anna, who knew all the 
shortcuts. He look one look around 
the city and asked, “What the devil?” 

“If you have any ideas for moving 
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that giant out of town, bring them 
on,” Paul Keller said. ‘\\s you see, 
we’re beat!” 

“Have you whispered into the old 
boy *3 ears in his own language?” Hur- 
ley asked. 

“Everything but. Wewe doubled the 
volume on the amplifiers, and we’ve 
lectured him till there’s nothing more 
to tell him. If he had any conscience, 
he'd be ashamed to accept another 
free meal. But look at him!” 

The giant hand had just spread its 
shadow over the railway tracks, and 
up went a string of cars, leaking a 
cloud of grain over the west end of 
the city. 

“I'll wait till he's through eating,'” 
Hurley said. “Then ITl climb into his 
ear and take a loud-speaker with 
me.” 

In midafternoon, just as Faz-O-Faz 
was easing into his nap, they lowered 
George Hurley from a helicopter, and 
he swung into the mammoth ear on 
the left side of the giant’s head. For 
the next half hour he shouted himself 
hoarse, with the loud speaker going 
full blast. But all he got for an an- 
swer was an occasional snore. He nes- 
tled down in a nest of hairs within 
the folds of the ear. and waited for 
Faz-O-Faz to finish his nap. 

Anna, meanwhile, was making head- 
lines with her excited account of go- 
ings-on in A'enus and. later, in Ban- 
rab, .Africa. 

“. . .They'd killed poor little Limpy 
Lady... shot her through the 
heart.... We found out later. Pop- 
pendorf did it. You remember Pop- 
pendorf — always quick that way — 
trying to make "Madam Zukor believe 
he was a ready hero. . . . Then I found 
that George had given the Zukor 
stooges the slip and had taxied back 
to Conclave Hall to find poor little 
me. Me. I was already gone, looking 
for him. But we all three got together 


at the .space port — Big Boy and Pur- 
ple Wings and me — and we didn’t 
even take time to call the Embassy, 
Big Boy was so worried about Green ' 
Flash, ^^'e darted right straight for 
the Earth, and believe it or not we 
were there waiting, hiding in the edge 
of the jungle, when Madam Zukor's 
shipload of new wingmen came in for 
a landing.” 


AND M.AD.AM ZUKOR was 
with them?” a reporter asked. 

“Goodness, no. She wouldn't take 
the chance. Besides, she had another 
date with the Mercury Ambassador, 
to make sure he’d go on backing his 
plan through the Conclave. Iti fact, 
she’d had just enough tangles with 
the law by this time so that she was al- 
ready packing up for a trip to Mer- 
cury. And with that ugly .Ambassa- 
dor! I’d think she’d rather go to pris- 


on.” 

“You mean the law was actually 
closing in on her?” 

“It would depend on Waterfield. He 
said if the Conclave backed the Mer- 
cury Ambassador, he’d go the limit 
to get Zukor sentenced. I don’t know 
what’s happened since we raced off 
for Africa.” 

“Then Poppendorf and ‘Doctor’ 
Millrock accompanied the shipload of 
released inmates — ” 


“And went right to work on them, 
as soon as they landed in Banrab, 
trying to buy them over to be heroes 
for Zukor. It might have worked if 
they had succeeded in killing Green 
Flash. They postponed that job until 
they reached Banrab, and there we 
were waiting. So Purple Wings upset 
that! And you can guess the rest. You 
know, Green Flash and Purple Wings 
are a combination you can't beat. 
Poppendorf and his doctor were in 
a minority. So what I started to say 
wa.s,,.if we need any help here, un- 
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doing the damage of the Mogo giant, 
Green Flash will be glad to bring his 
whole wingman tribe over and join 
forces with us.’’ 

CHAPTER XXX 

^EORGE HURLEY bounced up 
through the wilderness of hairs 
so fast he almost tumbled down the 
giant’s cheek. He held tight to a tuft, 
shouting into the mike and motioning 
to the helicopter to come back. 

They picked him up and be rode 
straight to Captain Keller’s office, so 
excited he could hardly talk. \\'hen 
he reached Keller, all he could say 
was, “Chocolate ! Chocolate!’’ 

That was all he needed to say. In 
a matter of minutes the helicopter 
swung past the giant’s face and, by 
a twist of George Hurley’s wrist, suc- 
ceeded in dropping a barrel of choco- 
late syrup in the giant's mouth. 

The action brought noticeable -re- 
sults. It established a more congenial 
communication between guest and host 
than had previously existed. Faz-0- 
B'az at once learned one of Earth 
Man’s words, “Chocolate ” 

“He’s asking for more,” Hurley ob- 
serv'ed, as if the others in his party 
didn’t know. 

“Tell him we have more to give 
him but it isn’t here,” Captain Kel- 
ler communicated. 

George relayed the message in the 
Mogog language. The giant appeared 
interested enough to raise his eye- 
brows and grin. People living on the 
other side of the city who thought 
they had heard a blast of thunder 
out of a clear sky were quickly in- 
formed by radio that it was Faz-0- 
Faz uttering the word “Chocolate.” 

“Tell him to follow you out into 
the country and you’ll have more for 
him,” Captain Keller called. 

George Hurley tried hard. In his 


best Mogo. he pleaded the case of 
abundant chocolate to be found else- 
where. 

The giant’s answer would long be 
remembered by the people of the New 
Earth capitol, who had watched their 
guest spend his daj'^s in soggy silence. 
.\t last Faz-O-Faz was quite in the 
mood to make a reply, and he an- 
swered George Hurley straight from 
his indolent heart. 

The mutterings were soft and fluid, 
like drums in the sky. George Hurley 
interpreted the Mogo words. 

“He says he is our guest. We must 
bring the chocolate to him.” 

Photographers in helicopters caught 
the action on film. The giant pro- 
duced from his pocket the same sixty- 
foot canvas. He spread it on the 
ground at the edge of Cliff Park, and 
pointed to its printed promises of 
hospitality. Then in his sky-drum Mo- 
go, he repeated his request. Bring the 
chocolate to him. 

He spent the rest of the evening re- 
peating the word “Chocolate” each 
time he felt like speaking. George 
Hurley and Captain Keller went into 
a huddle and admitted they couldn't 
win. Then Hurley, stubborn as he 
was, had the helicopter take him back 
into the air and deposit him in the 
giant’s ear with a loud-speaker. For 
hours to come he would doggedly tell 
the giant that there were whole moun- 
tains of chocolate to be had elsewhere. 

T_TE STOPPED his propaganda only 
when he became so hoarse he 
could scarcely speak. The giant was 
resting quietly in his usual pose. 
George listened to the program that 
was going on at the farther edge of 
the park. It was the finish of a con- 
test, and to his amazement an im- 
portant little business man, Jay San- 
derson had come up with an idea 
which everyone believed might win 
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the prize. At lea.'st it was worth try- 
ing. 

In order to see what was happen- 
ing, George quickly tied together sev- 
eral lengths of the giant’s rope-like 
hair, made a loop, and allowed him- 
self the luxury of swinging far out 
on the shell of the giant’s ear. From 
this vantage point he saw the heli- 
copter pass the giant’s mouth, tossing 
in a barrel, as before. Whether the 
barrel contained chocolate syrup or 
not. Hurley couldn’t tell — but he saw. 
by the flood lights, that something 
else was being hurled in. It proved to 
be a smoke tube, connected to pumps 
and a sizable supply of smoke. 

The giant blinked his eyes as the 
smoke rolled up over his face. He 
blew out with a snort that almost end- 
ed the meeting. Then, as the smoke 
kept coming, he inhaled, apparently 
enjoying the experience. 

For a long moment it seemed that 
all the smoke had drifted away — then 
it appeared again from the giant's 
nostrils. A cloud curved upward. 
Again it seemed all gone. And then 
it came again — through the ears. 

It might have been an interesting 
sight to the spectators. To George 
Hurley, clinging to a rope of hair on 
the shell of the big fellow’s left ear, 
it was sheer murder. Smoke engulfed 
him — not just plain ordinary fire 
smoke, but smoke scented with the 
rich indescribable scents that came 
from a dusty ear of a shaggy Mogo. 

George was still kicking and cough- 
ing and holding tight when the fog 
cleared. He would have no more of 
that! He tried to order the helicop- 
ter to come back. But now. near mid- 
night, the program was coming to a 
close, and everyone had been ordered 
to be quiet as the result.s of a contest 
were read. 

Would the committee give the prize 
to Sanderson? The giant had moved a 


little, but had settled back in his old 
position, 

“Two minutes left to go,” came the 
voice of the announcer. ‘Tf there are 
no further entries — ” 

Then, watching from his perch in 
the giant’s ear, George Hurley saw 
what he couldn't quite understand. 
.Anna was running up to the platform 
with little Georgie, Junior in her 
arms. They made way for her and she 
hurried up to the row of microphones. 
There she stood, talking to Georgie 
Junior. 

Suddenly she tickled him in the 
ribs, and the little fellow chortled. 

He chortled distinctly, saying some 
funny words he remembered. “Ka- 
woozie-ka-woozie I Keetle, keetle, 
keetle!” 

The giant Faz-O-Faz suddenly rose 
to his feet dripping with dust and 
raced away into rhe night’s blackness 
as hard as he could go. 

CHAPTER XXXT 


A FTERWARD, George boasted 
that he must have had pretty 
fair presence of mind to hold onto his 
radio. The giant ran all of three hun- 
derd miles before he tamed down to 
a walk. George had scrambled deep 
into the folds of the ear and anchored 
himself in the softest, safest place he 
could find. The smell of smoke both- 
ered him for awhile; then, it 

seemed, a slight drift of fresh air 
seeped in through the fleshy wilder- 
ness. It was a strange ride, one he 
would never forget — and he kept tell- 
ing him.self that it had been brought 
on by the cleverness of his own little 
George. Junior! Wouldn't he love that 
boy — if he got back alive! 

It was dawn before George suc- 
ceeded in describing his f>ositi^ to 
the several planes on the search. 

Many hours later he was rescued 
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while the giant slept in the sun on an- 
other \Yarm hillside. 

The combined imaginations of 
Katherine Keller and Jay Sanderson 
devised a plan that was destined to 
keep the giant occupied for quite a 
little time. It was referred to as 
Operation Chocolate, and it worked 
pretty well, thanks to the discovery 
of a two-thousand-foot dry oil well 
in the vicinity of the giant’s new' rest- 
ing place. 

Cameras, concealed in the terrain, 
recorded the action, a .sequence des- 
tined to become a classic in the an- 
nals of the New Earth. It was a film 
to be forever enjoyed by the adults 
who had endured the prolonged visit 
of an uncooperative Mogo guest — a 
film which would arouse vague dis- 
satisfactions among the curious chil- 
dren, who could never quite appreci- 
ate such a mysterious case of frustra- 
tion. 

It began with a view of the sleepy 
Faz-O-Faz awakening, yawning, shift- 
ing his position in the dust of the 
hillside — then widening his eyes with 
interest as he discovered a barrel ly- 
ing on the ground. 

He broke into the barrel, drained it 
of its .syrup, and looked around. 
There was anotlwr barrel, farther on. 
and he exerted himself to the extent 
of taking three steps. Presently he 
was following a trail of barrels until 
he came to a veritable pyramid of 
them, carefully balanced at the top 
of a chute. The chute led to a well — 
how deep? The picture offered the in- 
formation. Two thousand feet — slight- 
ly longer than any IMogo giant’s arm. 

As Faz-O-Faz started to pick up 
another barrel, the pyramid began to 
roll. Before Faz-O-Faz’s bewildered 
eyes, those dozens of barrels rolled 
dow'n the chute and dropped out of 
sight. The giant looked down in the 
well, he studied the matter, and after 


awhile he began digging the .soil away 
with his hands. He dug for several 
hours. Exhausting himself, he .slept. 
He awakened. He dug. He slept. He 
dug until a mountain of earth had 
formed around him, and the can'eras 
revealed that he went right on dig- 
ging. 

He was digging w'hen Gret-O-Gret 
arrived — and there the picture ended. 
George Hurley’s little boy thought it 
was a disappointing film; the giant 
should have finally got to the choco- 
late syrup. Older boys thought he 
should have struck oil. But all that 
happened was that he rose up, looking 
very grimy and somewhat sheepish, 
to discover that another Mogo, one 
with calm eyes and a kindly face, was 
saying hello to him. 

CHAPTER XXXII 


^RET-O-GRET was greeted at once 
by the people of the Xew Earth 
as the answ'cr to their offers of hospi- 
tality. 

Gret looked over the damaged city 
and the disorganized countryside sur- 
rounding it, and realized that what he 
had feared had surely happened. He 
related to Captain Keller that, on 
Mogo, he had mi.ssed the certificate 
of invitation; he had missed a space 
ship; and he had missed Faz-O-Faz. 
It had been a simple deduction, put- 
ting the three disappearances to- 
gether. At once he had envisioned 
what disasters might befall the New 
Earth from the presence of such a 
guest. .And so Gret-O-Gret had 
dropped his affairs of state and rock- 
eted to the Solar System. 

The fight between Gret and Faz-O- 
Faz lasted nine minutes and took 
place, according to the foottracks dis- 
cernible from planes, over an area of 
only eight hundred square miles. Two 
rivers changed their courses, and one 
rural town would have been demol- 
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ished but for Gret’s clever footwork, 
prompted by the bark of a dog that 
sounded in one of his ankle ears. 

Gret appeared, an hour or so after 
his fight with Faz-O-Faz, bearing 
the ne’er-do-well on his shoulders, a 
mile above the surface of the land. 
He succeeded in opening the locks to 
Faz’ ship, loaded the fellow in, wak- 
ened him with smelling salts; he set 
the ship for automatic flight, got out 
and secured the locks just before it 
charged off into the sky. 

At that point, radios announced to 
the world that the New Earth’s guest 
had departed. 

And then, to everyone’s delight, the 
studio bands began playing, “We’ve 
Got a Great Big Brother...” 

And before the sun had set, Gret-0- 
Gret had rolled up his sleeves and 
begun removing wreckage, straighten- 
ing bent girders, smoothing the in- 
dustrial sites, and preparing the way 
for a new spree of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Late that night the first load of 
winged neighbors dropped in from 
Africa. Several loads were to follow 
— for Green Flash and Purple Wings 
had convinced most of the winged 
tribe that it was a good time to be 
neighborly to the New Earth people, 
across the sea. 

By the end of the week, five hun- 
dred wingmen were flying back and 
forth over the city, running errands 
by the shortest routes, pepping up the 
new cycle of progress that was burst- 
ing into life everywhere. 

“Poppendorf?’^ one of the wingmen 
said when George and Anna Hurley 
Inquired what had happened to their 
ex-leaders. “Poppendorf very sick.. » 
In our hospital... Must stay long 
time.” 


G 


EORGE and Anna 
They remembered 


understood, 
the caves 


with the bars at Banrab. Wherever 
bars were placed over doors, the wing- 
men called it a hospital. As this wing- 
man and others knew, Poppendorf 
had been “very sick... He killed 

Limpy Lady He be sick for long 

time ...” 

And what of “Doctor’’ Millrock? 

The wingman declared that a doc- 
tor belonged in the hospital too. Bars 
had been provided for Millrock. 

“Milrock send a gift to George... 
This.” And the wingman, serving as 
messenger, flipped a half dollar in 
the air and caught it. “He say, have 
George name it... George gets it.” 

“I can name it all right,” George 
Hurley said, taking the coin reveal- 
ing its peculiar property to Anna. 

“This was one of his favorites,” 
George said. “I remember it well. So 
he wanted me to have it! ” 

Anna gave a gasp of surprise. 
“Look, Big Boy, it has my picture 
on both sides.” 

George smiled. “The so-called doc- 
tor was your admirer.” 

The wingman smiled. “Doctor Mill- 
rock very mad. Madam Zukor gone 
to Mercury. She never make him a 
general.” 

“He’ll do just fine as a doctor, be- 
hind the bars,” George said. “Give 
him my greetings — and what do yon 
think, Anna, shall we send him a bar^ 
rel of chocolate syrup just for a good 
will present?” 

“Later, Big Boy. Just now we’re 
pretty busy.” 

George grinned and rolled up his 
sleeves. Yes, there was work to be 
done, and the wingmen as well as the 
New Earth citizens were in the mood 
to rebuild. Gret-O-Gret had passed 
the word along that no one was to 
worry too much about any measure 
passed by the Interplanetary Con- 
clave, for he was going to stand by 
as long as they needed a big brother. 
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Would you like fo wake up in a 
iu0htmare world where none ol 
the okl laws work? Then fake 
this trip info a strange hell 


H e was halfway to the 

city, barreling along the ex- 
press arterial, before he re- 
covered from the numbing hypnotic of 
the nightmare. He remembered noth- 
ing of the dream, except the feeling 
that invisible cords were being drawn 
tight on his mind, slowly smothering 
him. He had awakened exhausted. 
Mechanically he went through the 
morning routine of dressing, kissing 
Irene, and leaving for work. 

As his mind began to function 
again, he became aware that his 
speedometer had climbed past eighty. 


He decreased the sp)eed. Then, with a 
cold shock shivering along Ins spine, 
he looked again at the chromium dial 
and its surrounding field of red 
leather. He was driving a sleek, nile- 
green Cadillac convertible. .And he 
had never seen the car before. 

He turned off the arterial and 
pulled to a stop on a deserted side 
street near the Bay. Wisps of cold 
morning mist hung in trailing threads 
over the road, dancing gray shadows 
against the dismal sky. With trem- 
bling fingers he twisted the registra- 
tion slip, fastened to the steering col- 
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umn, so that he could read it. The 
owner of the Cadillac, he discovered, 
was Albert Hammond, of 3 754 Via 
Wanda Way. 

But that was his own name! And 
he drove a Buick, two years old. 

Hammond snapped open the glove 
compartment. There was his old 
brier, Irene’s scarf, the familiar .\uto 
Club map book, and a letter which 
he recognized at once. Irene had giv- 
en it to him three days ago and asked 
him to mail it on hi.s way to work. .Vs 
he sometimes did, he had stuffed it 
into the glove compartment and for- 
gotten it. 

But that had been in the Buick! 
He was sure of that. Or nearly so. He 
checked the registration slip again, 
and saw that he had bought the 
Cadillac six months before. Sweat 
broke out on his forehead. Somehow' 
he had forgotten his own actions for 
the past half-year. 

He felt ashamed — and frightened. 
He w'ondered if he should see Dr. 
Betts. But, if he did, what would he 
sav? That he thought he was crack- 
ing up? That his mind was failing him 
at thirty-five, when he had reached 
the floodtide of menial and physical 
vigor? There was nothing in his life 
to drive him to madness. He was in 
good health, succe.ssful in business, 
immensely happy with Irene and their 
two children. 

No, it was impo.ssible to allow even 
a doctor to know what had happened. 
Hammond had to handle this himself. 

He went on to work. The General 
offices for his freight line were on the 
top floor of a warehouse-terminal on 
Market Street not far from the Ferry 
Building. The first overnight rigs 
from Los Angeles and Portland were 
pulling into the yard, scarlet boxes 
lettered in flaming orange THE RED 
ARROW LINES. Hammond took the 
elevator up to his office. 


•pHE BILLING-ACCOUNTING de- 
partment, spread over forty desks 
in the main office, was in a chaos of 
activity. Hammond was used to a 
friendly, relaxed office atmosphere. 
He had always prided himself on his 
good relations with his employees. No 
more than a score had quit the Red 
•Arrow Line in the past decade. Most 
of them called him by his first name. 

Now, only one or two nodded, and 
their greeting was hesitant and fear- 
ful. The violent onslaught on work 
redoubled as he entered the office. It 
wa.s a burlesque of efficiency, set to 
a driving tempo. It was not a busi- 
ness office, but its caricature, the sort 
of farce dreamed up for a musical 
comedy or a slap-stick parable out of 
Hollywood. The switchboard girl ac- 
tually cringed when Hammond ap- 
proached, as if she expected him to 
lash her with a whip. .And Joe Kelly, 
the chief biller, leaped fully three feet 
when Hammond addressed him. 

Hammond fled into his private of- 
fice. He jerked a pint of whisky out 
of his desk drawer and poured him- 
self a stiff drink. This office comedy 
must be something else he had creat- 
ed during the past six months. If so, 
the Red .Arrow Line would have been 
driven close to Insolvency. Hammond 
called his chief accountant on the in- 
tercom and asked to see the profit 
.'Statements for the last two periods 

.After he had read the report, he 
snatched up the whisky and drained 
what was left from the bottle, for the 
profits had been enormous. The ac- 
countant hovered over his shoulder 
anxiously, pulling at a loose button 
on his frayed coat. For all the world, 
he reminded Hammond of Mr. Cratch- 
it in the Christmas Carol. 

“Sit down, Tim; sit down!” Ham- 
mond had intended to speak softly, 
as he always did. but he was amazed 
at the vicious bite in his voice. He 
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had a feeling that he was someone 
else, not himself — an actor playing a 
role in a ridiculous farce. 

‘‘Mr. Hammond, sir — I — you see, 
sir — thLs report — ’’ 

“Out with it. TimI” The bark was 
angrily ferocious. 

“The truth is, sir, T know we're not 
showing quite the profit that we 
should this per^d. It's the new ship 
line you bought last week.’^ 

Mentally Hammond reeled. What 
ship line? So far as he knew, he was 
only in the trucking business, and, 
as such things went, a very small op- 
erator. 

“Trans-Pacific is basically sound, 
of course,” the accountant assured 
him. “We’ve taken over twelve more 
good freighters, and thirty new tank- 
ers; but their receivables have to be 
overhauled. I'm sure we’ll show our 
usual profit next month.” 

“.\nd just what is our usual profit, 
Tim?” Hammond had intended to 
make the question cautiously explora- 
tory. Instead, his tone was heavy with 
slashing sarcasm. 

“We aim at forty percent on the 
gross revenue, Mr. Hammond, sir, and 
I’m fully aware that we’re not — ” 
Hammond dismissed the account- 
ant weakly and slumped down in his 
chair, his face and hands wet with 
sudden sweat. Forty percent on the 
gross! No business made such a prof- 
it. This whole situation was a travesty 
of reality, grossly overdone. 

For the first time Hammond won- 
dered if this were the nightmare, 
rather than the nameless terror that 
had closed on his mind during the 
night. Conscientiously he tried to pull 
himself awake from the dream. He 
used every trick he could think of, 
but with no results. 

As the initial shock subsided, Ham- 
nnond began to adjust to the situa- 
tion. Or, rather, the adjustment came 


in spite of himself, as if he were 
speaking a part in a rather badly 
written play. The correct words, tone, 
and gesture came involuntarily, no 
matter what he intended. The rest of 
the players seemed to accept him 
quite seriously in the new character- 
ization. Even when he tried to be 
himself — to act, at least, as he as- 
sumed he had six months ago — he was 
misinterpreted. 

'^HE BO.'\RD of Directors met this 
afternoon. The Red .Arrow Line 
had never had such a board, to Ham- 
mond’s knowledge, and the men who 
gathered in his office were strangers. 
Vet they knew him intimately. Fur- 
thermore, he seemed to know precise- 
h' how to preside; he was amazed at 
the lucid presentation he made of the 
unfinished business of the previous 
meeting — which, so far as he knew, 
he had not attended. 

The Board Meeting, however, 
proved very instructive. Hammond 
learned that he was the president of 
the largest trucking line on the 
Pacific Coast. He had general offices 
in Portland, Seattle, San Diego, and 
Los Angeles, in addition to this 
terminal in San Francisco. He owned 
a fleet of freighters and cargo ves- 
sels, a commercial airline, and mis- 
cellaneous parcels of city real estate. 

By all accounts, he was a captain 
of industry with a very unsavory per- 
sonality. As a landlord of slum prop- 
erty. he took delight in evicting the 
destitute. He boasted of the blatant 
devices he used in order to evade his 
proper taxes, apparently so sure of 
his immunity that he could make the 
discussion a part of the Board min- 
utes. And, finally, he seemed to take 
pride in the systematic cruelties he 
practiced toward his employees. 

None of it was good business, as 
Hammond understood the term. Nor 
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was it his personality, as he under- 
stood himself. Vet nothing he did or 
said made any difference. The words 
he spoke were not his own; they were 
entirely divorced from the thought he 
intended. He was helplessly playing a 
role, and so was everyone else. 

It was not insanity; Hammond was 
sure of that, because the internal 
logic of the situation was loo highly 
integrated, the detail of reality too 
tangible. Something had happened, 
but not to him alone. The whole 
world around him had changed; to 
what extent, he was afraid to guess. 

In the uncertainty, there was one 
thing he could cling to, his love for 
Irene. They had been married for ten 
vears, and they were still as much in 
love as when they had their first high- 
school date. If Irene had not changed, 
tae rest cculd become bearable. 

He drove home slowly that after- 
noon, pushed by his anxiety to see 
Irene and reassure himself, and yet 
afraid to find out. .\round him the 
city of San Francisco glittered in the 
golden sunlight, beautiful and un- 
changed — until he began to notice the 
Lizarre differences. 

The Ferry Building was enormous. 
The Top of the ^lark was like a gi- 
gantic glass cube weighing down on 
tile insignificant building beneath it. 
The presidio was a vast acreage of 
"rar.s plots and old cannon. Knob 
Hill soared up like a craggy Everest, 
studded with sprawling, gleaming 
mansions. .-\nd tremendous, blazing 
neon signs, brighter even than the set- 
ting sun, proclaimed the location of 
the Barbary Coast and Chinatown. 
The rest of the city was indistinct in 
a gray haze. 

San Francisco, as Hammond knew 
it, had given way to San Francisco as 
a tourist might have remembered it, 
or as an archeologist of the future 
might have reconstructed it from the 


evidence of penny postcards. 

jyjCCH THE same thing had hap- 
pened to his home. Yet he knew 
that it was his. Yesterday’s modestly 
comfortable white-w'alled bungalow 
had been transformed into a formal 
granite fortress, modeled on the 
Palace of \’ersailles. A tall, thin, 
aloof butler met him at the door. 

“The ma.ster had a good day. I 
trust?” 

“So-so, James. Is the madam 
ready?” It was by no mean.s what 
Hammond had meant to say, but he 
was hardly surprised. He was grow- 
ing used to playing his part. He be- 
gan to feel that he was splitting into 
two people. One, himself, was being 
slowly driven out of the physical body 
named .-Mbcrt Hammond by an aggres- 
sive stranger who seemed entirely at 
home in this weird world. 

“She is waiting in the Red Room, 
sir.” 

Hammond found Irene standing by 
an elegant Louis X\T lounge, mo- 
tionless in a blaze of sunlight. \Mien 
Hammond opened the door of the 
Red Room, it was like the rising of a 
curtain on a new scene. He had the 
impression that she had been immo- 
bile and lifeless for an eternity, wait- 
ing for the moment of his coming 
which would bring her reality. 

Hammond plunged into bitter de- 
spair. for only faintly did this woman 
resemble the Irene he knew. Dressed 
in a clinging, ornate evening gown, 
she was very young, sensuously beau- 
tiful and graceful. When she spoke 
her voice rang out with the tinkling 
music of a high-school girl, not the 
comfortable assurance of a mature 
woman. 

“I was so afraid you might be late, 
Albert,” she cooed. “We’re going to 
the Berkeleys’, you know.” 
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"It’s hard to get away early on 
Board fleeting day.” 

“Fortunately, you don’t have to 
change, dear; none of the men are 
going formal.” He hadn’t heard her 
iise those exact words, in that tone, 
since the night of their high-school 
juiiiur lui.i. X or a split second that 
forgotten quarrel was very vivid in 
Ills mind, hhe had changed her mind 
only when she found that none of the 
other boys were going to wear Tux- 
edoes, but until the afternoon of the 
Prom she had threatened to go with 
someone else. What was his name? 
Willie. Willie Tuttle! 

As he remembered the name, a 
pain stabbed into Hammond’s mind, 
and vanished. It was like the dream 
that had crushed into his soul during 
the night, numbing, hypnotic, and ter- 
rify ing. 

Hammond knew neither the Berke- 
leys nor their guests, but the usurper 
who ruled his body seemed to be on 
excellent terms with them all. The 
party was quite in the romantic tradi- 
tion of the gushiest of women’s mag- 
azines. Hammond caught tantalizing 
scraps of talk that could have served 
as captions for full-page, full-color 
illustrations, 

“I know my baby comes first, al- 
ways, but does that mean that I must 
give up the only man I love?” 

‘ Oh, Charles, must we part again, 
so soon — so terribly, terribly soon?” 

“.And then he swept me into his 
arms, and our lips met, warm and 
tender, pulsing with the purity of our 
new-found love.” 

Hammond was slowly nauseated by 
the appearance of the guests. The 
women were all alike, resembling 
Irene — polished, highly glazed ado- 
lescents, masquerading as women. 
And the men were pretty companion 
pieces, big, virile, young, heavily 
tanned, and forever smiling tenderly. 


gUT, IN SPITE of himself, Ham- 
mond joined heartily with the 
others, mouthing inanities he would 
have held back if he could. 

On the way home he found the 
courage to ask Irene about their two 
children. The question had been seeth- 
ing in his mind since he had returned 
from work, but he had been afraid to 
ask it. Now, though he guessed the 
truth and already writhed in its 
agony, he could not put if off. 

“Tom and Jean?” Irene repeated, 
without understanding. “Who in the 
world are they. .Albert?” 

“Our children, Irene!” 

“Are we supposed to have any?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Why, .Albert, you’re joking! Of 
course not.” She nestled close against 
his arm. like a starry-eyed girl on 
her first date, gently caressing his 
sleeve. “You’re so big and strong, Al- 
bert: and it’s so wonderful having 
you beside me. Wa.sn’t the Berkeley 
pov- scnimptious?” 

The next day Hammond saw a 
psychiatrist. He was a good man, 
highly recommended by Dr. Betts. 
While Hammond talked, he listened 
patiently. Afterwards he laced his 
fingers and leaned back in his leather 
chair, pursing his lips. 

“.A fascinating delusion, Mr. Ham- 
mond,” he conceded. “I’ve never en- 
countered another case quite like it.” 

. “Then these things aren’t real?” 

“On the contrary, they are all very 
real. It's this other thing — this 
normal world, as you call it — that 
makes your story interesting. In most 
psychiatric situations, the patient es- 
capes from the everyday world by 
building ‘an hallucination for himself. 
You have done the reverse. You see 
the world around you exactly as it is, 
but you’re convinced that it is an il- 
lusion.” 

"But I do have two children, doc- 
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tor — two of the finest kids you've 
ever seen ! And now Irene tells me — ” 

“The children, too, are part of 
your delusion.” 

“This — this reality is a distortion 
of everything I've ever known!” 

“Mr. Hammond, there is an ex- 
ternal reality of material things which 
we all know and share. But a per- 
son's only contact with external real- 
ity is through the interpretations of 
his own senses. You see and feel and 
hear the things around you, just as 
I do, but your own mind gives mean- 
ing to the sensations. If the meaning 
you get is reasonably like everyone 
else's, we say you are normal and 
sane. That's the only basis for judg- 
ment that we have. For all I know, 
w’e might all be quite wrong. But my 
point is this; in actual fact, what 
each of us does is create our own pri- 
vate universes. This delusion of yours 
is that sort of thing. It is your world 
as you w’ould make it ideally, not as 
it is.” 

The psychiatrist got up, extending 
his hand. “I’m going to prescribe a 
lot of rest and relaxation for you, Mr. 
Hammond. For a while, don’t live 
your business problems so intensely. 
Get out and enjoy yourself more. 
Come and see me in a week or so and 
we’U see how you’re feeling then.” 

The psychiatrist was Hammond’s 
last resort, and he had answered 
nothing. Hammond left the office 
frustrated by the words and utterly 
bewildered. 

'^HE FIRST day set the pattern 
for Hammond for nearly a week. 
His business life consisted of making 
monotonously caddish coups which 
always turned out to be enormously 
profitable. .And every night Hammond 
and Irene went out, or entertained 
themselves. It w'as an exhaustive rou- 
tine, but Hammond felt no fatigue. His 


sleep was sound and dreamless. 

Dreamless, except that once he 
awoke in the early morning hours, 
screaming aloud the name of Willie 
TuUlc. lie couldn't remember why he 
felt so terrified, why his body was 
cold with .sweat. But the name clung 
tenaciously to his mind. 

^^’iIlie Tuttle! Hammond remem- 
bered him vaguely as a mousy, insig- 
nificant, dreamy boy who had gone to 
high school with him and Irene. He 
hadn’t seen Willie in fifteen years. Yet 
the name rang so persistently in his 
thoughts, Hainuiond wanted to find 
him again. Somehow’ he was sure that 
W’illie could explain the transforma- 
tion that had taken place in the world. 

In the * morning Hammond tele- 
phoned the high school and began the 
.«low process of tracing Willie through 
the series of mediocre jobs he had 
held since graduation. It was two days 
before he found that Willie was cur- 
rently employed by the Red .Arrow 
Line as a biller in the Los Angeles of- 
fice. Hammond determined to sum- 
mon him to San Francisco the next 
day. 

But that night he had his second 
nightmare. 

Insensible to every stimulus except 
the choking fog he was fighting slow- 
ly out of his mind, Hammond dragged 
himself through another morning 
routine. It was routine in the sense 
that he knew by instinct what he 
must do, but he was also aware that 
his environment was totally different 
once again. 

He bolted a breakfast of cereal and 
toast at a battered kitchen table, with 
Irene and their two brawling children. 
There was no time for family niceties. 
.As usual, they were all just a little 
late. Irene, work-worn and tired, 
wearing a faded dressing gown that 
was splattered with stove grease, tried 
ineffectually to keep peace at the ta- 
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ble. Hammond — again as usual — 
stormed and liireaiened punishment, 
but the bickering of the children went 
right on. 

Irene kissed him and handed him 
his scarreu ijnCiipail. He banged out 
of the house and climbed into his car. 
The motor whined and whined and fi- 
nally started. Hammond clattered out 
of the drive, narrowly missing the 
scrawny palm that grew in the park- 
way — as he always did. 

When he was able to think ration- 
ally, he found that he was on the 
Glendalc-Los .Angeles l-'reewav. and 
he was driving a Ford, twelve years 
old. .Acrid banks of smog blotted out 
the city of Los Angeles, yet Ham- 
mond knew precisely where he jpvas 
going. He was a junior rate clerk in 
the Los Angeles terminal of the Red 
Arrow Line. It was a job he had held 
for a decade, without promotion and 
afraid to quit because he had a fam- 
ily to support. 

The situation was understandably 
sound and logical. The only thing 
wrong was that it was also quite mad. 
Yet, if he were insane, would the ap- 
pearance of this new environment 
have seemed so very tangible? He 
could feel the worn seat covers be- 
neath his thighs; he could see the 
blistered, faded paint on the exterior 
of the sedan. The bent left fender — 
he remembered smashing it on a 
foggy night, five years ago. 'I'he stain 
on the back seat — he remembered how 
Jean had spilled her bottle there 
when she was still a baby. 

TF THIS were an illusion, it came 
equipped with a detailed and in- 
tegrated peripheral reality. A week 
ago he had felt that he was being 
split into two persons: now it was 
three. He had distinct memories of 
three entirely separate pasts: three 
distinct personalities, three separate 


worlds were crowded into the phys- 
ical being of Albert Hammond. If 
only one of them were real, as other 
people defined reality, which of the 
three was it? 

The shock of the second trans- 
formation was minimized by the mem- 
ory of the first. Hammond proceeded 
cautiously to feel his way into this 
new world, but the caution was un- 
necessary. He could draw uix)n an 
accumulation of past e.xpcricnces as 
the underpaid, overworked rale clerk 
for the Red .\rrow Line. He did his 
day's work without a hitch. 

He went home to the familiar nag- 
ging of an overcrowded house and a 
family trapped by the bitterness of 
economic mediocrity. None of the 
equipment in the tiny jerry-built cot- 
tage functioned properly. Doors 
sagged and .squeaked. The refrigerator 
clattered so that it shook the paper- 
thin walls. The ancient radio splut- 
tered and faded and sometimes did 
not work at all. The plumbing either 
dripped or was plugged up. and the 
floor lamps waved back and forth 
when anyone strode across the living 
room. 

The children had no place to play 
except the living room, and they quar- 
reled continuously over their few 
cheap toys. Irene was always worn 
out by her daily conflict with the 
house, and the strain of stretching a 
slim budget to meet the needs of a 
family of four. 

Hammond no longer had the feel- 
ing that he wa.s playing a part. He 
had full control of what he said, and 
lie could have asked Irene for any ex- 
planation he wanted. But it was im- 
possible to talk to her. In this world 
their love had died years ago beneath 
the steady hammering of work. 

This was a special night, apparent- 
ly, for as soon as the dinner dishes 
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were cleared away, Irene said she was 
going in to dress. 

“I made over the blue that Mrs. 
Slovena gave me,” she said. ”I think 
it’ll do. You’ll wear your Sunday suit, 
won’t you, Al?” 

‘‘Are we — are we going out?” 
Something fixed in his memory told 
him that the question was super- 
fluous, but he couldn't p'acc the de- 
tails. 

‘‘Don't tell me you've forgotten I'’ 
Irene’s voice was shrill with anger, 
yet she was close to tears. “It’s the 
Red Arrow anniversary dinner, and 
we re invited.” 

“Oh, yes.” Comfortingly he tried 
to put his arm around her, but she 
.shrugged him away. 

“Willie Tuttle only invited us for 
old time’s .sake, because we all went 
to high school together.” 

“Willie Tuttle?” 

“Just the president of the com- 
pany, that's all. And he a.skcd us on 
his own personal stationery! Oh. Al- 
bert, maybe you'll have a chance to 
put in a word about your job!” 

The anniversary dinner was held 
in the Bevcrly-Wilshire. It was def- 
initely a big-time affair. The mayor, 
the governor, a delegation of Con- 
gressmen, Hollywood stars, and lesser 
politicians were crowded at the table 
of honor, like celestial dignitaries at 
the feet of President Tuttle. Willie 
himself ate in a blaze of spotlights, 
seated on a level slightly higher than 
his guests. Hammond and Irene were 
shabby poor relations in so nuicii glit- 
ter. They were grateful to have a tiny 
table hidden away in the rear of the 
room. 

SPEECHES were long and 
monotonously identical. Gov- 
ernor, mayor, and a.«sembled Con- 
gressmen all lavished ecstatic praise 
on Willie Tuttle for his services to 


mankind, to business, and to the 
great and glorious State of Califor- 
nia. Through it all Willie basked in 
the spotlight, modestly sipping gal- 
lons of champagne and smiling upon 
the niLillitude after each rousing 
roimrl of applause. 

When the speeches were over the 
cloth-of-gold curtain at one end of the 
room was pulled back, revealing the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which had come to play for the danc- 
ing. Followed by his halo of spot- 
lights, Willie Tuttle walked the length 
of the hall toward Hammond and 
Irene. 

His progress was slow becau.se guests 
kept crowding around him crying for 
his aytograph. With a gracious flour- 
i.sh, Willie always obliged. As he canie 
closer, Hammond saw that Willie was 
amazingly handsome, combining qual- 
ities of Charles Atlas. Allan Ladd, and 
Tyrone Power with the atmospheric 
culture of Ronald Caiman. 

Hammond arose and went to meet 
him. Willie was related to the weird 
series of transformations that had 
overturned Hammond’s life and, de- 
spite the throng. Hammond intended 
to force an explanation from him. The 
two men met in front of Hammond's 
table. U’illie was smiling broadly, ex- 
uding an air of success. But when 
Hammond tried to speak, to ask the 
questions crowding his mind, he muni- 
bled anri stuttered helplessly. Once 
again he knew he was playing a part. 

“How do you like it with things 
reversed, Al? Which of us do you 
think Irene would choose now?” 

The thought was Willie’s, but 
.somehow he had spoken to Hammond 
without saying the words aloud. In 
that instant Hammond understood 
many things, as if Willie had sudden- 
ly told him the drab story of his life 
— of his yearning, his frustration, his 
bungling incompetence; of his bitter 
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envy of Hammonds success; and of 
his driving desire for Irene. 

The realization came in a flash and 
was gone. Subservient and servile^ 
Hammond stepped back, bowing a lit- 
tle as Willie moved toward the table 
and Irene. Irene stood up, her tired 
face radiant, her lips trembling. 

Willie stopped, staring at her. His 
smile faded. His face drained of col- 
or. As it did, a flood of energy flowed 
into Hammond’s soul as if he had 
been released from an invisible 
bondage. He clenciicd his fists and 
sprang at Willie. Indecisive and 
frightened, Willie backed away; bfit 
his hesitation was momentary. He 
paused and cried out in anguish, 
“No; no! This won't work! It has 
to be done differently!” 

As if the projected scene of a mo- 
tion picture had been suddenly 
stilled, the activity and sound in the 
banquet hall became frozen and im- 
mobile. I>ancer3 stood lilie statues; 
waiters were dead, in the act of re- 
moving dishes from tables: the cur- 
tain, waving in the wind, hung like a 
thing made of grass: and the air 
throbbed with the single note the or- 
chestra had been playing when the 
paralysis came upon them, 

Hammond was lifeless, like the 
others: a part of his mind went blank, 
but his two other vrorlds remained 
intact. Hammond saw the room as a 
picture, hidden in the depth of a 
body of water. Only Willie Tuttle 
had life. W'illie looked for a moment 
at the lifeless statues around him, and 
then he approached Irene. 

FINGERED her straggling 
hair; he ran his hand over the 
wrinkled gray skin of her face; he 
lifted her hand and touched the red- 
dened callouses. When Willie looked 
up, he was cry'ing. Furiously he 
lashed out at Irene, to sweep her 


aside, but his swinging arms passed 
through her body like knives cleav- 
ing quiet water. 

U’illie stepped back, surveying the 
motionless throng. As he reached a 
decision a sly smile crept over his 
face. With a flick of his wrist he re- 
moved one of the men standing near 
Hammond’s table and replaced him 
with a dignified, white-haired gentle- 
man. 

He turned and faced Hammond, 
grinning. 

' In a burst of light and sound, mo- 
tion came back to the room, but the 
time element had been altered. Ham- 
mond was' back at the point where he 
went to face Willie and force an ex- 
planation from him. 

thick, pulsing hatred arose with- 
in Plammond, like the quaking of an 
unleashed volcano. He began to shout 
into Willie’s smirking face, crying 
that Willie did not own the Red -Ar- 
row Line, that it belonged to him, to 
.\lbert Hammond. He would have 
smashed his knuckles into Willie’s 
gleaming teeth, but men rose on all 
sides to hold him back. 

They carried him, screaming, into 
an empty lounge. As Hammond’s rage 
subsided, he saw that the dignified, 
white-haired gentleman was with him. 

“Feeling better. Mr. Hammond?” 

‘T guess I did go off my rocker a 
little, didn’t I?” 

“It sometimes happens if we work 
loo hard. Mr. Tuttle asked me to tell 
you he w’on’t press any charges, but 
it there’s a repetition of this outburst 
he’ll take steps to have you commit- 
ted.” 

“The strange thing is, I — somehow 
I know I’m right! I do own the com- 
pany, but I live in San Francisco and 
my wife — ” 

“Mr. Hammond, we all day-dream. 
It’s normal for a man to envy kis 
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boss and to imagine how things would 
be if he were in Ills place. Our dreams 
are our own private worlds. We caji 
build them as we like, fill them with 
puppets of our own making. But it's 
madness it you allow yourself to con- 
fuse your own dream-world with re- 
ality.’ 

psychiatri.?t told me that .‘^ame 
thing almost a week ago, in iSan 
Francisco — but I owned the company, 
then.” 

"I'm advi.sing you to get a lot of 
rest, Mr. Hammond. If this happens 
again, you won’t get off sO' easily. ITl 
give you a tablet to take before you 
go to bed tonight.” 

Hammond drove back to Glendale 
in a .seething storm of disgrace. 
Irene'.s quarrelsome voice picked fit- 
fully at the bones of his brief and 
one-sided battle with Willie. She 
heaped high her scorn and denuncia- 
tion, never pausing for breath, never 
asking him for his explanation. 

Hammond took the sleeping tablet 
and went to bed. Irene was still talk- 
ing. Twice she shook him awake to 
tell him again how much he had em- 
Kairas.sed her and to demand, 

‘Whatever can we do, now? Of 
<ourse Willie won't keep you on at 
Mie office after this!” 

Eventually Irene ran through even 
her score of bitterness and the tiny, 
dismal bedroom fell silent. Hammond 
dozed and the tension in his muscles 
began to relax. To sleep w’as to for- 
get. To sleep was to — 

qrO DREAM! He jerked himself 
back to consciousness, fighting 
the creeping paralysis of the drug. 
When he slept he was helpless, 
trapped by the nightmares that over- 
turned his world. He .sat up, staring 
at the pattern of light the corner 


streetlamp threw on the bedroom ceil- 
ing. 

\'ery slowly he began to under- 
stand what had happened. A madman 
created a dream-world and escaped 
into it, and for him that world was 
real; it would be real, too, from the 
point of view of the dream itself. 

Hammond, then, had become 
caught in dream-worlds made by 
someonj; else. 

Willie Tuttle! These were his pup- 
pet universes, the gaudy delusions of 
a futile, ineffectual, timid nonentity, 
envying Hammond his success and 
his possession of Irene. The first trans- 
formation had framed Hammond’s 
San Francisco e.xistence in the ro- 
mantic nonsense Willie botched to- 
gether out of his restricted e.xpe- 
riences and his imagination. And the 
second had reduced Hammond to a 
jx)verty and a drabness comparable 
to Willie's. Willie had meant, then, 
to move across the stage, a glittering 
lion of success, captivate Irene, and 
snatch her away. But Willie’s dream 
went wrong, because Irene necessar- 
ily had to share Hammond’s economic 
environment. Willie found her an un- 
desirable, work-worn wench, the only 
possible product of the world Willie 
had given her. 

Willie’s only solution was to create 
another dream in a hurry. He used 
the white-haired gentleman to en- 
gineer a situation which would force 
Hammond to take a sleeping pill. Wil- 
lie hadn't had recourse to that par- 
ticular trick before, but he was ap- 
parently frightened and rattled now. 
He couldn’t be sure that Hammond 
had not guessed the truth, and the 
only time Willie could bring about 
the transformation was while Ham- 
mond slept. 

Hammond dragged himself out of 
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bed, sluggishly fighting off the drug. 
If Willie could make the dreams, he 
could unmake them, too. Hammond 
had some slight control of the situa- 
tion now. He knew Willie was stay- 
ing at the Biltmore. If he could get 
his hands on Willie, Hammond could 
force him to restore his own world of 
reality. Perhaps that was as much an 
illusion as this, but at least Ham- 
mond was at home there and held 
dominion over his own destiny. 

Hammond drove back to Los An- 
geles. The encroaching weariness rose 
up against him like an invisible force. 
He fought it with all his strength, but 
it was a losing battle. 

He left his car in an all-night lot 
on Hill Street and reeled through 
Pershing Square toward the Biltmore. 
He staggered dnmkenly, as if his feet 
were trapped in a sea of mud. His 
breath came in gasps. His heart 
lurched. 

He dropped on a green bench to 
rest and he did not get up. His head 
fell on his chest. The screaming night- 
mare closed over his mind. 

But a spark of himself stayed dog- 
gedly alive, whispering over and over 
again, “This is not real; this is not 
real.” Desperately Hammond seized 
up>on it, while the storm of the dream 
raged across his soul: the steady 
whisper gave him courage. Slowly he 
began to build upon it. If the tor- 
ment were not real, he could dismiss 
it simply by refusing to accept it. • 

DREAM! He jerked himself 
and then a shout of triumph. 
Abruptly his fatigue passed. Ham- 
mond stood up and looked at the 
square. All motion was frozen into 
the one-dimensional reality of a pho- 
tograph. The leaves on the trees stood 
still. The water of the fountain hung 


in midair, clear crystal tears without 
weight. 

This was Willie’s world. By the 
strength of his conviction, of his be- 
lief in himself, Hammond could de- 
stroy it. To believe, however, was a 
desperate struggle against his own es- 
tablished concepts of reality. For a 
long time he stood where he was, as 
motionless as the rest of the picture; 
but the conviction mounted slowly in 
his mind, and slowly he found that 
he could walk. 

Hesitantly he began to pull the 
world apart. The edges of the pic- 
ture blurred into a gray shadow, fold- 
ing inward like sheets of water. Sud- 
denly he saw Willie running toward 
him across the square. 

“Xo; no!” Willie screamed. In 
spite of his effort, he ran sluggishly, 
fighting the force that dragged against 
him. When he came close to Ham- 
mond, he was livid from exertion. 
“Leave it be. Hammond, if you want 
to save either of us!” 

“If you can make this dream, Wil- 
lie, I can destroy it.” 

“Yes: yes, now that you know 
how. But, when you do, you’ll create 
a vacuum. There’ll be nothing to take 
its place.” 

“I don’t like your dream, Willie. I 
want to get back to my own.” 

Willie pulled himself up and spoke 
with courage, although his face paled. 
“You have to depend on me to do 
that, Hammond, and I’ll never do it. 
I'd rather have the other thing.” 

“The other thing?” 

“Look!” Willie gestured vaguely. 
Already the buildings in the back- 
ground had peeled away; the trees 
were fading, colorless; the brick 
walks were graying into indistinct- 
ness An emptiness, like a thick fog, 
was closing around the two men. 
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“I can create for myself, then,” 
Hammond said. 

“You haven’t the ability!” 

“If I can wipe out your world, why 
can’t I make my own?” 

“Because you know you’re part of 
my dream; siwce you really believe 
that, you can destroy it. But you’re 
too practical, Hammond, too much the 
materialist to believe that much in 
your own. You can erase what I’ve 
made; that’s as far as you can go. 
You’re too normal to accomplish the 
other thing; you believe too much in 
the external reality of things.” 

Furiously Hammond advanced on 
Willie. Willie backed away, still talk- 
ing, still pleading. Underneath a 
hedge Hammond stumbled upon an 
electric clipper left there by a park 
gardener. He picked it up and swung 
the blade. Willie cringed and 
screamed. Hammond swung again, and 
the clipper hit Willies head. In a final 
fren2y of angry words. Willie van- 
ished. His world w’ent with him. Ham- 
mond stood alone in a vast, gray- 
white emptiness. He stood on nothing. 
He felt nothing. He moved freely, but 
he moved in no direction. 

Willie’s dream was gone. 

Hammond began to create his own. 
He tried to visualize Irene, their 
white-walled bungalow, the two-year- 
old Buick, and the children that he 
loved. Very faintly the house began to 
take shape in the mist, but it disap- 
peared when a new thought occurred 
to him. 

TF HE COULD make the world as 
he wanted it, why not create per- 
fection? He began with the things he 
thought he needed: wealth, prestige, 
power, good health; and he discarded 
them all. He had grown up in a uni- 
verse in turmoil, among shooting 
demagogues and in the thunder of war. 
The one thing above others that he 


had learned to desire was security. 

Begin with that, then. Make bis 
universe absolutely secure in all 
things. 

He built up the image in his mind, 
but the gray mist did not lift. He 
knew that he could create as he 
pleased; he believed that as he had 
believed that he could shatter Willie’s 
dream. Yet still the mist held fast. 

After a time he was exhausted. He 
thought that he slept for a while, but 
he could not be sure. When he awoke, 
the mist was still there. He knew that 
hours had passed, but he felt no 
hunger, no discomfort, nothing except 
the cold touch of the gray mist. 

No discomfort! Then this was the 
thing that he had created, a universe 
of absolute security. He was forever 
safe — and forever alone. 

Security by itself meant nothing, 
then. It was one half of a balanced 
scale. Security became meaningless 
unless it was opposed to insecurity. 

As he reached that conclusion, the 
gray fog began to stir. He knew he 
had found the way back. For a mo- 
ment he was tempted to pursue the 
security of absolute power, and a ten- 
tative world took form, but it was a 
madness of screaming adulation for an 
aloof godhead that was himself. He 
fled from it back into the blankness 
of the mist. 

He did not want perfection, then, 
but the semblance of it which he once 
had had. 

The white house took shape. He 
saw the sun warming the lawn. The 
colors brightened. He saw children 
playing m the drive. The detail of the 
picture took form. He heard the sound 
of birds in the trees, the splutter of a 
distant motor on the highway, the 
whine of a lawn mower. 

From out ol the void he moved into 
the house. He saw the white, emaciat- 
ed form lying on the bed, motionless 
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under the sheets. Slowly that form be- 
came himself. Irene was bending over 
him as he opened his eyes. He became 
aware of the bandages that bound his 
.shoulder, of the pain throbbing in his 
throat. 

•‘You’re going to be all right, 

Irene said. Her hand was cool and 
soft on his forehead. 

‘•What happened?” His voice was 
husky, his throat sand dry. 

‘ Yesterday, when we were working 
in the garden, a man sprang at you 
from a break in the hedge. He tried 
to kill you, dear.” 

“I — I don’t remember. Irene.” 

“No wonder; the doctor gave you a 


.'edative! In an hour or so you’ll bt 
feeling more yourself again.” 

•‘Someone tried to kill me? "Why, 
Irene?” 

“Goodness knows. He was drunk, I 
think. You beat him off with the 
hedge clipper, but he cut your throat 
very badly with a broken bottle.” 

‘‘Who was it, Irene? Do 1 know 
him?” 

“That’s the strangest part of it, Al. 
It was Willie Tuttle. Remember him? 
He w'ent to high school with us. I al- 
most gave him a date once, for the 
Junior Prom.” 

THE END 


BUT WHAT 
DID IT SAY? 

$ajJ< {jJinbUi 


A n ancient manuscript engraved in 
Hebrew letters on a pair of rolled 
bronze sheets has recently been found in 
the old caves discovered along the banks 
of the Dead Sea. As yet, what the rolled 
bronze sheets contain has not been learned. 
The problem of cleaning and unrolling the 
sheets is an extremely delicate one. It has 
been found that metal which has been in 
the ground for a long period of time will 
invariably become very brittle, and will 
usually crumble when tampered with. So 
far, most efforts to restore such metal to 
its natural pliable state have not been too 
successful. 

These Dead Sea caves have to date given 
up a number of rich finds. In addition to 
the bronze sheets, in this same area 
archaeologists also found a parchment 
scroll with a Hebrew text of the Book of 
Isaiah, plus several other early Biblical 
manuscripts. An organized search in these 
caves is now being made, in the hope of 
finding other old records. 


NEW 

NEIGHBORS 

By 

Sid Seeman 


A SKY SURVEY is presently being 
made by the National Geographic So- 
ciety and the Palomar Observatory which 
is unveiling the most exciting array of new 
stars and new systems of stars, many of 
which are aggregations similar to those of 
the Milky Way of our own sun and solar 
system. They show a tendency to shape 
into clusters, and astronomers are of the 
opinion that there are probably clusters 
within clusters within clusters. 

These studies are being made on Falomar 
Mountain with the use of the huge 48-inch 
Schmidt telescope camera. AH visible ob- 
jects in space, out as far as an average 
distance of 2,000 billion billion miles, are 
recorded on supersensitive film. Items of 
especial interest located with the Schmidt 
camera are subject to the special scrutiny 
of Palomar’s 2<^-inch Hale telescope. 



A mertitar lurked in every cell, end Vesta was alone with them— in space 
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By Willard Hawkins 


T he penal ship Verulln, en 
route from Venus to Ceres, car- 
ried as motley an array of ruf- 
fians as could have been gathered by 
combing the spaceways: pirates from 
the notorious Arcturus raiding fleets; 
hunga-hunga addicts— sniffers of the 
forbidden pollen of that Martian shrub 
which turns men into homicidal mani- 
acs; smugglers and dealers in contra- 
band: green-skinned Venusian procur- 
ers; leathery Martian pyromaniacs 


and bloodsuckers; thieves, murderers, 
rapists, renegades, and swindlers of 
every variety. These were the drbgs of 
criminality, assembled through the 
months from \'enus, Earth, Mars, and 
their satellites for shipment to the 
penal colonies on a few bleak plan- 
etoids set aside for that purpose. 

The Verulin was overcrowded. With 
accommodations for two hundred and 
fifty prisoners, it carried three hun- 
dred and seventy-five. This necessitat- 
ed doubling up in fully half the 
cramped cells. Warden-Captain Van 
Tassel deplored this. He was a hard 
man, as befitted his responsibility, and 
did not mind the discomfort to his pas- 
sengers. But locking two men of evil 
propensity together was likely to lead 
to trouble. Either they would get along 
well and start plotting escape or some 
other deviltry, or they wouldn’t get 
along and would vent their dislike in 
mayhem. It was a certainty, under 
these conditions, that the vessel would 
arrive at its destination with fewer 
live passengers than it had started with. 
Being a man who took pride in the 
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safe delivery of his cargo. Van Tassel 
avoided this shrinkage as far as pos- 
sible by pairing off prisoners whose 
records revealed some slight regard 
for human life. Perhaps it was because 
Brent Agar looked intelligent that he 
thrust an unwelcome cell-mate upon 
him, despite the card in the files which 
described Agar as a hardened criminal 
with a record of robbery, piracy, and 
the murder of at least two Spaceways 
Patrol officers. 

The customary platoon of guards 
accompanied him when he unlocked 
the cell door to announce, “Pm put- 
ting this man in with you.” While two 
guards kept their blasters aimed at 
the cell inmate, a third removed the 
handcuffs from a hulking brute in a 
one-piece gray convict uniform. A 
fourth guard helped to push the new- 
comer into the cell. 

As the door clicked into place, au- 
tomatically locking, the prisoner seated 
on his narrow cot in the cell raised 
sullen eyes. “Two of us in a lousy 
hole that a Martian cliff-borer could 
hardly turn around in?” 

“That’s right,” the Captain re- 
sponded. “And you’ll make the best of 
it — or else.” He paused a moment, 
then went on, “Behave yourselves and 
you’ll get privileges. One hour a day 
in the exercise corridor. One book at 
a time from the library. Shower bath 
every three days. Smokes. Three meals 
each twenty-four-hour period.” 

“Now, ain’t that soft!” sneered the 
prisoner. “Free beer and pukey water 
on top of all that?” 

“Beer or Venusian pulque once a 
day,” the Captain replied imperturb- 
ably. He added significantly, “.As long 
as you both behave. Any complaints 
and you’ll get your solitary, all right. 
But your privileges will consist of one 
meatball every three days. Just that.” 


T-’HE PLATOON, led by the Cap- 
’*■ tain, clumped down the narrow 
corridor. The cell-mate who had been 
forced upon Brent Agar stood motion- 
less, leaning against the side wall, his 
head thrust forward by the low ceil- 
ing. When the heavy door at the end 
of the passage clanged shut, he turned 
bleary but ingratiating eyes toward 
Brent and spoke in a husky voice. 

“You heard what he said about a 
meatball every three days? Lemine tell 
you something. Them ain’t meat. 
They’re just a hard lump like marble. 
You hold one in your mouth and suck 
till it’s gone. It keeps you alive, but 
you’re just as hungry as ever.” 

Brent grunted. 

“Guess we ought to know each oth- 
er,” the big man continued, “seeing 
we’ll be together a powerful long time. 
Takes a good three months to reach 
where we re headed. My name’s Pete 
Monson.” He waited expectantly, then 
added, “What’s your’n?” 

“Agar. Brent Agar.” 

“.Agar. Didn't you used to be with 
the Havwood outfit?” 

“No.” 

Ignoring the curt response, Pete 
mused, “I guess you ain’t the one. 
Don’t seem like Agar was the name, 
after all. Mind if I set down?” 


Brent did not answer; neither did 
he offer to make room on the cot. Pete 
Monson crowded bis bulk into the 
space between Brent and the head 
wall. He glanced up at two overhead 
sockets. “Anyways,” he observed 
cheerfully, “we won’t have to sleep 
together. They’s another bunk fits in 
them holes. They’ll prob’ly bring it 
before lights-out.” 

“Look, wise guy,” Brent exclaimed 
irritably, “I’m tryin' to think. You 
keep running off at tlie mouth and I'll 
find a way to close it.” 

Mouiou looked hurt rather than of- 
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fended. He had ihe manne/ of a 
clumsy St. Bernard, ingratiating — 
over-anxious to please. 

“ThinkinV’ he ventured in a tone 
of respect, as for a form of activity 
beyond his comprehension. ‘'What’s to 
think about, in a place like this?” 

“How to get out, for one thing,” 
Brent retorted contemptuously. '‘You 
don’t figure I’m gonna let them bury 
me in one of those hell-camps without 
putting up a fight, do you?” 

“There ain’t no way out,” Pete de- 
clared with stolid finality. 

“There’s always a way— for a guy 
with brains and guts.” • 

Brent refused to say more then, but 
by the time the vessel had achieved 
full acceleration and had been on its 
way some three day-periods, Pete 
Monson’s persistent good nature had 
worn his reser\e down to the point of 
permitting a few confidences. The 
factor which seemed to impress him 
most in Pete’s favor was the latter’s 
admission that he belonged to the Arc- 
turus gang. 

“I kinda thought they’d spring me.” 
the big fellow said wistfully. “But I 
guess I ain’t worth the trouble. They’re 
a big outfit.” 

“They’re big, all right,” Brent con- 
ceded. “Just about an empire in them- 
selves. But it’s like you said— if you're 
dope enough to get trapped, you ain’t 
worth trying to spring. They got a 
million dumb clucks to do their dirty 
work.” 

“Yeah — that’s for a fact,” Pete ac- 
knowledged despondently. 

“You don’t know a putrid thing 
about the organization — except the 
crew of the vessel or whatever gang 
you happened to be working with. 
Who’s at the head of it — tell me 
that?” 

“Gosh — I dunno.” 

UYOU NOR anybody else. But 
there’s a mastermind back of 
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it — bound to be. Look how neat 
they’ve got things organized. L*sed to 
be that space pirates were everywhere. 
Got so a passenger or freight vessel 
couldn't blast off from Earth or Yenus 
or Mars without running into a raider 
— maybe a fleet of them. They’d strip 
the vessel — wipe out passengers and 
crew or hold them for ransom. Noth- 
ing short of an armed convoy could 
get through. The shipping companies 
were being forced out of business.” 

“Them was the days,” obser\'ed Pete 
dreamily. “I ’member when 1 was a 
young punk — ” 

“Now what?” demanded Brent, ig- 
noring him. “You ever hear of a reg- 
ular line vessel being attacked any 
more?” 

“I guess there ain’t no more pirate 
fleets,” Pete surmised. “Just scattered 
smuggling outfits like I was with.” 

“You mean you worked with the 
Arcturus organization and didn’t know 
it was carrying on piracy on a bigger 
scale than ever?” There was scorn in 
Brent’s question. 

“But you just said — ” 

“I said you don’t hear of regular 
line vessels being attacked. That’s why 
I say there’s a mastermind back of the 
whole thing — somebody that knows 
how to tie up all this indiscriminate 
piracy into a neat package. Somebody 
smart enough to turn piracy Into a 
protection racket. The old ways were 
killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg. He put a stop to them.” 

“Who did?” 

“This guy I’m telling about.” was 
the impatient retort. “I don’t know 
who. Nobody knows. He's smart 
enough to stay in the background. The 
way it is now, the big shipping and 
passenger lines pay tribute and their 
vessels go through without being mo- 
lested. They pay it to the Planetary 
Insurance League or Spaceways Pro- 
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lection Service, Limited, or maybe to 
TVMI.” 

“What’s that stand for?” 

“Terra - Venus - Mars - Incorporat- 
ed. There’s a dozen firms in the racket 
• — all tied together, if you ask me. It 
sounds legal enough, but just the same, 
it’s tribute. You kick in — or else. The 
money finds its way into the coffers 
of the old pirate gang, and they’ll wipe 
any concern from the spaceways, big 
or little, if it doesn’t come through.” 

“Jeepers,” Pete exclaimed admiring- 
ly. “The guy that thought that up 
must be mighty smart.” 

“Took brains,” admitted Brent. 
‘T’ve always been a loner, but if I was 
to hook up with any outfit it would 
be the Arcturus bunch.” 

It was Brent who insisted upon 
Pete’s making use of their library priv- 
ilege. “But I can’t hardly read,” the 
big fellow protested. “What could I 
do with a book?” 

Brent growled, “It’s one way to get 
out of this stinkin’ cell, ain’t it?” 

"ORISONERS whose behavior was ex- 
^ emplary were permitted to make 
the trip under guard to the small room 
adjoining the Warden-Captain’s office 
which contained the ship’s limited li- 
brary. Few prisoners availed them- 
selves of the privilege; most of those 
who did were actuated by the motive 
Brent expressed. It gave them a 
chance to escape the monotony of the 
cell. Brent made the trip daily. Some- 
times he even read or dipped into the 
book he brought back. Pete succumbed 
to the blandishments of literature when 
he stumbled onto a well-thumbed edi- 
tion of an ancient classic, The Terror 
of the Spaceways. It dealt with the 
exploits of an incredible superman and 
was profusely illustrated in color. 
Daily he carried this book back to the 
library, placed it on the shelf, then 
solemnly retrieved it and returned to 


hw cell to pore over the pictures. When 
Brent discovered what was going on, 
he put a stop to this procedure. “You 
want the guards to get wise to what 
you’re doing?” Thereafter, Pete alter- 
nated his favorite with another illus- 
trated volume, Jungle Life on Prehis- 
ioric Venus; but The Terror remained 
his favorite. 

For some reason for which no ex- 
planation was vouchsafed the passen- 
gers. the \'erulin maneuvered to a 
brief stop on Earth. The first intima- 
tion of this pause was the word passed 
along the cell doors to prepare for 
deceleration. Brent cursed. “If I'd 
known in time. I'd have been ready to 
make a break for it.” 

“You wouldn't have got nowheres,” 
Pete assured him. 

“The hell I wouldii’t. I've got plenty 
of ideas about escaping from this 
dung-heap.” 

“Wonder what we’re stopping for.” 

“Maybe they’re going to take on 
more prisoners. Two of us in a stink- 
ing cell isn't enough. They’re going to 
crowd us in thicker.” 

But there was no evidence to sup- 
port this theory when, after some twen- 
ty hours, the vessel again took off. 
The prisoners were confined strictly to 
their cells during the stay in port, but 
after take-off the grim routine of the 
prison ship was resumed. ' 

Pete returned from his first trip to 
the library following the earth-stop 
with his treasured Terror of the Space- 
ways and an air of suppressed excite- 
ment. He bottled up his news until the 
guards had locked him in and returned 
to their post by the cell-block gate: 
then he burst out, in a hoarse whis- 
per: 

“Guess what I seenl ” 

Brent, trying to sleep in the upper 
bunk, grunted annoyance. 

“Hey, Brent, I gotta tell you. They’s 
a dame on board.” 
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"Shuddup.” 

“But they is!” 

“They don’t take dames to Ceres — 
no matter how tough they get.” 

“No, but this dame ain’t — she 
ain’t — ” Pete gulped, words failing 
him. “The door was part way open 
into the Cap’n’s office and I seen her 
settin’ there. Brent, I tell you, she’s 
class.” 

Brent Agar sat up slowly, running 
his hands through jet-black hair that 
had been close-cropped at the start 
of the voyage, 

“Now I’ve heard everything,” he 
remarked. “There’s a dame — a classy 
dame — making herself at home on a 
prison ship. Who sold you the stuff?” 

“What stuff?” 

“The hop. You been hitting the 
pipe.” 

“No I ain’t,” returned Pete in an 
aggrieved voice. “You go see for your- 
self. She had her back to the door, but 
she had yella hair and a blue, sorta 
silky dress, and her leg — her leg — ” 
Pete’s voice choked. 

“You mean she only had one leg?” 

“It was the way she was setting. 
It was — sorta long and slim and 
curved. I — ” Again Pete gulped, over- 
come by the recollection. “That’s how 
I knowed she was class.” 

“I take it back,” Brent assured him. 
“You haven’t been smoking hop. Noth- 
ing short of hunga-hunga weed’ll give 
a man dreams like you’ve been hav- 
ing.” 

pETE WITHDREW in offended si- 
^ lence to the solace of his book. 

Later, Brent had his opportunity to 
make the closely guarded trip to the 
library. When he returned, Pete eager- 
ly searched his impassive face. 

“You seen her?” 

Brent shook his head. “I didn’t see 
any one.” He climbed into the upper 
bunk and composed himself with the 


heavy volume he had brought back. 
After an interval he vouchsafed tb« 
additional information, “Door was 
shut.” 

Pete’s countenance fell. 

“The door was shut, but — ” Brent 
paused exasperatin^ly to study the 
title page of the tome in his hands — 
“I leaned up tight against it. There 
were voices — the Captain and some 
one else.” 

“Was it—?” 

“The other voice sounded like it 
might be a dame’s.” 

Pete sprang up excitedly, scarcely 
wincing when he bumped his head 
against a ceiling beam. “Then you ad- 
mit I seen her?” 

Brent eyed him calmly. “So there’s 
a dame on board. What of it?” 

“I dunno,” Pete acknowledged. 
“Only it makes me feel — it’s kinda 
nice to think about.” 

“Could be — ” Brent spoke softly, 
more to himself than to Pete — “this 
is the break I’ve been waiting for.” 

“Whadda y’ mean — break?” 

“Suppose one of us got a chance to 
grab a blaster from the guards — there 
in the library. He could duck inside, 
grab the girl, shoot down both guards, 
and drag her back here,” 

“Jumpin’ rockets, Brent!” expostu- 
lated Pete. “The whole ship ’Id be 
down on us afore we could turn ’round. 
They’d blast us to cinders. They’d use 
gas. We wouldn’t stand a chance.” 

“Hold the girl in front of us and 
what could they do? Whoever she is, 
she’s special. Maybe a relative of the 
Captain’s — or more likely the daughter 
of some big shot being taken some 
place off the regular travel routes. 
He can’t risk having her killed or in- 
jured. We’d have ’em where we want 
’em.” 

“But—” 

“'.Vhat’s the matter? You aren*t 
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chicken-hearted about knocking off a 
few guards, I hope.” 

“No, but the dame — she might get 
hurt.” 

“So what?” Brent spat contemptu- 
ously. 

Pete maintained an obstinate si- 
lence. 

“Come to think of it, IVe got a bet- 
ter idea. Instead of bringing her back 
here and getting us holed up like 
trapped rats, we’ll take her down to 
the bottom level and force her into one 
of the tenders. Cut it loose, and we’re 
out in space — with a classy dame to 
keep us company. Not bad, eh?” 

Pete cast about helplessly for a re- 
ply. “What makes you think this ship’s 
got a tender?** . 

“She’s bound to have. This is an 
old converted Q-29. 1 used to know the 
Q-29 like a book. There’s an auto- 
matic elevator in the corridor just out- 
side of the Captain’s office. At the 
bottom of the shaft there’s an air-lock 
with two jet-powered tenders. They 
«se ’em for dropping freight or land- 
ing passengers where the ship doesn’t 
make a M stop. Sounds good — eh?” 

“Not to me it don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

TT WAS several hours before Pete’s 
^ slow brain came up with the an- 
swer. He loomed over the side of 
Brent’s bunk during the sleeping peri- 
od, when the cell-blocks were drenched 
bs darkness. 

“Hey, Brent, ’• he whispered hoarse- 
ly, “what’s the cruising range of them 
Q-29 tenders?” 

“Let me sleep, you pest.” 

“But what is it?” 

“About ninety thousand miles — 
maybe a hundred thou.” 

“You mean we’d cut adrift in a 
little torpedo that couldn’t take us 
more’n a hundred thousand miles even 
if we knowed where to steer?” 


“Shuddup and let me sleep.” 

“But Brent, that don’t make senso. 
And this dame — ” 

“Shuddup!” 

Pete returned to his troubled bunk. 

“You chuckle-headed boob,” Brent 
told him the next morning. “You don’t 
think I’d pull this stunt till we’re close 
enough to some landing to get away 
with it, do you?” 

“What good’s it going to do us if we 
have to land on Ceres anyways?” 

Brent ignored the question. He was 
looking intently at the cover of the 
heavy book obtained from the library 
— ^a legal tome dealing with interplan- 
etary law. He ran his fingers over the 
bining, near the backbone, then 
thrust it toward Pete. “Feel that.” 

Pete did so. “It’s kinda lumpy,” he 
ventured. 

Brent began methodically working 
his fingernail along the edge of the 
leather which extended part way over 
the heavy board covers. He succeeded 
in loosening the edge sufficiently to 
enable him to rip the leather loose. 

Within a neatly carved hollow in 
the cover boards nestled a key. Brent 
pried it from its resting place. 

“What the — ” He paused abruptly 
and moved to the cell door. There was 
barely room between bars for him to 
thrust his arm through and twist his 
wrist sufficiently to in.sert the key in 
the lock. The key fitted but refused 
to turn. 

Withdrawing it cautiously, he sat 
on the bunk. 

“Some smart crook planted this 
book in the library,” he surmised. 
“Maybe bribed a guard. Maybe it was 
on some other trip and something went 
wrong.” 

“Might be he’s waiting till the timo 
comes to use it,” suggested Pete. 

“Yeah. Could be. Well, his tougk 
luck is my gain.” 
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“But it won't unlock nothing/’ re- 
minded Pete. 

“This bird must have figured how 
to make the key fit.” Brent picked up 
the book and ran his fingers over the 
front cover. Then he opened it up as 
he had opened the back. It, too, con- 
cealed a piece of metal — a thin, sharp 
file. 

“Our friend knew all the angles.” 
he grinned. “That lock is as good as 
open.” 

By scraping the surface clean and 
moistening the original glue, he man- 
aged to restore the book to its original 
appearance. Then he went to work 
with the file. 

Fashioning a key that would fit the 
cell lock was a matter of tedious trial 
and error. Occasionally Pete would in- 
quire in a troubled tone, “Getting any- 
where?” Brent rarely vouchsafed more 
than a grunt. 


TTE completed the key shortly 
after lights went on to mark 
their fourth day out from Earth. Pete 
eyed his success in unlocking the door 
with distinct lack of enthusiasm, 

“You still figure on kidnaping that 
dame?” 

“What’s the matter? Going chicken 


• — now that our chance has come?” 

“I don't mind bashing guards, but 
a dame — ’’ 

“For cripe’s sake, forget the dame.” 

Pete lapsed into moody silence. 

Brent stretched, then grinned pro- 
vocatively. “Matter of fact, your lady 
friend is going to be a lot more useful 
to us alive than dead. She’s going to 
get us out of here.” 

“You ain’t even talked to her. Be- 
sides, she wouldn’t — ” 

By degrees, Brent divulged his plan. 
He had listened again at the door of 
the Warden-Captain’s headquarters 
idjoining the library, this time acquir- 
ing an earful. The girl, as he had 


surmised, was a special passenger. She 
was to be dropped at TS-482, one of 
those fabulous private worlds main- 
tained by immensely wealthy clubs and 
individuals in space. “She's a niece, or 
something, of the big shot who owns 
the place,” Brent explained. “TheyTl 
swing close enough to discharge her in 
a tender so she can make her land- 
ing.” 

“You mean .she can pilot one of them 
things?” 

“Seems so. That’s how they came 
to be arguing so loud. Captain Van 
Tassel wants to send a pilot along to 
make sure she’ll land safely. She 
claimed she could handle the tender 
alone.” 

“How’d it come out?” 

“Don't know. But if there's a pilot, 
we’ll take care of him.” 

“How d’ya mean we?” 

“When that tender cuts loose, I'm 
going to be stowed away in the freight 
compartment. Suit yourself about com- 
ing along.” 

“Jeepers, Brent, we'd never make 
it.” 

“I'll make it.” 

“But even with this door unlocked 
we’d have to pass the cell-block gate. 
It’s kept locked and they’s two 
guards — ” 

“Yeah? Thanks for putting me 
wise.” 

“You mean you got a way figured 
to get past them guards?” 

“I’ve already told you too much. 
Maybe you’re fixing to squeal.” 

Pete’s voice was reproachful. “You 
know I wouldn’t do that.” 

“You threatened something like it a 
while back.” 

'‘‘That was only if the dame — Look, 
Brent, you swear you ain’t gonna hurt 
her?” 

“Maybe you’d better come along 
just to make sure.” 
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“I’ll come, ni do anything you 
say.” 

“Stay ready, then. Because the way 
I got it, they’re going to cast the ten- 
der loose tonight, about an hour before 
lights-on. That means we’ve got to 
stow ourselves in it before then.’* 

“jeepers, I don’t see how we’re gon- 
na make it.” 

“You’ll find out.” 

Lights had been out some two hours 
when Pete was wakened from a troub- 
led sleep by the barely perceptible 
click of a closing steel door. He salt 
up, aware of a shadowy figure moving 
past him. 

“Brent,” he whispered, “that you?” 

“Keep quiet.” 

“Where you been?” 

“Just prowling.” 

“You been out there?’* 

“Shuddupl” 

^HKRE W.\S silence throughout the 
cell-block for the next few min- 
utes — silence except for the snoring of 
many sleepers and a hissing noise sug- 
gestive of escaping steam. 

After an interval, Pete’s hoarse whis- 
per demanded, “What’s that noise?” 

“The hose. Be ready to make a 
break when the guards go past. Keep 
close to me — understand?” 

Silently, Pete digested this. Brent 
evidently referred to the hose that 
hung coiled at the end of the cell- 
block. It was used for washing down 
floors and — on occasion — for drench- 
ing recalcitrant prisoners. 

A sudden yell pierced his mental 
groping for the meaning of all this. 
“Hey! I’m drowning! What the helll” 
The shouted protest came from the 
f-arthest cell in their row. 

Pandemonium broke loose. Other 
convicts joined their yells to the out- 
cry. There were shouted commands for 
silence from the guards and the clang 
of the cell-block gate as they flung it 


open and dashed inside to quell the 
disturbance. As they plunged past, 
Brent breathed “Comet” and pushed 
their cell door open. 

The two men scuttled along the nar- 
row passageway, scarcely more than 
shadows in the gloom — their footfalls 
drowned in the cursing and yelling. 
They slipped through the open gate 
and sped through the familiar corridor 
to the prison library. Pete lunged to- 
w'ard the door leading to the Captain’s 
headquarters, but Brent shunted him 
off. 

“This way.” Pete found himself in 
an angled corridor. The next instant 
they were descending in a cramped ele- 
vator, and then stepping out into the 
uncertainty of complete darkness. 

“Hang onto me,” Brent commanded. 
“I know about where the air-lock 
should be.” He felt his way cautiously. 
“Here it is.” He fumbled for a mo- 
ment, locating the lever. The door 
swung open in response to its auto- 
matic mechanism. They crowded in- 
side. It took Brent a few precious min- 
utes to locate the closing lever. Then 
the door eased into its socket, shut- 
ting out the distant clamor which had 
faintly reached their ears. 

“Think they’ve missed us?” de- 
manded Pete. 

“Don’t know. They may not look 
in our cell.” Brent was feeling for a 
switch. He found it and the chamber 
was suddenly visible. 

The lock was an oval-shaped tube 
in which, side by side, reposed the 
two tenders — twenty-foot cigar-shaped 
vessels of dull black metal with shoul- 
der-like protuberances containing the 
propulsion units. Brent made his way, 
crouching because of the low ceiling, to 
the door of the nearest tender. The 
opening was scarcely large enough to 
permit him to crawl inside. After a 
moment, he poked his head out. 
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“This is the one. Turn out the light 
before you squeeze in.'^ 

It was no easy matter for Pete to 
insinuate his heavy frame through the 
narrow door; it was even more diffi- 
cult for him to squeeze past the dou- 
ble pilot’s seat into the freight com- 
partment behind. 

“How cl’ya know she'll use this 
one?'’ he demanded, when his panting 
from the effort had subsided. 

“Her luggage is already in. That’s 
what makes it so crowded.” 

Pete verified this statement. Explor- 
ing hands located two foot lockers and 
a dozen bags of assorted shapes and 
sizes. “She must be figurin’ to make 
a long stay of it.” 

“Dames always take a lot of junk,” 
returned Brent. “Get settled. We’ll be 
a long time waiting.” 

When they were stretched out at 
full length, he demanded, “Something’s 
gouging me in the ribs; what you got 
stuffed in your blouse? Well, I’ll be 
damned,” he snorted disgustedlv. “A 
book!” 

“I kinda like to look at them' pic- 
tures,” Pete defended. 

They waited tensely in the darkness. 

“That sure was something,” Pete 
observed presently. “Just like every- 
thing was greased for us. Wonder how 
that hose got turned on. Sure was a 
lucky break.” 

Brent’s body quivered with sup- 
pressed mirth. “Man, you sure are 
dumb.” 

“You mean you turned it on?” 

“What do you think? All I had to 
do was sneak down the aisle and push 
the hose nozzle into the last cell, where 
it would flood the bunks. Then I 
turned it on — just enough to get things 
soaked by the time I got back. Breaks! 
Hell, if you want breaks in this man’s 
universe, you’ve got to make ’em.” 

pETE WOKE with a start. “What’s 
that!” he exclaimed in a hoarse 


whisper. Brent’s hand closed over his 
mouth. 

There were voices outside, then a 
faint radiance as the door of their 
craft opened. 

“Thanks, Captain Van, for every- 
thing you’ve done for me,” came the 
clear voice of a girl, as she climbed 
into the pilot’s seat. 

The gruff voice of the Warden-Cap- 
tain responded, “I still say I ought 
to have my head examined for letting 
you go by yourself. Got your instruc- 
tions clear?” 

“I couldn’t p)Ossibly go wrong. I’m 
to circle three times and decelerate 
to 700 M.P.H. before breaking 
through the atmosphere seal, then keep 
circling till I spot the landing field.” 

“Good luck, then. The chief engi- 
neer will expel you from the lock the 
instant we’re tangent. You’re to glide 
free in space for twenty seconds be- 
fore cutting in your own power.” 

“I’ll remember. Thanks.” 

The girl had a clear, musical voice. 
She did not sound afraid. 

The door closed and there was dark- 
ness, save for a soft glow from the 
instrument panel. After what seemed 
an interminable wait, the stowaways 
experienced a sudden, indescribable 
sense of motion, accompanied by 
creeping cold. Even the scientifically 
insulated hull of the small craft was 
not fully proof against the frigidity of 
space. 

The next moment there was a deaf- 
ening blast as the jet propulsion cham- 
bers roared into activity. 

Brent Agar gathered himself 4nto a 
crouching position which enabled him 
to peer through the openings in the 
upper part of the freight compartment 
doors. Pete followed his example. They 
could see nothing except star-studded 
blackness limning the helmeted figure 
in the pilot’s seat. There was now do 
sensation of motion beyond a slow 
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Inward gliding of the star field. Brent 
lUed in mind some of the constella- 
tions and when, after an interval, 
these same formations appeared again, 
he knew they had made the first com- 
plete circiit of their objective. The 
second reappearance was longer in 
coming and the third longer still. The 
girl pilot was decelerating, all right. 

They must then have entered an at- 
mosphere, because the roar of the jet 
propulsion underwent an indescribable 
alteration, somewhat as if a muffler 
had been applied. The star field also 
changed, as if dimmed by an intangi- 
ble veil. 

•T^HEy WERE now circling a private 
^ world — one of those inevitable de- 
velopments following man’s conquest 
of space. The fabulous multi-billion- 
aire Fabian Moncrief was the first 
recorded person to establish his villa 
on a planetoid. He installed an atom- 
drive which maneuvered the huge 
rock — perhaps half a mile in diam- 
eter — to within a few thousand miles 
of Mars, where it took up an orbit 
around the planet. On this satellite, a 
crew of workmen erected a plastic 
dome which was filled with air trans- 
ported in compressed form from Earth 
and within which was erected a pala- 
tial residence surrounded by exotic 
vegetation. In this sky palace Mon- 
crief entertained lavishly until the 
dome was smashed by a meteor. 

In the course of years, other experi- 
ments of the same kind were tried. 
The planetary governments eventually 
put a stop to the transportation of 
their atmosphere, but development of 
processes for manufacturing synthetic 
air overcame this handicap. Then came 
the discovery of seal-gas, which first 
came into use in mining operations on 
Ceres and some of its neighbors. 

Seal-gas, easily manufactured, when 
released into the atmosphere, through 


some peculiarity of ionization, rose to 
the surface and formed a bubble which 
prevented air, or other gases, from es- 
caping into space. If pierced by a 
vessel or meteor, it immediately closed 
up, forming a perfect seal for the at- 
mosphere within. Moreover, with a 
variation of the chemical properties 
and amount of this seal-gas envelope 
the atmo.spheric pressure could be reg- 
ulated. 

With the development of seal-gas, 
the establishment of pleasure villas in 
space became vastly stimulated. For a 
few million dollars, those who desired 
could have a small villa built in any 
form and towed into an orbit around 
one of the major planets, or possibly 
a convenient moon. For several bil- 
lions of dollars, an asteroid could be 
leased or purchased from the Inter- 
planetary Federation and propelled to 
the desired location, where its develop- 
ment into a garden spot was limited 
only by the wealth and desires of the 
tycoon or group of billionaires in- 
volved. Many of these private worlds 
were oases of unbelievable beauty and 
luxury. 

■pEYOND the fact that they were 
^ now circling such a sphere, Brent 
Agar and Pete Monson could form no 
idea of it. In all probability, however, 
because its orbit was so far from 
Earth, it would prove to be a plane- 
toid rather than a manufactured satel- 
lite. 

Brent tensed himself, keeping his 
eyes on the pilot, while she circled the 
sphere, evidently searching for a land- 
ing field. They passed alternately from 
light to darkness, but now that they 
were moving in an atmosphere, even 
the darkness was mitigated. 

Presently she craned her neck as if 
she had sighted what she wanted and 
there was a marked deceleration. At 
that instant, Brent pushed open the 
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firinglng doors and quietly grasped 
the girl's arms. 

“ril take over from here, sister.'’ 

She stifled a scream. The craft ga\ic 
A wild lurch. She turned a white, star- 
tled face up toward Brent as he lifted 
her bodily into the single seat beside 
the one she had occupied. 

Deftly, Brent clambered into the pi- 
lot’s seat and grasped the controls, 
bringing the craft out of its dizzying 
plunge. 

“Vou — you — !” The girl could do 
little more than gasp, for the moment. 
Impulsively, her hand dived toward 
her belt. Brent was too quick for her. 
When her hand came up, both it and 
the blaster were cla.^ped in his muscu- 
lar fist. 

“Til take that,” he said briefly, 
wrenching the weapon away from her. 

‘•You’re a convictl” she exclaimed. 
“You’ll regret thi.s.” 

“Looky here, Brent 1” Pete had 
managed to pick himself up and work 
his way forward through the confusion 
of baggage that shifted while the craft 
was momentarily out of control; his 
tone was threatening. ‘‘You said you 
wasn't going to harm — ” 

‘‘Who’s harming the lady?” Brent 
asked suavely. ‘T’m just making sure 
we pull a safe landing.” 

“How did you get here?” the girl 
demanded. She had recovered her com- 
posure with remarkable speed. “It 
won’t do you any good. My uncle 
will hold you for the authorities.” 

W’hen this brought no response, she 
added. “The landing field is on the 
right side. I was just dropping down 
when you — ” 

Brent was peering intently at the 
terrain below. “Kind of think I’ll land 
here. Hang on, sister; it may be 
rough.” 

It was rough! The landing wheels 
took the first impact, but a boulder 
finished them off, and the craft 


bunq^ed on its belly for some two hun- 
dred yards before it came to rest. If 
earth gravity had prevailed, they 
would have been ground to fragments. 

Pete leaned over them, mumbling 
invectives from a bleeding mouth. The 
girl was limp and trembling when 
Brent lifted her from the seat and 
guided her through the hatch. The in- 
significant gravity made it difficult at 
first for her to gain a footing. 

“Now, what did you do that for?” 
she demanded, when all three stood 
outside. “The landing field — ” 

“Your uncle might not be in a wel- 
coming mood for strangers,” Brent 
told her. “He was expecting you, of 
course?” 

The girl did not answer. She was 
surveying the bleak landscape with 
an expression of horror. 

^HIS PHASE of the asteroid was 
certainly no garden spot. It might 
have been the peak of a craggy earth 
mountain — a mere heap of granite-like 
rocks, unrelieved by vegetation. The 
air was clear and balmy. One of the 
advantages of the ionized seal-gas lay- 
er was its heat-insulating property. 

‘T don’t think he was,” Brent ob- 
served, answering his own last ques- 
tion. “If Uncle what’s-his-name invit- 
ed you to visit him, he’d have sent 
a space yacht to pick you up. The 
way it was, you had to induce some 
vessel coming this way to drop you 
off.” 

“And it would be just my luck to 
pick a convict ship,” she returned bit- 
terly. “Now ril have to walk to the 
other side.” 

“Not yet,” Brent told her amiably. 
“You’re staying with us.” 

Pete had been staring at the girl 
with mute admiration, “Now*, looky 
here,” he interposed abruptly. “You 
said — ” 

“Waiting isn't going to hurt her,” 
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Brent countered. “Let’s find out some- 
tluQg about this unde before he learns 
that he’s entertaining guests.” 

“You don’t suppose,” the girl re- 
sponded contemptuously, “that we 
could break through that ionized lay- 
er and circle this globe without his 
knowing it.” 

“You’ve a point there, sister. In 
that case, we’ll need something to give 
us a bargaining edge.” 

She gazed at him levelly. “That 
means I’m held as a hostage?” 

“You catch on quick.” 

“Now, wait a minutel” Pete began. 
Brent impatiently cut him short 

“She’s not going to get hurt — unless 
she asks for it — so stow the argu- 
ment.” He studied a rock outcropping 
a few hundred feet beyond. “Let's hop 
over there — see what kind of shelter it 
offers.” 

They covered the distance in long, 
loping strides — tlie kind a spaceman 
acquires from spending much time on 
low-gravity terrain. The girl controlled 
her movements almost as adeptly as 
her companions; she was clearly no 
novice. All, of course, were helped in 
maintaining equilibrium by the mag- 
netized shoe soles which were standard 
equipment on the prison ship, as on 
the majority of space vessels. 

The outcropping was seamed and ir- 
regular. “I was hoping for a cave,” 
Brent said, “but this will do.” He 
indicated a crevice which extended 
some twenty feet into the rock. “Duck 
in there.” 

The order was directed at the girl. 
She drew herself up proudly. “I don’t 
take orders from convicts.” 

“This,” responded Brent, gesturing 
with the miniature blaster he had 
filched from her, “is what gives the 
orders.” 

Pete thrust his bulk belligerently be- 
tween the two. “You ain’t gonna use 


that on her,” he announced gruffly. 
“Not while I’m around.” 

“Which won’t be long, at this rate,” 
Brent informed him. But he lowered 
the blaster. “Better be reasonable — 
both of you, Until I know where we 
stand, Miss Clement is going to stay 
out of sight.” 

“How did you learn my name?” the 
girl demanded. 

“Heard the Warden-Captain talking 
to you. You’re Vesta Clement, and 
you uncle’s name is Batierby — or 
something like that.” 

“Ballentine,” she corrected. “Wade 
Ballentine.” 

“All right. If he shows up, I want 
to talk with him first. I’ll give you 
ymur choice. You can give your word 
to stay out of sight, or you can sub- 
mit to being tied and gagged. Which’ll 
it be?” 

She turned impulsively to Pete. 
“You wouldn’t let him do that!” 

“I sure wouldn’t, Miss,” he said, 
glowering at Brent. 

The latter regarded his fellow con- 
vict coolly. “The blaster will take care 
of Pete. What do you say?” 

OHE LOOKED uncertainly from 
one to the other, then replied re- 
luctantly, “Rather than make it hard 
for Pete, I— I’ll give my word.” 

“Don’t you do it, Miss!” Pete urged. 

Brent ignored him. “And what,” he 
asked, “Is your word good for?” 

Her eyes met his with withering 
contempt. “I imagine it’s worth more 
than a convict’s.” 

“Better be,” was the laconic re- 
sponse. “Remember, I’ve still got the 
blaster. Pete, help me move Miss 
Clement’s luggage.” 

The transfer of the girl’s belongings 
from the wrecked tender to the crevice 
required only a few minutes. After 
this, they had nothing to do except 
wait, while the sun crept higher ia 
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the sky. Vesta Clement wore a wrist 
watch and with its aid Brent estimated 
the rotation of the globe to be at the 
rate of something like one-Uiird of an 
earth day — perhaps eight hours — giv- 
ing each hemisphere a day and night 
of approximately four hours each. But 
the cultivated opposite hemisphere had 
been brightly illuminated during the 
brief glimpse he obtained of it before 
he wrenched the controls from the 
girl. 

‘‘What if no one don’t come?” de- 
manded Pete presently. 

“Then I’ll pay Uncle Wade a visit,” 
returned Brent. “But I’d prefer — 
Oh, oh! Here comes something.” 

Over the horizon appeared a strange- 
looking craft. It was little more than 
a kite-shaped wing supporting a two- 
seated chassis. A faint vapor trail in- 
dicated some sort of propulsion. “Low- 
gravity airplane,” commented Brent. 
“They’re used a lot on asteroids. W’e 
call them floaters.” 

The floater dropped lightly beside 
the space tender and three men 
stepped out — a big-framed Terrestrial 
in tropical helmet and shorts and two 
green-skinned V'enusians, clad only in 
trunks, with carrying pouches slung 
from their shoulders. 

The trio made a close examination 
of the wrecked space tender, then 
turned speculatively toward the rock 
outcropping in which the girl and two 
companions were concealed. 

“Time to show ourselves,” Brent 
observed to Pete. He gestured with 
the blaster significantly before tucking 
it in his blouse. “Keep out of sight, 
MLss Clement.” 

“I gave my word,” she responded 
witli disdain. 

The convicts moved slowly to meet 
the trio of planetoid dwellers. When 
some five yards separated them, the 
Terrestrial waved them peremptorily 
to a halt. His swarthy features were 


handsome but marked by a sullen ex- 
pression. Without preliminaries, he de- 
manded: 

“Who the devil are you?” 

“Sorry to poach on your private 
world,” Brent responded, with a shade 
of insolence, “but we had to make an 
emergency landing.” 

“I asked who you are.” 

“Brent Agar and—” Brent indicated 
his companion— ‘Pete Alonson.” 

“Convicts?” 

“No point in denying it. Escaped 
from the Verulin, en route to Ceres.” 

The asteroid dweller chewed his 
lips. He had an abrupt, incisive man- 
ner; the clipped speech of one accus- 
tomed to giving orders. 

“Incredible!” he ejaculated. “You 
couldn't have landed here in a thou- 
sand years without a planned trajec- 
tory. How did you know this spheroid 
existed?” 

“Just happened on it,” Brent replied 
imperturbably. “We cut loo.se — and 
here you were. Lucky for us.” 

“That’s debatable. I don’t welcome 
visitors. Tell me more about your- 
selves.” 

ORENT SHRUGGED. “The fact 
that I’m a con tells it all. They 
don't send first offenders to Ceres. 
This last time, I had the bad luck to 
run into a patrol force just after I’d 
pulled a diamond robbery on Deimos.” 

“Was this man with you?” 

“No. Pete is big time — belongs to 
the Arcturus gang. They rounded him 
up with the Castrox crew when a space 
patrol caught ’em in a smuggling op- 
eration.” 

The .spheroid tycoon glanced at Pete 
with more interest than he had hereto- 
fore evinced. “The Castrox, eh? Did 
they get all of the crew?” 

“All except the third officer — a 
greenie named Kor Hoobla — and a 
shipmate we called Jughead. Then 
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there was Slim Bagley, but I never 
knew whether he made it or they blast- 
ed him down.” 

One of the V’enusians interposed, 
gesturing toward the space tender. He 
«poke an unintelligible jargon in which, 
however, the words Kor Ballentine — 
Kor being a form of address — and 
Q-29 — the insignia painted on the hull 
of the dejected vessel — were recogniz- 
able. The man addressed as Ballentine 
seemed to reach a decision. 

“Stay here till I decide what to do 
with you. Don't attempt to cross to 
the other side. We’re setting up a pa- 
trol, and the guards will have orders 
to blast you on sight.” 

“How about feeding us?’’ Brent in- 
quired. 

“I’ll send you supplies.” Ballentine 
and the Venusians exchanged a few 
words, whereat one of the latter took 
an instrument from his carrying pouch 
and pointed it toward the two convicts. 

“Walk toward me,” the master de- 
manded, and when Pete and Brent 
hesitantly complied, “Now, right-face. 
Walk slowly. Now the other way. 
That’s enough. Don’t forget what I 
said about slaying here,”’ 

The three planetoid dwellers re- 
turned to their floater. 

“What did he make us do that for?” 
demanded Pete, as the low-gravity 
plane soared away. 

“Taking our pictures, ” Brent in- 
formed him. “I gather he knew about 
the roundup of your outfit — wants to 
check if we told the truth. Heyl 
What’s wrong?” 

Vesta Clement stood just inside the 
crevice, her back to the granite wall 
as if for support. Her face was white — 
her eyes terrified. 

“That man!” she gasped. “The man 
out there couldn’t be my uncle!” 

“The greenie called him Ballentine. 
When did you last see your uncle?” 


“I never saw him — not even a pic- 
ture.” 

“Then how do you know it isn’t 
him?” 

“Because he’d be so much older. 
He was my father’s half-brother. .And 
Father died at seventy-four.” 

“He didn’t expect you,” Brent com- 
mented. “I guessed a.s much. You took 
a long chance. What made you think 
you’d be welcome?” 

“Father had letters from him, urg- 
ing us to come for a long visit. Of 
course they were written a good many 
years ago. Father wouldn’t consider 
it — he was happy in his work as a 
professor in Pan-Pacific University. 
But he made me promise to visit Uncle 
after he was gone. I — I thought I'd 
surprise him.” 

“Maybe this is a son.” 

GIRL brightened; then the 
worried expression returned. “But 
Father always spoke of him as a bach- 
elor. True, they hadn’t seen each other 
since boyhood. Father went into teach- 
ing while his half-brother joined an 
exploring party that struck a fabulous- 
ly rich mineral deposit on some aster- 
oid. He was reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest men in the system. But — ” 
she hesitated — “Well, the story is 
that he had this planetoid towed into 
an orbit around Earth and developed 
it into a luxury home for a woman he 
was desperately in love with. But she 
jilted him, and he lived here alone, 
practically cutting himself off from 
mankind, except for such servants as 
he needed. That's why it’s hard to 
believe he’d have a son.” 

The air vehicle which had visited 
them previously— or one like it — ap- 
peared as the sun was setting. Without 
bothering to land, the two \’enusians 
piloting it dropped a couple of car- 
tons, then circled back the way they 
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bftd come. Pete carried the boxes to 
t4e shelter. 

The master of Terrestrial Satellite 
No. 4S2 had not stinted them as to 
food. There was a supply sufficient 
for several days. Both men partook of 
a better meal than they had enjoyed 
at any time on the prison ship. Even 
Vesta displayed a healthy appetite. 
Later, when darkness brought with it 
a perceptible chill, she opened one of 
her lockers and took out a sleeping 
bag. ”You may as well have these,” 
the remarked, tossing them a couple 
of blankets. 

“Thanks, sister,” Brent acknowl- 
edged. “Hope you don’t mind if Pete 
and I sleep across the entrance of 
your boudoir.” 

“Is that to protect me — or prevent 
me from escaping?” 

“Might be both,” responded Brent. 

They slept through the four-hour 
night and well into the next day. Pete 
was investigating the contents of the 
food cartons when Vesta emerged from 
her recess. 

“How long,” she demanded, “am I 
condemned to stay in hiding?” 

“Not long,” Brent told her. “Fve 
fot plans for you.” 

“Oh, you have!” Her antagonism 
flared. 

“It’s about time,” he went on re- 
flectively, “for you to pay a visit to 
Uncle Wade — or whoever he may be.” 

“And be blasted as soon as I ap- 
proach the other side?” 

“They won’t blast you. Their orders 
don’t cover a girl. Your story is that 
we kept you prisoner, but you man- 
aged to escape.” 

“But I don’t want to see this man. 
He isn’t my uncle. He looks — sinister. 
I’m afraid of him.” 

Brent studied the label of a food 
ean. “'Rather stay with a couple of 
eons? Thanks for the compliment.” 


The girl flushed. “There isn’t much 
choice, is there?” 

“You’ll be safe enough,” Brent told 
her. “Whoever he is, he won’t dare 
harm you. Too many people know 
you made this trip. Van Tassel is 
certain to check — he’ll want to know 
you landed safely.” 

“.\m I supposed to believe you’re 
thinking only of my welfare?” 

“Not quite, sister. If this Ballentine 
is phony, I’d like to know it. Once 
in his house, you’ll be in a position 
to learn something and report to me.” 

“You I” disdainfully. criminal of 
the lowest kind! I presume diamond 
robbery is just one of your lesser 
crimes. Why should I report to you?” 

“Because,” Brent replied, unruffled, 
“for the time being, we’re in the same 
boat. You may need us before we get 
out of this mess.” 

“Oh, indeed 1” she responded sar- 
castically. Nevertheless, after a mo- 
ment’s silence she asked, “How and 
when do I make this report?” 

“I’ll contact you. Whenever you can, 
walk along the strip bordering the 
landing field.” 

“You can’t go there. The guards 
have orders — ” 

“They won’t stop me. Better start 
now, while there’s light enough for 
the patrol to see you. Take it slow- 
ly.” 

CHE PACKED a small traveling case 
^ with articles she would be most 
likely to need. Before starting across 
the barren rock field, she brushed 
Pete’s hand lightly with her own. 

“Bye, Pete,” she smiled. “Thanks 
for all you’ve tried to do for me.” 

They watched her disappear over 
the horizon in long, gliding leaps. 

“JeepersI” murmured Pete, in a 
tone of awe. “She’s sure nice. Pretty, 
too — just like them television dames ” 
He glanced reprovingly at his compan- 
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ion. ‘‘You hadn't oughta treated her 
so mean.” 

“Softiel” was the disgusted re- 
sponse. 

It was not until the following day 
period that they learned of Vesta’s 
safe arrival. A floater dropped down 
at the’ entrance of the crevice. One of 
the green-skinned occupants an- 
nounced, with the characteristic inabil- 
ity of his race to pronounce sibilants: 

"Bring out Milthy Clemen’ bag. Do 
quick.” 

“Help yourthelf,” Brent mocked, 
without rising. 

The V’enusian produced his blaster. 
‘You load,” he commanded. 

Lazily, Brent gained his feet. “Since 
you put it that way,” he conceded, 
“perhaps we do need the exercise.” 

When the plane had been loaded, 
one of the Venusians tossed Brent a 
square envelope before they soared 
away. The enclosure read: 

To Pete or Brent: 

Kindly send my luggage by the 
bearers of this note. Sorry (?) 
to give you the slip, but you had 
no right to hold me prisoner. My 
poor uncle, it seems, died ten 
years ago. But Wade Ballentine, 
his adopted son, has been very 
kind. He urges me to remain here, 
but I must not impose on his hos- 
pitality. 

He was relieved to learn the 
details of our arrival. Naturally, 
he found it hard to believe that 
you could have located the plane- 
toid by mere chance. 

Wade did not tell me what he 
intends to do with you but says 
he will soon reach a decision. 

V. C. 

P. S.: You may as well keep 
the blankets. 

Brent glanced up with a grin. 


“Thanks, sister. I did that little thing, 
but this makes it legal.” 

Pete sighed with relief. “I'm sure 
glad things turned out all right for 
her. You had me worried about that 
guy being a phony.” 

“He’s still a phony for my money,” 
Brent rejoined. He studied the letter. 
“One thing certain — she’s in a tight 
spot.” 

“How you make that out? She says 
he’s treating her fine.’’ 

“The letter had to pa.ss his in.spec- 
tion. But look at the implications. 
TS-482 is an Earth satellite. Under 
planetary law, that makes it subject 
to Terrestrial statutes. If her uncle 
died, his estate should have been pro- 
bated. Even if he left everything to 
an adopted son, why weren't the other 
heirs notified? There’s something ir- 
regular here, and this Ballentine — 
adopted son or not — won’t dare let 
Vesta go back where she might stir 
up trouble.” 

Pete’s eyes bulged. “You think 
he’d — ?” 

“I’m thinking what I'd do in his 
place.” Brent glanced toward the bat- 
tered space tender. “Wouldn't be a bad 
idea to see what we can do toward 
putting that pile of junk into condi- 
tion.” 

They had scarcely completed an ap- 
praisal of the damage to the tender 
when two Venusian-manned floaters 
landed beside them. The green-skinned 
occupants gestured the Eartli-men 
back. “Now what?” muttered Brent. 

Methodically, the new arrivals at- 
tached cables to the nose and tail of 
the tender. Then both floating craft 
rose in the air, with the tender sus- 
pended beneath, and towed it over the 
horizon. 

“We couldn’t have got nowheres in 
it, anyway,” Pete observed philosoph- 
ically. 

“That's what makes me wonder,” 
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Brent said slowly. “Why would Bal- 
katine bother to send for it?" 

ROCK, field which roughly 
separated the two hemispheres of 
the spheroid was pitilessly sun-lighted 
by day and illuminated during the 
night period by the floodlights of a 
succession of patrol floaters. These 
soared overhead at intervals of not 
more than two minutes apart, and a 
moving object as large as a man could 
hardly have crossed any point in the 
circle without being spotted. 

Since the patrol flyers were on the 
lookout for moving objects, it is not 
surprising that no one noted a flat 
boulder which, in the time required for 
the sun to progress to meridian, 
changed its position from the inner to 
the outer perimeter of the patrol cir- 
cle. 

It was a flat rock large enough to 
have crushed a man on Earth, but in 
the low gravity of this private world 
the chief difficulty Brent Agar experi- 
enced was keeping it balanced on his 
back as he inched along on hands and 
knees during intervals between patrol- 
ling planes. 

The man beneath the rock was clad 
only in shorts. His convict uniform 
lay sprawled beside Pete just outside 
the shelter. Stuffed with blankets, the 
garment looked enough like a sleeping 
man to pass inspection from a dis- 
tance. He could only hope it would not 
be examined more closely during his 
absence. 

In time, the flat rock rested on the 
edge of a crevice where, discarding his 
camouflage, Brent eased himself into 
the depths and soon was making bis 
way through a dense growth of scrub 
oak. 

By nightfall, Brent reached the tree 
grove bordering the landing field. 
There was no protecting darkness to 
aid him here. The field — the entire 


landscape — was brilliantly floodlight- 
ed. 

From the concealment of rank-grow- 
ing grass within the grove, Brent scru- 
tinized this cultivated section. 

It was landscaped in the fashion of 
wealthy estates on Earth. Imposingly 
situated on an eminence was the main 
structure, its architecture reminiscent 
of the Egyptian style in vogue during 
the early part of the century. It was 
partially surrounded by a terraced 
lawn, with winding paths and flower 
beds in profusion. The landing field 
flanked it on the left and was bal- 
anced. on the right, by tennis, croquet, 
and other game courts and by what ap- 
peared to be a golf course. Brent won- 
dered fleetingly how such games were 
played in the low gravity. Probably 
with specially weighted or magnetized 
balls. 

It was evident that the design had 
been to create a veritable paradise. 
Miniature worlds as large as this were 
rarely developed as individual enter- 
prises, for the cost was astronomical. 
More often, they were joint ventures 
of a wealthy group. Here they could 
congregate as their ancestors congre- 
gated in country clubs, entertaining 
and enjoying themselves in an atmos- 
phere free from restraint. 

Yet, as he studied this %nsta, Brent 
became conscious of a neglect and des- 
olation. The lawn was lush and untend- 
ed, the hedges were overgrown and 
untrimmed. The flower beds had ap- 
parently been left to reseed them- 
selves; some had died out. The grove 
from which he viewed the scene was 
reverting to a wild state. Only the 
landing field — an oval stretch perhaps 
half a mile long and paved with some 
hard composition — had the appearance 
of being cared for. 

CCATTERED about the field were 
^ several floaters, but Brent’s eyes 
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searched in vain for the space tender. 
It was probably stored in one of the 
two hangars located at the far end of 
the field. The more distant hangar, 
indeed, looked large enough to house 
space vessels of considerable capacity. 
Grouped around the entrance of the 
nearest hangar were half a dozen Ve- 
nusians. Perhaps they were waiting to 
relieve the border patrol. 

The owner’s lack of interest in keep- 
ing the place up was to Brent’s ad- 
vantage. He had been prepared to keep 
alert for discovery by caretakers, but 
as far as he could discern, no one was 
engaged in that type of work. In fact, 
the only signs of life, aside from the 
group in front of the hangar, were at 
the rear of the main building. There 
he caught glimpses of children playing 
and adults going to and fro between 
the mansion and a row of structures 
which no doubt housed servants’ quar- 
ters and various utility operations. 

Brent composed himself for a long 
wait. 

He must have dozed, for it did not 
seem a full four hours before the sun 
rose, supplanting the floodlights. As 
they w'ere extinguished, Brent received 
an unexpected drenching. Without 
warning, a sprinkling system burst 
into activity throughout the cultivated 
portion of the estate. The miniature 
rainstorm ceased after a few minutes. 
No doubt the entire process, including 
extinguishment of the lights, was auto- 
matically set in motion by the sun’s 
rays. 

It was at least another hour before 
Brent’s patience was rewarded. A 
white-clad figure which he identified 
as Vesta emerged from the massive 
front door of the villa. She hesitated, 
then walked the length of the veranda 
and descended to a path leading to the 
landing field. 

She had scarcely reached it when 
a sun-helmeted figure burst impetuous- 


ly from the same doorway. The man 
overtook the girl with a few deter* 
mined leaps and grasped her posses- 
sively by the arm. The two continued 
across the landing field. The man 
seemed to be talking vehemently. 

As soon as he had made sure the 
man was Ballentine, Brent withdrew 
deeper into the thicket. Evidently this 
was not a propitious occasion for an 
interview. 

The girl and man were almost 
abreast of him when a peculiar call 
from the main building caused Wade 
to turn abruptly. A Venusian stood on 
the veranda with arm upraised in a 
beckoning attitude. With an air of an- 
noyance, Ballentine released the girl’s 
arm and loped back to join the Venu- 
sian. Both retired into the house. 

Softly Brent called, “Miss Clement.” 

She started, then, recovering her 
poise, she sauntered toward the edge 
of the field. 

“The bench,” Brent directed. “I’m 
directly behind it.” 

She sank listlessly to the woVen- 
metal seat. “Wade asked me to wait,” 
she said. “He’ll be right back.” 

“The big boy,” Brent commented, 
“seemed to be putting up quite an 
argument. What’s he trying to get you 
to do?” 

“He wants me to stay here. He’s 
very insistent. Says this should be my 
home — Uncle would wish it.” 

“Rather a belated conclusion for 
him to reach, isn't it? Did he explain 
why you weren’t notified of your un- 
cle’s death?” 

“He claims he didn't know his foster 
father had a brother.” 


ORENT reflected upon this. “Doesn’t 
that sound preposterous?” 

“I suppose it does,” she acknowl- 
edged, In a troubled tone. 

“What other Terrestrials are there 
here?” 
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“None,* she answered promptly. At 
BfMit’s startled ejaculation, she add* 
ed, “Wade explained that in later years 
my uncle became quite misanthropic — 
didn’t want any of his own race around 
him. So, out of deference to the old 
man’s memory, Wade retained the cus- 
tom.” 

'‘Well, well!” 

“Another thing I thought queer,’* 
she went on, “was their having the 
same name; but Wade explained that 
Uncle bestowed on him his own name 
at the time of the adoption.” 

“I see. How are they treating you?” 

“I’ve nothing to complain of — al- 
though some of the Venusians give me 
an uneasy feeling. Wade seemed to 
have trouble convincing them that my 
story was true, but they located some 
correspondence which verified the re- 
lationship.” 

“They’d have to acknowledge you. 
So many people, including Warden- 
Captain Van Tassel, know you came 
here.” 

“Wade is welcome to this place!” 
she burst out vehemently. “I don’t 
like it here — I'm afraid. All I want is 
to be sent home.” 

“Stop insisting upon it,” Brent told 
her bluntly. “For your own saftety, 
let Ballentine think you're being per- 
suaded.” 

“What do you mean — for my safe- 
ty?” 

“The man can't afford to let you 
leave this place alive. I won’t take 
time to go into that now. There’s 
something more important. Will you 
help me U get into the house?” 

Startled, she half turned toward 
him, then quickly remembered to re- 
sume her listless attitude. 

‘•You don't for a minute believe any 
of this guff young Wade has been 
stuffing you with?” Brent demanded. 

“I— I — He seems sincere.” 


“Take it from me,” Brent toW her 
bluntly, “he’s phony.” 

This roused her to sarcastic re- 
sponse. “While you — an escaped con- 
vict — are the soul of honor,” 

“Are you going to help me get 
into that house?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Yes, you are. Intuitively, you know 
I’m right — that you are in deadly per- 
il. Pete and I are your only hope. 
Here’s what I want to you to do: Get 
hold of some omuta stain — the stuff 
Venusian women use much as Ter- 
restrials use face powder and rouge. 
Get the darkest tint you can — more 
tlian one tube, if possible. I’d like a 
razor, too, if you can manage it, so 
that I can shave off this beard. How 
about the doors of the big house? Are 
they locked during the sleep period?” 

'T doubt it — so many people live 
there. But — I could leave my windows 
open. The apartment they’ve given me 
is on the third floor.” 

“Good girl I And one thing more: 
Draw me a diagram of the interior. 
Put in every detail you can supply.” 
“When do you want these things?” 
“The sooner the better. Hide the 
stuff in the grass back of this bench. 
I’d better fade now — some greenies 
are coming this way.” 

TDRENT MADE two trips under the 
patrol line before he found what 
he was expecting. Vesta had wrapped 
in a scrap of green plasticloth two 
generous tubes of omuta stain and a 
diagram of the mansion. There was 
also a brief note: 

Sorry I couldn't include a razor. 
Venusians don’t shave and I 
didn’t want to arouse W.'s sus- 
picions. I’ve informed him that 
I may decide te stay. Seems 
vastly relieved. 
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*‘Was afraid she couldn’t manage 
the razor,” commented Brent, after 
reading the note to Pete. “Well, let’s 
get busy.” 

Between periods of poring over his 
beloved ‘'Terror of the Spaceways”, 
Pete had been occupying his time by 
fashioning crude blades from the food 
tins included in their provisions. Shav- 
ing heavy accumulations of beard with 
these improvised knives was a tedious 
and painful task, but with patience it 
was accomplished. 

“Do we have to go to all this trou- 
ble?” Pete grumbled. 

“You never saw a bearded Venusian, 
did youi?” responded Brent, as he set 
about methodically smearing his face 
and body with omuta stain. “Turn 
around and I’ll rub the stuff on your 
back; then you can do the same for 
me. It goes into your hair, too.^’ 

Their makeup job completed, he sur- 
veyed Pete with rueful skepticism. 
“The color is right, but we couldn’t 
pass close inspection. Still, from a little 
distance — ” 

Brent's plan involved one more trip 
beneath the patrol line. He arrived at 
the landing field just before lights went 
on. The only Venusians in sight were 
a group near the small hangar and 
some children playing in a fountain. 
Boldly, Brent walked across the field 
toward one of the floaters. No one 
paid any attention. 

He had handled similar craft and the 
controls were simple. Launching the 
vehicle, he soared away. .\s he passed 
overhead, a patrol pilot glanced up. 
He waved a hand and the Venusian 
waved back. 

,\t the approach of the floater, Pete 
hastily dived into the sheltering crev- 
ice. He came out of hiding at Brent’s 
call and gingerly climbed into the seat 
beside the pilot. 

After again passing over the patrol 
line, Brent steered the craft in a wide 


sweep which carried him over the funo* 
tional buildings at the rear of the 
main villa. These no doubt housed not 
only the servants’ quarters but neces- 
sities such as food storage, laundry 
«5uipment, and mechanisms controlling 
temperature, atmospheric pressure, 
seal-gas maintenance, power, and the 
like. 

“Wish I knew where the lighting 
system is lodged,” Brent mused. He 
studied the buildings speculatively. It 
would make things easier if he could 
plunge the satellite into temporary 
darkness. Deciding that it would re- 
quire too much time to accomplish 
this, he abandoned the idea. 

From previous visits, he had learned 
that a normal night-and-day rotation 
was simulated on the spheroid by sub- 
duing the lights during alternating 
night periods, even over the landing 
field. He had timed their arrival to 
coincide with one of these periods. As 
he floated their craft to the landing 
field, the sun disappeared behind a 
rampart of cliffs which marked the 
western boundary of the cultivated 
section. The subdued lighting which 
followed was comparable to deep twi- 
light. Under its cover, the two men 
crossed the landing field to the shelter 
of the tree grove. 

“That was easy!” triumphed Pete. 
"They never ’spected but what we was 
a coupla greenies.” 

Brent grunted. “Hope our luck 
holds.” He squinted at the villa, loom- 
ing in shadowy grandeur. Many of its 
windows were dark — a few still bright- 
ly lighted. The windows of Vesta’s 
apartment, as indicated by the dia- 
gram, were among those in darkness. 

Y^HEN EVERYTHING had be- 
come as quiet as it was likely 
to be, the two loped toward the villa. 
No one challenged them, although they 
passed a dozen roistering \'enusians 
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who appeared to have been indulging 
freely in native brews. A moment 
later, they stood within the conceal- 
ment of some tall bushes in the shad- 
ow of the building. 

On this side the only window from 
which light still shone was on the first 
floor. Within the room, a number of 
Venusians were eagerly bending over 
a game table. The casement windows 
of Vesta's apartment were open. “Here 
goes,” announced Brent. With a leap 
that would have carried him perhaps 
three feet off the ground on Earth, 
be soared to the third-floor window. A 
moment later, he was helping Pete 
through the opening. 

According to the diagram, the dark 
room they had entered must be the 
living room of the small suite. Brent 
felt his way to the bedroom door and 
rapped lightly. 

“Yes!” came the sleepy response. 
“Who is it?” 

He spoke in a scarcely audible tone. 
“WeTe here.” 

After a moment. Vesta joined them, 
vaguely discernible in hastily donned 
negligee. “What are you going to do?” 

“Fve been studying that diagram of 
yours. You've indicated an apartment 
for ‘some kind of an executive’ and 
several secretarie.s. There’s one for Kor 
Amba, designated as head bookkeeper, 
and another for a trio of girl stenoper* 
ators. How did you learn of their 
duties?” 

“Wade introduced some of them and 
I’ve talked with others. I speak a little 
Venusian, you know'. Why? What does 
it matter?” 

“It doesn't — except that your friend 
Wade Ballentine seems to employ 
quite a staff. The diagram .shows where 
several of them live but fails to give 
one important detail — where do they 
work?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

‘‘Don’t they observe office hours^* 


She reflected. “I guess they do. At 
least, most of them aren’t in evidence 
during the day periods. And I recall 
hearing a girl make a date to meet 
Kor Oomla — one of the secretaries— 
after work.” 

“Do they leave this building?” 

“I hardly think so.” 

“Looks as if we*d have to force one 
of them to serve as guide. Three 
stenoperators — ” Brent mused — “all 
in one apartment. One we might han- 
dle, but the others would give an 
alarm. I suppose the male secretaries 
have families?” 

“All except the one I spoke of — Kor 
Oomla. He’s a gay bachelor.” 

“We’ll tackle him,” Brent decided. 
“How would you say in Venusian, 
‘Take me to the place where you 
work’?” 

“Lor hoohla ma di ahlo” responded 
Vesta. “But he’ll refuse.” 

“It may require persuasion.” Brent’s 
fingers caressed the miniature blaster 
tucked in the belt of his trunks. 

“But why run the risk? What good 
is it going to do you to get into that 
office?” 

“Sorry,” Brent told her, his voice 
taking on an edge of harshness. “I’ll 
have to play this my own way.” He 
felt for the door, opened it cautiously 
and peered into the corridor. “The 
fellow’s quarters are in the other wing 
of the building, according to your 
sketch — across the hall from a utility 
closet. Right?” 

“Yes: but do be careful. Perhaps if 
I went along — ” 

"That would only mess things up.’’ 
he checked her brusquely. “If we’re 
caught, you haven't seen uS — keep that 
in mind. Ready, Pete?” 

'T'HEV EXCOUXTERED no one in 
the dimly illuminated hallway. 
Reaching the :q:)artment of the Venu- 
sian secretary, Brent knocked lightly. 
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There was no response, but he im- 
agined he heard movement within. As 
he was about to knock again, Pete’s 
hoarse whisper restrained him. 

“Someone’s cornin’!” 

Without hesitation, Brent drew his 
companion into the concealment of the 
utility closet across the hall. Holding 
the door slightly ajar, he could watch 
the corridor. The footsteps heard by 
Pete apparently sounded from the 
floor below. A door closed, and all was 
quiet, save for their own suppressed 
breathing. 

Brent was about to step from con- 
cealment when the door of the apart- 
ment across the hall opened. A head 
cautiously emerged, then a slender fig- 
ure, swathed in an exceedingly gauzy 
negligee. Followed a whispered ex- 
change of words, then a kiss-smoth- 
ered giggle, and the door closed. 

The Venusian girl was barefooted 
and as she turned away the lack of 
gravity sandals caused her to lose her 
balance. She was clutching at the door 
of the utility closet when Brent swept 
her into his arms, one hand closing 
over her mouth. 

The girl struggled, attempting to 
scream. But after the first startled im- 
pulse, she altered her tactics. The 
slender body melted against her cap- 
tor. Her free hand crept up around 
his neck. V’enusian girls were apt to be 
like that. Coming from a tryst with 
one lover, she no doubt thought some 
rival suitor desired her, and she was 
not averse. 

‘•.\11 right, sister,” Brent comment- 
ed. “Lor hoobla ma di ahlo.” 

She jerked her head free from his 
palm. “Md di able?” she repeated, in 
a puzzled tone. “Par no hoobla ma 
daroo?” 

Although the alternative she pro- 
posed was no doubt attractive, Brent 
insisted, “Lor koobla ma di abloP 

The girl shrugged. This powerful 


stranger evidently knew what he want- 
ed. She emitted a giggle of acquies- 
cence and, taking him by the hand, 
led him through the corridor which 
connected the two wings of the build- 
ing. Pausing midway before a blank 
portion of the wall, she became aware 
of Pete. Her eyes turned questioningly 
to Brent and she asked something in 
rippling Venusian accents. 

“He’s coming along, too,” Brent as- 
sured her, “if that’s what you want to 
know. Lor hoobla ma di ablo.’‘ 

The girl looked bewildered, but 
when he repeated the phrase she ran 
her fingers over the decorative pattern 
with which the wall was inlaid until 
they touched some spring, whereat the 
panel silently rolled back, revealing an 
elevator compartment. The trio crowd- 
ed inside, the panel closed, and the 
elevator silently descended. 

Its floor evidently provided addi- 
tional magnetism for those equipped 
with gravity sandals, because Pete and 
Brent experienced no difficulty in 
maintaining equilibrium; but when 
Brent relaxed his hold, the girl floated 
to the ceiling, her arms and legs wav- 
ing futilely. 

She giggled and snuggled against 
Brent when he dragged her down and 
while he tried to rearrange the flimsy 
negligee over her body. She was a 
voluptuously pretty little specimen, 
despite the green tint of her skin and 
hair, 

“She thinks you wanna make woo 
with her,” commented Pete, with a 
note of disapproval. 

'THE GIRL looked at him distrust- 
fully. For the first time, an ex- 
pression of real alarm rose to her eyes. 
Even in the half-light, it must have 
occurred to her that this burly man, 
speaking an unfamiliar tongue, was 
not a member of her race. She glanced 
in startled unbelief at Brent, then ut- 
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tored a scream. Her hands fluttered 
toward the control panel of the de- 
scending car, but Brent captured them. 
Sbe was emitting a flood of Venusian 
invective when the car came to an 
abrupt stop. 

The door panel automatically 
opened and Brent carried the girl, now 
struggling furiously, into what ap- 
peared to be a well-equipped business 
office. 

A quick glance revealed a long 
counter, behind which were desks, 
chairs, cabinets, accounting machines, 
steno-recorders, and other parapher- 
nalia. 

“Get something to tie her with,” 
Brent ordered. After a clumsy search, 
Pete located a spool of tough recording 
tape, with which they trussed the girl 
to a chair. When she could no longer 
Kruggle, she screamed until they 
stopped her with an improvised gag. 

“I’ll bet she was cussing us out 
I^nty,” Pete observed. “Kinda cute- 
looking at that, ain’t she?” 

Brent ignored the comment. He 
opened a door but found the next room 
in darkness. A moment later he located 
a master switch which lighted the en- 
tire suite. 

He made a quick tour, finding the 
spread of offices surprisingly extensive. 
Judging by the length of time it took 
to make the descent, he estimated that 
this imderground layout must be situ- 
ated at a considerable depth below the 
building. It had the appearance of 
serving as headquarters for a large- 
scale business. There were rooms 
equipped with intricate accounting ma- 
chines, recording devices, and files, and 
other rooms containing complex ma- 
chines the use of which he could only 
surmise. He recognized, however, a 
j^anetary receiving and sending ap- 
paratus powerful enough to communi- 
«ate with stations as far away as Earth 


and, in all probability, Venus and 
Mars. 

Pete trailed at his heels, surveying 
the array of equipment with uncom- 
prehending eyes. “What would a gink 
like Ballentine do with all this stuff?” 
he demanded. “Don’t hardly seem like 
he’d need it, living alone like he does.” 

“You’re telling me,” was Brent’s 
terse response. He made his way back 
to a room devoted solely to records 
and began a rapid but systematic sam- 
pling of its contents. 

Most of the records were on micro- 
film, the majority in Venusian typo- 
script. But a late-model automatic 
translator was part of the room’s 
equipment. It was only necessary to 
adjust the dial in order to project an 
idiomatic English version. There were 
also files containing original papers and 
documents, to which he devoted a share 
of his attention. 

Pete strolled restively from room to 
room, occasionally stepping into the 
receiving office to assure himself that 
the girl had not succeeded in writhing 
free of her bonds. Presently he stopped 
beside the desk where Brent worked. 
“How much longer you gonna be?” 

“Hard to tell,” Brent answered ab- 
sently. “Here — ^takc the blaster. If any 
one comes down the shaft, you may 
have to burn ’em.” 

"That not be necessary, Brent 
Agar!” 

Pete whirled sharply as the crack- 
ling voice apparently came from some 
point behind him. No one was there, 
but the voice gave a derisive laugh. 

DRENT, after his first startled mo- 
^ ment, sat composedly, eyes scan- 
ning the document before him. 

“Put down blaster, Pete Monson,” 
the disembodied voice warned. “You 
not see us, but we could have ray you 
to cinder from moment you enter this 
room.” 
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Warily. Pete backed toward a cor- 
ner, holding the blaster at readiness. 
Unexpectedly, he gave a yell and flung 
the weapon from him. 

“It got hot!” he said apologetically, 
wringing his hand. The tiny blaster 
was singeing a hole through the rich 
carpet where it had fallen. 

“This demonstrate,” the voice went 
on, “how futile to offer resistance. 
Curiosity cause us to refrain from dis- 
abling you at once. We have desire to 
learn what portion of our records so- 
interest you to risk life for examine.” 

“Well,” responded Brent, “now you 
know.” He glanced speculatively to- 
ward the outer office. “I suppose it 
was an alarm attached to the lighting 
system that tipped you off. I thought 
of that, but it was a risk I had to 
take.” 

Again the voice laughed mockingly. 
It reached them, presumably through 
the normal channel of some office in- 
tercommunication system, and Brent 
had no doubt that they were in full 
view of an observer through an or- 
dinary visiscope pickup. 

“Is this Wade Ballentine speaking?” 
he asked, although he felt sure it 
wasn’t. The voice was markedly Venu- 
sian, even though the speaker had ac- 
quired a fair mastery of sibilants. 

“Kor Ballentine be duly inform,” 
was the response. “Unnecessary for 
wake him relative to so trivial matter. 
Now, if you conclude inspection of 
records which do not concern you, 
please be so kind as make return to 
elevator.” 

“If I refuse?” 

“You not refuse!” At the words, a 
searing flash of heat burned into 
Brent’s side. He staggered to his feet. 
The heat ray had flicked him only for 
an instant, but it left him with the 
sensation of having leaned against 
white-hot metal. 

“Come on, Pete,” he said thickly. 


They were crossing the outer office 
where the girl was tied when Brent 
paused. “Shall I release our prisoner?” 
he asked. A vague notion of using her 
as a shield prompted the suggestion. 

The unseen owner of the voice 
laughed. “Very thoughtful! But un- 
necessary. We fully able take care of 
young lady.” 

The elevator cage rose as soon as 
they stepped inside. Its ascent was 
brief. At its abrupt stop, another wall 
panel opened into a dark chamber of 
some sort. 

“Kindly to enter,” the voice instruct- 
ed. As if to enforce the demand, the 
tiny enclosure suddenly became too 
hot for comfort. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Pete, diving 
through the opening. “What they try- 
ing to do — cook us?” 

Brent followed. There was nothing 
else to do. The panel closed, leaving 
them in total darkness. 

'^HE D.\RK chamber was evidently 
to serve as their living quarters 
for an indefinite period. 

It was penetrated by no ray of light. 
Only by feeling their way around could 
they arrive at an estimate of its shape 
and size. It was apparently hollowed 
out of solid rock, the floor smooth, 
the low roof and sides rough and un- 
finished. At one end was a niche con- 
taining toilet facilities and a drinking 
fountain. There were no other furnish- 
ings. They slept on the hard floor. 
The place was undoubtedly serving its 
intended purpose — that of a prison 
dungeon. 

At lengthy intervals, the darkness 
was alleviated for a brief period when 
the wall panel opened part way to re- 
veal the elevator cage. It was empty 
save for a meager food ration in pa- 
per-like containers. After pausing long 
enough to allow removal of the food, 
the elevator withdrew, the panel clos- 
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ing so tightly that they could scarcely 
feel its juncture with the wall. If they 
tried to enter the cage or interfere with 
the panel, the heat ray forced them 
back. 

Brent estimated the intervals be- 
tween rationing periods at about eight 
hours — a complete rotation of the 
planetoid. If his estimate was correct, 
the time stretched to an interminable 
three days, four days, five. . . 

They grated on each others’ nerves, 
as men invariably do when confined 
together under conditions of galling 
inactivity. Pete ran through his limited 
emotional gamut, at times walking up 
and down the confined space roaring 
epithets at Ballentine, the Venusians 
and his companion, at others breaking 
down and moaning like a bewildered 
animal. '"What in time did you wanna 
mess around with their records for?” 
he demanded. ‘'You coulda knowed 
we’d be caught,” 

“Shut up!” was likely to be Brent’s 
growled response. But in another mood 
he said contritely. “I'm sorry I got 
you into this, Pete. It was something 
I had to do, no matter what the risk.” 

Frequently Pete bewailed the loss 
of his book, left behind in the shelter. 
“If I had them pictures of old Terror 
of the Spaceways, it’d be something to 
keep me comp’ny,’’ he moaned. 

“You wouldn’t be able to see the 
pictures in the dark,” Brent reminded 
him. 

“!Mebbe not. But I could hold the 
book and make out like I was seein’ 
’em,” Pete argued. 

“Well, make out that you're holding 
the book.” advised Brent. For a long 
time Pete was silent, perhaps carrying 
out the suggestion. 

A frequent question from Pete was, 
“How long you figger they’re goin’ to 
keep us here?” 

“I don’t know a thing more than 
you do.” 


“Could be the rest of oor lives." 

“Could be,” acknowledged Brent 

/^NCE unaccustomed note of 
sarcasm crept into Pete’s voice. 
“Who’s the big blabber-mouth that 
claimed they was a way out of every 
jam if you had brains an’ guts? ‘If you 
want the breaks,’ ” he mocked, “ ‘you 
gotta make ’em.’ All right, make some. 
Get us outa here.” 

“Good advice,” responded Brent 
with maddening nonchalance. 

On the sLxth day — Brent's reckon- 
ing — Pete commenced beating his head 
against the wall. The sodden thumps 
roused Brent from a torpid sleep. 

“What’s up?” he demanded. “Here, 
cut it out!” He dragged his companion 
away from the wall. “What’re you 
trying to do—kill yourself?” 

“I can’t stand it!” sobbed Pete. “I 
can't stand it!” He subsided into a 
crumpled heap. 

When the elevator brought its next 
food ration, it paused for a longer 
period than usual. After a moment, the 
communication instrument concealed 
somewhere in its interior ordered. 

“Move closer to light.” 

While Brent hesitated, Pete mechan- 
ically thrust his bulk into the elevator 
entrance. 

“What happen to head?” the Venu- 
sian accents inquired. ' 

Brent, blinking from the unaccus- 
tomed light, saw the reason for the 
question. Pete’s face was covered with 
blood — his temple a mass of welts. 

“Pete tried to knock out his brains,” 
he answered grimly. “We’re going stir- 
crazy. That’s what you want, isn’t it?” 

The panel closed, leaving the two 
men to munch their food in darkness. 

Half an hour later, the car unex- 
pectedly returned. 

“Kindly to enter,” the voice com- 
manded. 

It was an order which both were 
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ready enough to obey. Anything wa.s 
better than remaining in that inter- 
minable darkness. 

They found themselves a moment 
later on one of the floor levels of the 
mansion. As the panel opened, half a 
dozen armed Venusians faced them in 
a semicircle. The voice, still speaking 
through the address system,, instructed 
peremptorily: 

“You come ’long, no make trouble. 
No do, very much regret.” 

Brent surveyed the odds. “We’ll no 
make trouble,” he conceded. 

Closely guarded, they were marched 
to the end of the corridor, thence down 
a short passageway and into an open 
doorway. The door closed upon them, 
leaving the Venusians outside. A mo- 
ment later, a small panel In the door 
opened and they were subjected to 
scrutiny from a pair of intense \’enu- 
sian eyes. 

‘T am Kor Omba. Speak high-grade 
Earth-Engalish. You no make trouble, 
can remain here. More better than 
dark, eh?” The panel closed. 

It was indeed better than the dark, 
even though still a prison. .Aside from 
the barred windows, it might have been 
any comfortable guest apartment, with 
a living room, two small bedrooms, 
and bath. 

“Oh, boy! am I gonna pound my 
ear on tharbed!” Pete gloated. “If I 
had my book to look at I wouldn’t 
ask nothing better for the rest o’ my 
life.” 

“You’d go stir-crazy here, after a 
while,” Brent told him. He surveyed 
himself in a mirror. “First thing on 
my program is to get rid of this green 
stain.” 

/^MUT.A ST.AIN, fortunately, is 
amenable to soap and water. 
When he and Pete were once more 
presentably white-skinned, except for 
a renewed growth of beard, tliey luxu- 


riated in the soft beds until aroused 
by a bell which heralded the arrival of 
a dumb waiter. 

The food allotment was no better 
than usual, but it was delightful to be 
able to eat while lolling in comfortable 
chairs. When he had consumed the 
last crumb, Pete stretched and ob- 
served : 

“Wonder what made ’em take us 
outa that hole.” 

“I’ve been wondering, too,” Brent 
acknowledged. He studied Pete’s 
bruised forehead. “That’s it!” he de- 
clared with conviction. “There was a 
way out and — just as I said — it took 
brains to find it. If you hadn't tried 
to beat yours out, wc wouldn’t be 
here.” 

Pete stared at him blankly. 

“Looks as if they were scared we 
might do ourselves harm,” Brent am- 
plified. 

“What difference would it make to 

“That, I'm trying to figure out,"* 
was Brent’s reply. 

Life in the new quarters became 
tiresomely monotonotis. Their meals 
arrived more frequently than in the 
dungeon— at approximately four-hour 
periods, a little after sunrise and be- 
fore sunset. On the third day, the door 
panel was opened. Unblinking eyes 
surveyed them for a moment, then the 
familiar voice inquired: 

“How you making out. all right, 
eh?” 

“So far,” conceded Brent. “How 
long are we to be kept here?” 

“No have authority for answer such 
question.” 

“Well, how about sending your boss 
to talk with us. Tell Ballentine I want 
to see him.” 

“Goo-bye.” 

“Wait a minute! Bring us something 
to shave with, will you? I'd like to get 
rid of this brush.” 
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The reply was emphatic. “Xo shave. 
Lettum beard grow.” 

The panel closed. “Now', why,” de- 
manded Pete in an aggrieved tone, 
“does he have to act like that? Ain’t 
no way we could make trouble with a 
shaver, is they?” 

“Hardly seems like it,” conceded 
Brent, “unless he had in mind those 
cutting blades of yours. I could do 
with one of them right now,” 

From their prison-apartment, they 
could peer through substantially barred 
windows at the row of outbuildings 
facing the mansion. The landing field 
was out of their range, although the 
edge of the larger hangar could be 
discerned. The bars were set securely 
in the wall and Brent, for all his 
vaunted claim that there was a way 
out of every predicament, had not 
been able to devise a plan of escape. 

Two more days, by earth computa- 
tion, passed — days which seemed al- 
most as interminable as those spent in 
the dungeon. Then the monotony was 
broken by a visit from a Venusian who 
seemed, from his manner and the def- 
erence of those accompanying him, to 
be a man of importance. In addition 
to the usual loin-cloth, he wore a rich- 
ly embroidered purple jacket and elab- 
orately embossed boots. 

T-TE ENTERED, accompanied by 
guards with blasters threatening- 
ly raised, and dropped into an easy 
chair facing the two prisoners. But he 
spoke no English — or else refused to 
acknowledge it — and ignored the ques- 
tions Brent flung at him. He sat for 
several minutes intently staring at the 
two, occasionally referrring to some- 
thing concealed in a folder, .\fter this 
silent appraisal, he abruptly rose and 
stalked from the room, followed by 
his retinue. 

“Now what?” grumbled Pete. "AH 
he done was set and look at us. It 
don’t make sense.” 


"Nothing makes sense,” replied 
Brent, “until you know the answer.” 
But he could only speculate as to the 
answer to this one. 

Two days later, the Important Ve- 
nusian repeated his performance. This 
time his scrutiny was less prolonged. 
He closed his folder with a snap, 
nodded to the guards, and withdrew. 
Shortly thereafter, the English-speak- 
ing Kor Omba opened the door suffi- 
ciently to toss in a bundle. Then, from 
the safety of the observation panel, 
he ordered: 

“You pultem on.” 

The bundle resolved itself into the 
one-piece prison garments the two had 
discarded when they converted them- 
selves into pseudo-\’enusians. 

“Put these on?” repeated Brent. 
“Why?” 

“Do like tell,” Omba insisted. “No 
do, come guard. He make pattern on, 
no fooling.” 

“Okay,” conceded Brent. After all, 
the shortest cut toward finding out the 
purpose of an order was to obey it. 

The Venusian watched while the two 
donned their sha|>eless prison garb, 
then closed the panel. A few minutes 
later, half a dozen guards streamed 
into the room. Before the Earthmen 
surmised their purpose, they found 
their hands manacled securely behind 
their backs. 

“What is this?” queried Brent. “Ex- 
ecution day?” 

No one answered. Under the prod- 
ding of the guards, the two Earthmen 
marched from the room, thence to a 
broad stairway which led to the first 
floor. They were ushered into an ante- 
room. A slender figure rose from a 
couch at their entrance. It was Vesta 
Clement, attired in the space suit and 
helmet she had worn at the time of 
her arrival on the sphere. 

“Are they sending you back, too?” 
she demanded eagerly. ‘T was worried. 
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I thought you must have — I didn’t 
know what had happened.” She caught 
sight of their manacles and stifled a 
gasp. 

‘‘Sending us back?” Brent repeated. 
‘‘Why? Are they sending you?” 

“Yes. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“I don’t believe it/’ he told her 
bluntly. 

“But it's true. W'ade has decided I 
can’t be happy here, .so — he’s sending 
me home in one of his space yachts.” 
At Brent's incredulous expression, she 
pointed. “See,” triumphantly, ‘‘here’s 
my baggage.” 

Brent glanced in ihe direction she 
indicated. Stacked against the wall 
were the lockers and bags she had 
brought with her in the tender. Pete 
uttered a yelp of delight. “My book!*’ 
he exulted, taking a step toward it. 
The guards forced him back. 

“What happened to you?” Vesta 
asked eagerly. “I heard nothing — and 
didn’t dare ask. I couldn’t imagine — ” 

“We got caught,” Brent informed 
her absently. He was trying to figure 
out the angles to this situation. Surely 
Ballentine wouldn’t take a chance on 
.sending Vesta back to Earth, where 
she could cause all kinds of trouble.- 


T~\ISCUSSIOX. of the subject was 
checked when Ballentine himself, 
accompanied by the Important Venu- 
sian, strode into the room. 

This was the first time either Pete 
or Brent had seen the master of the 
planetoid at close range since the day 
of their arrival. He was a big man, 
lowering an inch or so over Pete, but 
his muscles looked flabby — his fea- 
tures slack. He studied the prisoners 
from beneath glowering eyebrows. 

“You fellows have been giving me a 
mess of trouble,” he growled. 

There seemed no point in answering 
this. 

“You — ” he pointed an accusing fin- 


ger at Brent — “youTe no convict. 
You came p)oking around here because 
you want to get me in a jam. Who 
the hell do you represent?” 

The smile on Brent’s lips grew 
strained, but he offered no reply. The 
Important V'enusian uttered a few 
words in his own tongue. Ballentine 
nodded, then shouted; 

“I’ll tell you who you are. You’re 
an agent of the Terrestrial government, 
trying to find out what doesn’t con- 
cern you.” 

Brent eyed him stonily. “Such as,” 
he suggested, “the fact that you and 
your pals usurped this planetoid, mur- 
dered its owner, converted it into head- 
quarters for the biggest racket in inter- 
planetary history.” 

Ballentine glanced at Vesta — almost 
as if disconcerted by the accusation 
made in her presence. He hastily with- 
drew his eyes. The girl’s face had gone 
white. 

“Whatever you’ve found out — or 
surmised — ” he growled — “it won’t 
do you any good or us any harm. 
You’ll never make a report.” 

“Then why bother to question me?” 
goaded Brent. 

“I’ll tell you why!” Ballentlne's 
voice became strident with pent-up 
fury. ‘‘You can make it easier on 
yourself — on Miss Clement and this 
fellow with you — if you come through 
and tell us who you’re working for. 
Is it Interplanetary Space Lines or is 
the Terrestrial government directly 
involved?” 

Brent took a step toward him, so 
menacingly that the Important Venu- 
sian at Ballentine’s side recoiled. 
“What do you mean — make things 
easier for Miss Clement and Pete? 
What have they got to do with it?” 

“You ought to know. You dragged 
them in — up to their necks.” 

There was an interruption, while 
the Venusian demanded to know what 
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was being said and Ballentine impa- 
tiently replied. Brent's features hard- 
ened. He said slowly: 

“ril tell you this much: I'm in this 
entirely alone. Neither Pete nor Vesta 
Clement has the slightest notion what 
it’s all about. The people I'm working 
with took advantage of — ’’ his eyes 
flicked toward the girl, who was star- 
ing at him wide-eyed — “of Miss Cle- 
ment’s request for special passage to 
this asteroid. They booked her on the 
prison ship and arranged its flight so 
that she could be landed here. War- 
den-Captain Van Tassel wasn't in the 
scheme — although I had authority to 
include him if necessary — but we 
planted some factors on his ship so 
that I could escape at the right time. I 
went aboard as a prisoner — even with 
a faked criminal record. Pete hap- 
pened to be my cell-mate. I brought 
him along to make things look good.” 

“You’re telling us what we already 
knew — -or figured out,” Ballentine re- 
sponded impatiently. 

“Then why make the preposterous 
charge that these tw’o are mixed up 
in it?” 

“Because they can’t help them- 
selves. Y"ou — ■’ Ballentine’s eyes blazed 
with rancor — “dragged them in.” 

DRENT returned the angry gaze 
^ with answering fury. Yet in part, 
the anger was for himself. It was true. 
Whatever his fate, the other two would 
have to share it — because they knew! 
It was knowledge not of their seeking, 
but now that it had been forced upon 
them Ballentine could not let them 
escape. 

Pete had been a bewildered listener. 
‘What’s the guy talkin’ about?” he 
appealed. 

No one answered him. Brent spoke 
•lowly, his voice tense and restrained: 

“I’ve only this to say,” he informed 
Ballentine: “The worst danger you 


have to fear is that some harm will 
befall Miss Clement. The people I 
work with — the government agencies 
cooperating with us — know that she 
paid this visit to her uncle’s planetoid. 
If she isn’t returned safely, within a 
reasonable period, all hell will break 
loose.” 

The Venusian again interposed. Bal- 
lentine sulkily interpreted, his smol- 
dering eyes on Brent. 

“Tell him this,” Brent added: 
“When this happens, you won't have 
one investigator to deal with — you’ll 
have an army of them, All they need 
is an excuse to bring them down on 
you in force.” 

Ballentine responded with a short, 
ugly laugh. “You tell us so many things 
we already know.” 

The Important Venusian, with a 
terse comment, turned as if to indicate 
that the interview was over. Ballentine 
follow’ed him to the door. There he 
abruptly swung around, his features 
contorted with frenzy. “Damn you!” 
he shouted at Brent. “Damn you!” 

When the door closed, Brent stood 
staring at it for a long moment with 
an expression of astonishment. Then, 
ignoring the guards who remained, he 
glanced at his companions. Pete's 
countenance expressed thorough be- 
wilderment. 

“I’m sorry, Pete,” Brent said re- 
gretfully. “I wish I hadn’t dragged 
you into this.” 

“You mean It’s the straight dope— 
what you was tellin’ this highbinder? 
You ain’t no con?” 

“I knew you were a fraud!” Vesta 
interjected. “I’ve felt almost from the 
first that you were here with a pur- 
pose.” 

“Evidently I'm not too good an ac- 
tor,” Brent acknowledged ruefully. 
“I’m not saying this to alibi myself, 
but the plan — of using you without 
your knowledge or consent — was 
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worked out before they put me on the 
case. We didn't realize, of course, that 
your uncle’s place had been usurped. 
For all we knew, he was in on it.” 

“'Would it be too much to ask — in 
on what?” she demanded coolly. 

“Briefly, on a huge interplanetary 
protection racket, backed by space pi- 
racy. Pete knows a little about this. 
Some twenty years ago, the old Arc- 
turus raiding fleet slipped under- 
ground — or showed its teeth only in 
small depredations. Significantly, its 
vanishing from the scene coincided 
with the rise of firms which, for a 
p r i c e — an exorbitant price — would 
guarantee the safe arrival of space 
cargo or passengers. The.se insuring 
firms have delivered the goods, but 
their ability to do so is a little too pat. 
The Terrestrial government knows 
there is collusion — a conspiracy — but 
hasn’t been able to trace its ramifica- 
tions. There must be a mastermind — • 
a coordinating center — and this satel- 
lite has been under suspicion for a 
long time. That’s why — ” 

“I gather,” the girl interrupted, 
“from what Wade said, that you found 
what you were looking for.” 

“It’s here.” he acknowledged. “All 
of it — in black and white. By con- 
fiscating the records, the government 
will have an air-tight case.” 

‘“But if my small knowledge is such 
a menace to their safety, why is Wade 
letting me go?” 

“Is he?” 

“I’ve told you. He said he realized 
I’d never be happy here. He’s sending 
a yacht to Earth for supplies and 
will take me along.” 

“That’s all he told you?” 

“Substantially, yes. He was glum 
and morose — as if it irked him to hu- 
mor my wishes — but his instructions 
were explicit. He told me to pack eve- 
rything I’d brought here — he even 
brought back the blankets I’d left 


with you — and to wear this space suit 
in which I arrived.” 

jgREXT shook his head. ““I don't get 
it. It stands to reason he couldn’t 
let you go, Even if he had such an 
intention, it would be impossible after 
the conversation you’ve just over- 
heard.” 

“But you said yourself that he 
couldn’t afford to harm me. He must 
have decided that sending me home is 
lesser of two evils.” 

“He’s on the horns of a dilemma.” 
Brent acknowledged. “Xo wonder it’s 
driving him into nervous spasms. But 
still I don't see — ” He paused abrupt- 
ly, struck by an overwhelming idea. “I 
do seel It’s his one way out. What 
a dumbhead I’ve been! It all adds up 
to — ” 

He did not finish. The door opened 
and a Venusian gestured peremptorily. 
The half dozen guards who had been 
keeping an eye on the trio leaped into 
action, hustling them toward the door. 

Brent glanced at his fellow prisoners. 
.Any attempt to break away now 
would prove abortive. “Keep your 
eyes and ears open,” he urged brusque- 
ly. “Our chance may come. We can’t 
let them do this!” 

On the broad veranda, half a doz- 
en floaters were lined up. Brent and 
Pete were herded into separate planes, 
the girl into a third. Her baggage was 
brought out and distributed between 
two others. Pete made a futile gesture 
toward reclaiming his book as it was 
tossed in with the rest of the baggage. 

In the short interval of their flight, 
Brent had only a few moments for re- 
flection. He knew now, with startling 
clarity, what to expect. Their fate 
was sealed — stark, dread, inescapable. 

The floaters discharged them inside 
the large hangar, near the gleaming 
silvery hull of a streamlined space 
yacht which rested on the cradle which 
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would convey it outside for a takeoff. 
The entrance port was open, with ramp 
extended. Beyond it loomed another — 
a larger, heavier craft — but the activi- 
ty of departure centered around the 
smaller vessel. 

“You see!” Vesta exclaimed, with 
mingled triumph and relief. ‘That’s 
the ship he promised me.” 

Brent scarcely heard her. His eyes 
were fixed on another hull — dwarfed 
by the two larger vessels— the cigar- 
shaped body of the prison ship’s tend- 
er, in which they had arrived on the 
planet. It had been fully repaired, 
landing gear and all. .An expert job — 
for his searching gaze revealed no evi- 
dence of where body dents had been 
.smoothed out or new parts welded onto 
old. 

•They must be taking you back, 
too,” she exulted. ‘‘Perhaps they 
think — Oh, there's Wade. I’ll ask 
him.” 

Ballentine had appeared from be- 
hind the cradle which supported the 
gleaming space yacht. He was accom- 
panied by the Important Venusian and 
several others. 

Brent restrained her — his voice ur- 
gent. ‘’There’ll be an instant — when 
they take off these handcuffs. I can’t 
tell you what to do, but — watch your 
chance — both of you. We can at least 
make a try. Grab for a blaster.” 

The girl looked bewildered. She 
turned and ran toward Wade Ballen- 
line. 

“Tell me the truth!” she flung at 
him, ‘’You are sending me home, 
aren’t you? You're keeping your prom- 
ise?” 

?^I.AN was in an even blacker 
mood that when he had last con- 
fronted them. He looked at the girl 
without saying anything. His glance 
strayed to Brent and his features 
worked in a contortion of inarticulate 


rage. .Abruptly, he turned on his heel 
and strode toward the ramp of the 
space yacht. 

Vesta stared after him, then took a 
few hesitant steps as if to follow. .A 
guard blocked her way. 

She walked slowly back to rejoin 
Brent and Pete. 

“You were right,” she .said in a col- 
orless tone. “They aren’t going to take 
me home. What are they going to do?” 

For answer, Brent gestured toward 
the space tender. Two Venusians were 
tossing the girl’s luggage through the 
narrow port to some one inside, who 
maneuvered the pieces into the freight 
compartment. 

“You’ve never been here,” Brent 
told her bluntly. 

Her eyes met his in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“None of us have been here. That 
tender didn’t come wuthin a thousand 
miles of TS-482.” 

Comprehension flooded into her 
eyes. Pete snickered. “Jumpin’ rock- 
ets, Brent, you ain’t tryin’ to tell me 
I dreamp’ all this.” 

“It’s the same as if you had, If 
inquiries are made, no space tender 
ever landed on this planetoid. That’s 
why we’re all dressed the same as 
when we left the prison ship. That's 
•why they kept us waiting until our 
beards grew out so they checked with 
pictures they took that first day. 
That’s why they wouldn’t let Pete 
disfigure himself. It’s their one way 
out. They’ll stuff us into the tender 
and tow it a few thousand miles into 
space, then set us adrift. When Bal- 
lentine claims we never landed here, 
there’ll be an intensive search. Our 
own people will locate the tender with 
radar beams and find us looking ex- 
actly the same as when we cut loose 
from the prison ship — except that 
we’ll all be dead. And not a thing to 
cast doubt on the evidence that we 
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missed the satellite. It’s foolproof.’' 

For a moment; stunned minds di- 
gested this. When Vesta spoke, her 
voice was calm. ‘‘Xot foolproof,” she 
declared. ‘*We'lI leave a message. 
When our bodies are found — ” 

Brent shook his head. ‘‘They must 
have anticipated that. WeYe meant to 
die the instant our craft leaves this 
atmosphere- perhaps quicker. Some- 
where in the hull of the tender there’s 
a hole or a crack — it’s not air-tight. 
The oxygen valve will be jammed. 
It’ll be easy to make everything look 
natural. Once they get us — ” 

He had no chance to complete the 
sentence. The guards bore down upon 
them, one carrying the miniature blast- 
er \’csta had originally worn in her 
bell. He extended the pistol toward 
the girl, then, as she instinctively 
reached for it. tantalizingly jerked it 
away. Chuckling, he tossed the weapon 
far back in the freight compartment of 
the tender. 

nrWO GUARDS seized the girl, while 
no less than four each attached 
themselves to Brent and Pete. This 
was the moment Brent had obscurely 
visioned — the moment when the \’cnu- 
sians would have to remove their hand- 
cuffs before thrusting them into the 
tender. Now. with his arms gripped 
by' four lusty guards, any one of them 
a match for his own strength, the fu- 
tility of struggle smote him remorse- 
lessly. Two more guards, blasters in 
hand, stood warily apart from the 
group, ready to assist if needed. The 
Important Venusian, with half a doz- 
en companion.«;, stood watching the 
procedure. 

From the ramp at the entrance of 
the space yacht, Wade Ballentine 
moodily overlooked the scone. He wa.^ 
seemingly unarmed, but a guard stood 
beside him, blaster in hand. In the 
fleeting instant while his manacles 


were being unlocked, Brent saw t’.ic 
guard turn to Ballentine and make 
some laughing comment. 

'Fhcn his hands were free, but his 
arms wore held firmly. The two 
greenies who had attached themselves 
to \’esla were forcing her into the 
space tender. As soon as she disap- 
peared through the narrow opening, 
Pelo was hoisted after her. d'he mo- 
ment for action wa.s pas.sing. Brent 
sliouled hoarsely: 

‘Get the blaslerl Pete — delay 
them ! ” 

vicious slap from one of hi,5 cap- 
tors went unnoticed, but the green 
hand that closed over his mouth .smoth- 
ered his voice. 

Intentionally or not. Pete presented 
difficulties to the guard.s who were try- 
ing to push him through the entrance, 
His massive shoulders swelled. The 
Venuslans frantically punched and 
lugged and, by sheer force of combined 
effort, accomplished their purpose, 
Hustling Brent between them, his 
guard.s expedited matters by using him 
a.s a battering ram to force Pete’s re- 
luctant hind quarters inside. 

It was now or never. First ten.^ing 
himself as for an extreme effort, Brent 
employed an old trick, relaxing so sud- 
denly that his captors were thrown off 
balance. Tw’o of them momentarily lost 
their grip. He lashed out violently 
will^ both feet. One caught a guard 
under the chin and sent him spinning. 

tvvisting and thrashing in an 
all-out surge of energy, Brent fell 
himself suddenly, unbelievably free. 
With a reflex impulse quicker than 
thought, he whirled on the guards and 
knocked two of them sprawling. Seven 
or eight more crowded in to subdue 
him, but their very number gave him 
a momentary advantage. 

Unexpectedly, there were agonized 
shrieks, and two \’enusians fell writh- 
ing to the ground. With a flash of 
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comprehension, Brent realized that 
Vesta had located the blaster and was 
using it ruthlessly. A surge of exulta- 
tion swept over him. At least they 
could go down fighting. 

To his momentary surprise, the 
guards, instead of retaliating, caught 
up the weapons dropped by their 
stricken mates and retreated warily. 
The Venusian leader was shouting in- 
structions — apparently ordering them 
to hold their fire. 

Sure! They didn’t dare blast the 
Terrestrials. A disfiguring wound 
would be mute evidence that the space 
tender must have landed. This was an 
advantage Brent hadn't counted upon. 

OUT IT could be only temporary 
^ respite. Already, the guards were 
adjusting their blasters. They’d sear 
the Terrestrials with a paralyzing 
ray — render them unconscious — and 
that would be the end of resistance. 

“Run!” Brent shouted. '‘The space 
ship!” 

With one arm. he snatched the girl 
from the entrance port. Pete dived 
after her, landing headlong, but imme- 
diately gained his feet. Shielding the 
girl with their bodies, the two men 
plunged toward the ramp of the space 
vessel. Only Ballentine and the armed 
guard barred their way. 

Brent caught at the blaster clutched 
in Vesta’s hand. As they started up 
the ramp, he fired point-blank at the 
Venusian guard. But the tiny weapon 
had spent its charge. The guard gave 
a mocking laugh as he leveled his own 
blaster at the oncoming trio. 

Glancing over his shoulder, Brent 
saw the other guards closing in from 
behind. 

Thrusting the^girl into Pete’s arms, 
Brent leaped toward the space-yacht 
entrance. Better to be blasted down by 
the leering Venusian than yield to the 
fate intended for them. 


At the moment of his leap, an inex- 
plicable thing happened. Wade Ballen- 
tine turned on the Venusian and 
knocked the blaster from his hand. Be- 
fore the astonished guard could finish 
his yell of protest, Wade caught him 
up unceremoniously and hurled him 
over the heads of the Terrestrials into 
the huddle of guards at their rear. 

“Inside!” Wade bellowed. “Dive in!” 

Brent felt the man’s arms impatient- 
ly thrusting him headlong through the 
opening. Similarly propelled, Vesta and 
Pete hurtled in to join him. The trio 
were picking themselves up from the 
floor of the airlock as Ballentine 
pulled frantically at the lever which 
closed the port. He forced the air-tight 
oval into its socket just as the fore- 
most guards reached the top of the 
ramp. 

Ignoring his passengers, Wade 
plunged into a narrow passageway 
leading to the vessel’s interior. Brent 
followed at his heels. He reached the 
control room as Ballentine swung into 
the pilot’s seat. 

While the big man was making hasty 
adjustments on the control panel, 
Vesta and Pete joined them. Ballentine 
swept them with a glance over his 
shoulder. “Climb into the percussion 
couches,” he ordered. “We’re blasting 
off.” 

Pete yelled a protest. “Hey! We’re 
inside the hangar!” 

“We’re blasting off!” was the 
snarled response, as the rockets roared 
into action. 

Aside from a jolting lurch at the 
instant of takeoff, there was nothing 
to indicate that they had torn through 
the roof of the substantially built 
hangar like a projectile, By the time 
they could lift their bodies from the 
percussion couches, the observation 
viewplate revealed only the star-stud- 
ded blackness of space. 
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O WAVING unsteadily in the uncer- 
^ tain gravity of the vessel’s interior. 
Vesta lurched toward the two men who 
were peering over Ballentine’s shoul- 
der at the star vista. With an inade- 
quate lace handkerchief, she dabbed 
at the blood flowing from her nostrils. 

“Well, that — ” her voice quavered — 
“was a narrow squeak. Or am I guilty 
of understatement?” 

Brent glanced at her pale features, 
then gave her the support of his arm. 
Abruptly, as Ballcntine depressed a 
lever, the scene in the viewplate 
changed. ‘‘Rear view,’’ Brent informed 
them. All eyes searched for the tiny 
world they had so unceremoniously 
quitted, but its identity was lost in 
a field of gleaming pinpoints. 

Ballcntine deftly worked the tele- 
scopic focusing mechanism. Brent felt 
a hand on his shoulder. Pete’s hoarse 
voice sounded in his ear. 

“Hey. I'm all mixed up. I thought 
this guy was agin us. Ain’t he the big 
boss of that racket? Ain’t ht the mas- 
termind — ?” 

Brent shook off the hand in annoy- 
ance. His eyes were fixed on the view- 
plate. “Is that it?” he demanded, bend- 
ing forward to look closer. 

“Looks like it,” Ballcntine an- 
swered, without emotion. He fiddled 
with the adjustment, tryung to bring a 
tiny blurred sliver into clearer focus. 
“It’s the Star Dragon,” he announced. 

“The ship we saw back in the 
hangar?” 

Ballentine nodded. 

“Faster than this craft?” 

“Plenty, One of the old raiding fleet. 
She’ll overtake us inside of an hour.” 

“Armed?” 

“With long-range atom blasters. At 
five hundred miles, we haven’t a 
chance.” 

Brent studied the instrument panel. 
“You’re heading earthward?” 

Ballentine shrugged assent. “W'e’ll 


never make it.*' He glanced at Vesta 
and then at Pete, whose lace still regis- 
tered complete bewilderment. He 
seemed to recall the latter’s question. 

“Mastermind I” he repeated derisive- 
ly. 

'T kind of had you figured this 
way, " Brent told him. "You were as 
much a prisoner as any of us — that 
right 

“In a way. Though I’m not offering 
excuses. I liked the idea at the start. 
Big shot — and all that. Till I came to 
realize what I was. Just a front. Not 
a big shot,” he commented bitterly, 
“just a big bluff.” His eyes again 
flicked toward Vesta. *T never saw 
your uncle. What happened before 
they installed me here to take his 
place I never learned. Maybe he died 
— more likely he was murdered. Any- 
way, the outfit took over without the 
formality of notifying Larth authori- 
ties. If anybody bothered to look us 
up, I was Wade Ballentine. Nobody 
much bothered, as long as I turned in 
routine reports and paid the annual 
satellite tax.” 

He switched the viewplate to the 
forward field, studied the prospect for 
a moment, then returned it to rear 
vision. 

‘■Your people had the right hunch,” 
he told Brent. “The raiding fleet head- 
quarters is out in the asteroid belt. 
But this administrative center is what 
you need. Too bad you won’t live to 
turn in your report.” 

Brent offered no comment. “Mind if 
I investigate the radio turret?” 

‘T couldn’t stop you. But we’re a 
long w’ay short of Larth range.” 

TGNORING the ladder. Brent leaped 
to the overhead hatchway and 
pulled himself into the cubbyhole. A 
moment later, the others heard the 
whine of a generator and the snap of 
signals. Presently Vesta squeezed 
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through the hatch to sit in the cramped 
space beside him. 

“Any luck?” 

•‘I’ve no hope of getting through to 
Earth, if that's what you mean.” 

His hand continued to work the 
sending key automatically while he 
answered her. Impulsively, she placed 
one of her own hands over his. 

“Brent — if we should get through — 
what are you going to do about 
Wade?'’ 

“Why ask me? Decisions of that 
sort rest with the authorities.” 

“You could use your influence,’’ 
she insisted. “He helped us. We 
wouldn’t have escaped otherwise. He’s 
doing all he can for us now.” She con- 
sidered a moment. “He opposed their 
plan — I'm sure. He and the others 
were arguing — violently. He must have 
opposed their casting us adrift in 
space. That’s why he was so angry 
at you — because you forced him into 
a position where he w’as helpless to 
save me. There wasn’t a thing he could 
do — until you created the opportunity. 
He didn't hesitate then. He — ” 

Brent turned on her a glance devoid 
of e.xpression. “You’re in love with 
him, aren’t you?” 

She recoiled, flushing. “All right, 
then, don’t answer my question. But I 
think Wade is entitled to a break.” 
•After a moment's silence, “Tell me the 
truth — I can take it. Are we really 
doomed?” 

He avoided her eyes. “Wade knows 
his space ships. It will probably be a 
quick death — painless.” 

Her figure slumped, but she made 
no comment. At intervals, his fingers, 
still covered by her hand, tapped i)ut 
a signal. After a while, she spoke in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

“You asked if I was in love. I am— 
but not with Wade Ballentine.” 

Her gaze met his steadfastly. His 
rugged features were impassive, though 


he could not wholly control the ex- 
pression that leaped into his eyes. But 
when he spoke, his voice was hesitant, 
embarrassed. 

“Well — that’s fine. Tm glad. It 
makes going out — somehow easier. But 
there’s always a chance that something 
may happen. Better not commit your- 
self — till we know for sure.” 

With a hurt expression, she with- 
drew her hand from his. 

“You may have forgotten,” Brent 
went on in an even tone, “that if you 
live, you’ll find yourself a very wealthy 
young lady — heiress to a private world 
and all the rest of your uncle’s pelf. 
You’ll be one of the most sought-af- 
ter — ” 

“Oh, stop!” she cliecked him. “I'd 
sooner be dead. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, they can give it all back to the 
space gremlins. There’s no law to make 
me accept it, is there?” 

Brent changed the subject. “.As for 
Wade, he's proved himself a man, for 
my money. Whatever weight I may 
have, if we should ever — ” 

He broke off, as Pete gave a warn- 
ing shout from below. \’ery deliberate- 
ly, he ki5.«;ed Vesta, then helped her 
through the hatch. 

Pete gestured excitedly toward the 
percussion couches. 

“The guy — ” he indicated Ballen- 
tine — “says they're almost on our tail. 
Get set for a hairpin turn.” 

TN'STEAD of joining Vesta and Pete 
on the shock-absorbing couches, 
Brent climbed into the co-pilot’s seat 
beside Wade. “I'm no expert with this 
type, of craft,” he observed, “but call 
on me if I can help.” 

In the viewplate, the Star Dragon 
was clearly visible — its outlines grow- 
ing momentarily more defined. 

“We may outmaneuver them — once 
er twice,” Wade said grimly. ‘‘Here 
goes,” 
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The star field seemed abruptly to 
sweep across the viewplate. The strain- 
ing of the hull — of the vessel’s entire 
fabric — was like the tension on a steel 
spring at its breaking point. The effect 
iijx)n- its passengers was .more agoniz- 
ing than acceleration, because it was 
centrifugal. In the instant before he 
blacked out. brent realized that Wade 
was fo^’cing the protesting craft into a 
complete about-face within the short- 
est possible radius. ' - 

He came to his senses with a blind- 
ing headache, blood cascading from 
his nose. Ballentine. hands still grip- 
ping the steering control, was shak- 
ing his head to clear it. Brent opened 
the ‘*swab'’ compartment and, with the 
absorbant squares it yielded, cleaned 
up first Ballentine’s face, then his own. 

It took them a minute or two to 
locate the Star Dragon in the view- 
plate. It was far at their rear and 
speeding in the opposite direction, 
though nearing the apex of its slow 
turn. 

‘•Dodged ’em that time,” Brent 
commented. 

“Yeah,” Wade responded. ‘‘That 
time.” He did not need to amplify. 
They were good for one, possibly two, 
more such turns. Human enduraiKe 
would prove unequal to more. Playing 
this game, the Star Dragon could af- 
ford to take things easy. 

Swinging down from the co-pilot\s 
seat, Brent found Pete groggily strug- 
gling to his feet. Vesta made an effort 
to rise, but her features were ashesi 
beneath their .spattering of blood. 

“Better lie there,” he advised com- 
passionately. “Take it easy till ne.xt 
time.” 

“Next timcl” she repeated, with a 
gasping intake of breath. 

He did not reply. Returning to the 
radio turret, he applied himself to the 
sending key until a warning call told 


him they were about to make another 
turn. 

He was longer in coming out of 
the blackout this time, and within his 
head was a sensation as if innumer- 
able blood vessels had burst. Ballen- 
tine’s body had slumped over the edge 
of his seat, straining against the 
safety belt. Without bothering to clean 
the blood from his own or Ballen- 
tinc’s face, Brent tool; over the con- 
trols and sought their pursuer in the 
viewplate. 

By the time he had located the 
Star Dragon, again making its lazy 
turn in the far di.stance, Ballentine had 
begun to regain consciousness. He sat 
quietly for a few minutes, his eyes 
on the star field. Presently he .said: 

“Pm afraid that’s the last.” 

“Looks that way,” agreed Brent. He 
glanced toward their companions. Nei- 
ther Vesta nor Pete had moved from 
the couches. 

“Could you find the planetoid 
again?” he asked presently. 

“I think so.” Ballentine favored him 
with a curious glance, “No point in 
landing there. We've nothing to stand 
them off with.” 

“I wa.sn’t thinking of trying to land. 
But if we circle close enough, the Star 
Dragon may hesitate to use its atom 
blasters. A flick of those rays and you 
know what would happen to the seal- 
gas layer.” 

1> A L L K N T I N K grunted assent. 

“They wouldn’t take a chance on 
losing their atmosphere. But at close 
range they could bombard us with 
armor-piercing rockets.” 

“I know.” 

Brent climbed down. .\3 he did so, 
Pete sat up, wiping his bloody face 
with a sleeve. Vesta was clutching her 
head between both hands. She seemed 
only vaguely conscious as Brent wiped 
her face with a dampened absorbent 
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square, then put his arm under her 
head in order to give her a drink of 
water. 

She gulped it eagerly, eyes regaining 
their awareness. ‘‘Thanks. Must we — 
go through that again?” 

He shook his head negatively, where- 
at she tried to sit up. ‘Tf it’s on my 
account,” she said resolutely, “don’t 
hesitate. If the rest of you can take it, 
I’m game.” 

“Sure you are. But we’ll try some 
other delaying tactics, for a change.” 

The color was beginning to return 
to her face. He gave her a reassuring 
pat on the shoulder and again headed 
for the radio turret. 

Ballentine was proving himself a 
skillful navigator. When next Brent 
descended to the control room, the 
roughly spherical body of the planetoid 
was clearly distinguishable from its 
star background. 

“We can circle at about fifty miles,” 
Ballentine commented. “Within that 
radius, the Star Dragon won’t dare 
use atom blasters. But she can swing 
into an orbit nearly as close as ours 
and take her lime about picking us 
off.” 

By the time Ballentine maneuvered 
the vessel into its path of encircle- 
ment, Pete and Vesta had recovered 
sufficiently to join in watching the 
viewplate. The Star Dragon looked 
alarmingly close. Ballentine estimated 
its distance as three hundred miles. 

“She’d have used the atom blaster 
by now, if she dared. Kor Enlo won’t 
risk that. SheTl have to come closer 
to employ rockets.” 

“Kor Enlo,” repeated Brent. “Is he 
the one who acted so all-fired impor- 
tant?” 

“You’re probably referring to Haj 
Ormangoree. He’s the high-ranking 
factor of this branch. Kor Enlo is 
the ship commander. He was to have 


piloted this vessel when it towed you 
into space.” 

“The entire outfit — the whole back- 
ing of the space-insurance racket — is 
Venusian. Am I right?” queried Brent. 

“All of it, Except for a few miser- 
able tools like myself. I don’t know 
how deeply you managed to pry into 
the records, but you probably got some 
idea of the extent to which the Venu- 
sian government itself is involved.” 

“I was beginning to sense a connec- 
tion.” 

•'Tt’ll create an interplanetary scan- 
dal — if it’s ever uncovered,” Ballen- 
tine went on. “You spoke of a master- 
mind. In reality, it’s a closely knit 
syndicate including Haj Ormangoree 
and some high-ranking Venusian dip- 
lomats. They’ve managed to cover up 
their connections by an ingenious sys- 
tem of legal camouflage, but it’s all 
there in the archives. I wish — Oh, 
ohi There it comes!” 

TJRENT, TOO, caught the flash from 
the Star Dragon as it expelled the 
rocket. They w’ere conscious of a sick- 
ening lurch as Ballentine twisted the 
controls. 

Possibly the slight change of direc- 
tion saved them. The rocket missed. 

“They’D expect to waste a few, get- 
ting our range,” Ballentine commented. 

“What’s them specks out there?” 
demanded Pete, pointing to the edge of 
the viewplate. 

Ballentine brought the objects into 
clearer focus. There were five of them, 
undoubtedly space vessels flying in 
close formation. 

“Reinforcements,” he commented 
briefly. “I had an idea there’d be a 
call for assistance. Usually there are 
units of the fleet within signaling dis- 
tance.” 

“Let’s take it as a compliment,” 
Vesta suggested. “They had to call 
out a fleet to wipe out the four of us.” 


AMAZING STORIES 
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Brent felt a surge of admiration far 
the girl. She was plenty game. 

The Star Dragon closed in upon 
their orbit in leisurely fashion. Its 
range was much closer when the next 
flash of rocket expulsion came, fol- 
lowed by three more in rapid succes- 
sion. Some one uttered a warning cry. 
The control room was suddenly a 
shambles — its four occupants tossed 
about like kernels of corn in a popper. 

In the ensuing silence, Brent heaved 
his shoulders free from the embrace 
of two ladder rungs. Above him, Pete 
hung head downward from the hatch 
of the radio turret, a ludicrous expres- 
sion of surprise on his features. Bal- 
lentiiie had been flung from the pilot's 
seat and was struggling painfully to 
a standing posture. One arm hung 
limp. 

Vesta Clement dazedly tried to dis- 
engage herself from Brent’s arms. She 
had been lying against his chest and 
appeared to have suffered the fewest 
bruises of any of them. Whether he 
had instinctively caught her to him or 
whether she merely happened to land 
that way, Brent could not have told. 

The big surprise was that they were 
all alive and breathing. 

Wade Ballentine half lurched, half 
floated toward the controls. His one 
usable hand played over the levers. 
He turned with an expression of fu- 
tility. 

“We’re helpless — inert,” he an- 
nounced. “All power dead.” 

Brent helped Vesta to regain her 
feet. The absence of gravity, now that 
their power was gone, made every 
move a travesty. They floated toward 
the ceiling before he could prevent. 
Only the affinity of their sandals for 
metallic contact gave them a precari- 
ous surface foothold. 

“The rocket must have taken off 
our tail section,” Ballentine observed, 
talking as if to himself. “There’s an 


air seal between the two sections — oth- 
erwise we’d have been goners. Well, it 
was a good try while it lasted.” 

Pete propelled himself out of the 
hatch. “You ain’t hurt?’’ he demanded 
solicitously of V'esta. 

“I landed on a very nice cushion,” 
she laughed shakily. Brent, suddenly 
aware that his arms were still about 
her, self-consciously withdrew them. 
He joined Wade, who was staring at 
the viewplate, 

The Star Dragon was close — so close 
that its intent evidently was to board 
them. The Venusians might still carry 
out their original intention toward the 
Terrestrials. 

'THERE WAS one possible way to 
prevent that. If they put up such 
a fight against capture that the green- 
ies were forced to blast them, they 
would wind up just as dead as if 
hurled into space. But mutilated bodies 
wouldn't serve as e.\hibits verifying 
the Venusian claim of their failure to 
land. 

Brent voiced this thought. “We’re 
going to be boarded — it won’t be long. 
That means death, anyway we look at 
it. Except — ” he glanced at Wade — 
“perhaps not for you — ” 

“Don’t count me out,” the latter re- 
sponded quickly, “I’d choose it — rath- 
er than go back.” 

“All right. Let’s make them do it 
the hard way. Force them — ” his voice 
choked at the vision of V’esta’s beauti- 
ful body and expressive features 
seared and mutilated, but he continued 
inexorably — “to damage us so that 
they can never claim we missed our 
landing,” 

“They can't no more’n kill us,” 
growled Pete. “And some of them 
greenies is gonna know they was in a 
fight before I go down.” 

A sharp exclamation from Ballen- 
tine drew their attention to the view- 
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plate. At that instant, they felt a jar- 
ring vibration throughout the vessel. 
Balleutiiie. looked suddenly deflated. 

•'Nothing,” he said briefly. ‘'That’s 
the boarding contact. For an instant 1 
thought I saw the Star Dragon streak- 
ing it away, but I was mistaken.” 

They could do no more than wait. 
The boarding party would first have 
to force the portal. Once inside, they 
could reach the interior through the 
regular lock. 

"WeVe one advantage,” Wade com- 
mented. “They don't know whether 
any of us survived. Better let them 
get inside the control room before we 
attack. Here — ’’ he fumbled in a draw- 
er below the control panel and came 
up with two heavy blasters — “f near- 
ly forgot these.” 

Keeping one for himself, he handed 
the other to Brent. Pete looked disap- 
pointed, but was mollified with a 
wicncb and short length of pipe from 
the tool compartment. 

Wordlessly, the four waited, eyes 
focused on the tube-like entrance 
taLough which the attackers would 
have to emerge in order to reach them. 

They felt rather than heard the im- 
pact of feet in the passageway. Unable 
to restrain himself, Pete uttered a bel- 
low of rage and plunged in to meet 
the enemy. His roar of combat was 
choked to a gurgling sigh. Ablaze with 
fury, Brent leaped to the entrance 
through which Pete had disappeared. 
In the instant before he could use 
his blaster, it was almost knocked from 
his hand by a blow. 

“Drop it!” yelled Ballentine, as 
Brent whirled upon him in surprise. 
The big man’s one good arm was up- 
raised to strike again. In the split 
second before the blow landed, Brent 
had time to think, ‘‘The dirty rat!” 
Then all was blotted out. 

•T^HE ACHE in his head w^as unbear- 
able. Awareness of' its throbbing 


intensity was present long before con- 
scious thought intruded on Brent’s 
tortured mind. Even then, it was not 
e.xactly thought — but a series of im- 
pressions. A whirling fantasy of dis- 
torted bodies and limbs in a cramped 
control room. A girl’s low,- thrilling 
voice repeating, “rm in love, but not 
with — “ A gurgling throat rattle as the 
life was wrenched from Pete’s body. 
Ballentine’s swarthy features just be- 
fore that treacherous arm descended. 
In his fury at that betrayal, Brent 
tried to struggle erect. Something 
pressed him back — something soft and 
soothing. Its gentle pressure seemed to 
draw the ache out of his throbbing 
temple. Brent opened his eyes. 

Vesta smiled down at him. ‘‘Tough 
guy!” she taunted. ‘'They said you 
would come out of it, but I almost 
doubted them.” 

Fumblingly, Brent worked one hand 
upward and closed it over hers, hold- 
ing it there against his aching brow. 

“It was Wade,” he told her. ‘‘The 
rat turned traitor.” 

She moved her hand down until the 
palm pressed against his mouth. 
“You’re not to get excited,” she said, 
with the primne.ss of a nurse. Then, 
after a moment. “But you’re wrong 
about Wade. It was the only way he 
could stop you when he realized what 
the boarding party wa.*?.” 

‘•I don’t get it.” 

“They were members of the Terres- 
trial space patrol. You'd have bla.sted 
at least one of them if Wade hadn’t 
caught sight of their uniforms. He 
didn’t mean to hit you so hard.” 

“I see.” Brent glanced for the first 
time at his surroundings. ‘'This looks 
like an officer’s stateroom in a patrol 
craft.” 

'Tt is.” 

“How’d they get here?” 

*‘You’re a funny one to ask that. 
It was your signal that brought them. 
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Captain Fanchett is burning with im- 
patience to discuss it with you. Shall 
I tell him you’re able to talk?” 

‘■Not yet. When you take your hand 
away, my head starts to hurt.” He 
managed a grin, but the grin faded as 
he asked. “Poor old Pete. I suppose 
he — ” 

“Getting the wind knocked out of 
him probably saved the patrol a lot 
of broken heads. He and Wade landed 
with the raiding party. To bring you 
up to date, they’ve rounded up the 
entire headquarters staff of TS-482 
and taken possession of the records. 
Some V’enusians tried to blow up the 
archives, but — thanks to Wade’s fore- 
knowledge of their plan — our boys 
forestalled them. And it was the Star 
Dragon that Wade saw speeding 
away — with two patrol vessels in pur- 
suit.” 

IJRENT STARTED to speak, but 
^ she checked him. “Another thing 
— Wade says there’s a will — some- 
where in those underground vaults — 
leaving all of Uncle’s property except 
the planetoid to charities and research 
foundations.” 

He looked at her a moment in si- 
lence. “But the planetoid — is yours?” 

“It was. I’ve signed a release deed- 
ing to the Terrestrial government all 


my right) title, and interest in TS-482. 
Captain Fanchett says I’m crazy, but 
the document is legal. He’s fairly 
drooling with anticipation that the 
government will award the sphere to 
the space patrol as a base.” 

For the first time Brent relaxed. 
His eyes, fixed on Vestas flushed 
countenance, held a dreamy expression, 
“Do you know what?” he remarked. 
“When I recommend Pete for parole, 
I’m going to suggest that they find 
him a nice job as custodian for a girl’s 
seminary.” 

“I can’t imagine a more suitable oc- 
cupation for the old pirate,” respond- 
ed Vesta with conviction. “And » as 
for — ” 

A peremptory knock on the door 
checked her. She rose abruptly. “It 
must be the Captain.” But as Brent 
still clung to her hand, she hesitated. 
“Do you think it’s safe, this time?” 

His eyes were puzzled. “Safe for 
what?” 

“Safe to commit myself?” 

He had no chance to answer, because 
the door opened and she was gone, 
and the uniformed figure replacing her 
was undoubtedly Captain Fanchett of 
the Terrestrial Space Patrol, who had 
various important matters to discuss 
with Lieutenant Commander Brent 
Agar of the TSP Intelligence Service. 


THE END 


FLEXIBLE IRON 

A SYNONYM for brittleness is the 
familiar cast iron. This oldest of eii- 
gineerins materials in the modem indus- 
trial age has always been used where 
great compressive sti'ength is desired; but 
where shock is encountered, or where 
flexing takes place, cast iron is out. It 
simply can’t stand the gaff the way steel 
or alloys of that nature do. Nevertheless, 
cast iron is a familiar material in machine 
building. 


A year or two ago, however, there ap- 
peared a new form of cast iron with 
amazing properties. It is called ductile 
iron, and while it is not quite so good 
as steel, it is far different from ordinary 
cast iron with which we are all so fa- 
miliar. This ductile iron is conventional 
pig iron treated with alloying elements like 
magnesium and is given certain heat 
treatments. The result is that is behaves 
very much like certain forms of steel; it 
is so good in some cases it can be used 
for springs! A year’s experimenting with 
the metal has proved its w'orth and it is 
being used now to replace the more cost- 
ly steel wherever possible. 

—Carter 7, Wainwrighi 



The greatest mysterY of all time— the 
Moon Caves— are herein described by our 
unknown historian. What long-lost race 
dwelt within liiina? How did Byron fit in?. 

CHAPTER XIV 
BLACKOUT 


U PON’ HIS thirtieth birthday, 
Byron left Venusia, together 
with his followers, numbering 
several hundred, and went to Luna. 
Whether or not this was one facet of 
a far-reaching plan, we will never 
know. We do know that at the time 


Byron became deeply interested in an- 
cient lores, variously entitled black 
magic, voodoo, legerdemain, and devil 
worship. Possibly he felt the atmos- 
phere of the Moon Caves, those eter- 
nal mysteries for which no logical ex- 
planation has ever been given, (^1) 


(1) Rafe Bullock (Moon Caves — FteniaZ Enigma ) : “These caves extend over an 
area of some five hundred square miles. There are seven known entrances (the mystic 
jiumber?) and consist of eleven general segregations. 

“Their age is generally computed at ten to twelve thousand years. That they were 
inhabited by intelligent entities is beyond question. Rooms, passages, even subterranean 
cities, were hewn from solid rock by mechanical means. The machinery used in these 
j»rocesses was necessarily of a nature indicating an advanced civilization. Yet the 
work itself is of a rather primitive nature. 

An answer to this paradox may be that the caves were used as slave quarters by a 
superior race living on Luna’s surface. The surface, however, bears not the slightest 
indication of ever having been used by living beings, Is it possible that a civilization 
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Certainly, the atmosphere of the 
Lunar Caves was perfect for what 
Byron seemed to have had in mind. 
He obtained a Dominion Grant to 
some ten miles of the Lunar subterran- 
ean area and fitted it out in luxurious 
style. (2) 

At the time of Byron’s Lunar tran- 
sit, the Universe was in a peculiar 
state of unrest; an unrest which could 
easily be termed satiation. History had 
proven that a man without a goal is 
an empty man; a world turned by in- 
vention, progress and fulfillment into 
an Eden is in reality an empty world. 
That Man was made to walk but not 
to arrive; to dream, but never to see 
his dream crystallized into reality: to 
look longingly at a cloud, but never 
to stand upon that cloud as a goal ar- 


rived at. The cloud must be merely a 
stopping-off point — a place to rest for 
a time and find another cloud to long 
for. 

It was believed, by early historians, 
that Man would never crystallize his 
dreams, and in reality this was true. 
But they overlooked the possibility of 
another ba.sic arriving at fruition. 
This, the dulling of Man's ambition 
through luxury and complete satisfac- 
tion, had certainly become reality. 

Greatness springs, in truth, from the 
lean and hungry belly. No motivation 
exists which contains the irresistible 
driving force of hunger. Hunger for 
food: hunger for a little more of what 
life has to offer: hunger for a house 
as large as that of one's neigh- 
bor. (^3) 


could have been completely obliterated by space-borne destruction in some form? Hard- 
ly. There is ample proof that Luna never had an atmosphere. A telling argument, 
■which is met by the believers in the astro-physicist, Kocardo, with the premise that 
Luna is an invader into our system — a forrnei;, inhabitant of an “ether sea’’ area of 
the galaxy where atmosphere exists upon the strength of its own ability to exist, and 
is not dependent upon any planet or solid body as an anchor. 

“Granted, this is true, we can accept the Nocardian theory that all traces of a civili-1 
zation upon the surface of Luna were burned away, during the aatelUte’s passage 
through void. Several of these “ether seas” have been located. Therefore, Nocardo’s 
theory is not without foundation of a sort. 

“The unanswerable question relative to the Lunar Caves is that not a splinter of 
human bone has ever been found on the globe. No remnant of clothing, not the small- 
est scrap of a cooking utensil, not one clue as to what could have happened to the 
inhabitants of that strange underground world. Was it an immortal race of beings? 
Did none of them ever die? The absurdity of these explanations comes, at every turn, 
head on into the seeming impossibility of the Lunar Cave situation as we find it." 

(2) Dominion Grant No. X-5943-W, made in favor of Byron and His Company of 
Poets, is now the property of Calais University and may be viewed in their Paris 
Museum. 

Byron’s Lunar Sanctuaiy has been recreated recently in its original location. Com- 
pletely destroyed by deep bombing during the first of the Preliminary Wars, the ac- 
curate reproduction posed many problems. The various replicas around the Universe 
are, of course, entirely fictitious and were built to appeal to the sensation seeker. 
They art little more than varied attempts to create various presentations of torture 
chambers. 

(3) John Evans, The HoUoiv Man (published by Lion Books in Old-Style, 1952). 
A piece of light literature of somewhat superficial human relationship and adventure, 
popular in the ancient times. One passage, however, interprets a human basic so ac- 
curately, that it is worthy of quotation. Toward the end of the volume, Evans’ leading 
character states: 

“It had happened gradually, but now it hit me suddenly — how I’d changed. Maybe 
I’d been a boy — maybe that was how it had been — and now I’d become a man. But 
whatever I’d been, there’d been nothing inside me somehow. Just drifting from one 
place to another without my feet or my heart tied to anything. A hollow man. And I 
guess the whole world is really nothing much but a mirror — a different miiTor for 
everybody — where everybody sees their own reflection and nothing much else. So all 
I^^seen was a hollow world, because I didn't give much of a danm one way or another. 

“A hollow man walking around in an empty world. An empty man in a hollow 
world. A hollow world full of hollow people. 

“There was a rhythm to it and I kept rolling it around in my mind. It kind of fas- 
cinated me. 

“But it didn’t scare roe because all that waa over now. My world was no longer 
hollow. It had something in it — even if that something waa only an electric chair." 
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Thus was the state of the Universe 
while Byron held forth in his Lunar 
caves, apparently engrossed in the old 
forms of orthodox evil: Samuels, By- 
ron's biographer, paints a picture of a 
man far removed the current events; 
a man entirely disinterested in the 
universe of his time; a student im- 
mersing himself in all the interesting 
phases of the dead past. (4) 

There is ample proof that Samuels, 
during his entire productive life, was 
a man bewitched .by the personality 
of Byron. We have every reason to 
believe he w^as a sane, sensible, decent 
man. Thus, it makes one shudder to 
read his calm, seemingly dLspass'onate, 
descriptions of cruelties, idiosyncrasies 
— nay, even insanities — v/hich sprang 
from Byron’s brain. But even Samuels 
could not bring himself to write the 
details of Lorna Zeiss’ death upon 
I^yron’s altar. 


We have reason, also, to doubt 
Samuels’ assertion that Byron was a 
‘'disinterested” student of ancient arts. 
His mind certainly — at the time stated 
— trended toward these things. But 
why did he select for his sacrifice the 
figure most certainly capable of caus- 
ing a Universal disruption? 

One is forced to believe that even 
tlien Byron kne\. exactly what he was 
doing and how he was going to do it. 
His entire career was a series of dis- 
cords, disruptions, deliberately engen- 
dered liatreds. Where there was no 
cause of discord, Byron created a 
cause. And each disruption of the 
norm — greater than the last — hastened 
the current tenor toward a condition 
Byron desired. There is little doubt 
that, even at this time, Byron had 
xdsions of his future greatness. 

The Posts, after the unholy frenzv 
of the ceremony at which the wife of 


(4) Lincoln Samuels (The Life of Bj/ron, Temple Photopress, various publication 
dates): “It was a memorable period — ihc i..:o o" the Luii'i* c-.. rr.J gave no 
inkling of the stature of things to corae. We were an inquisitive, happy, congenial 
group of investigators, sparked by the genius of one man. Byron was the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of it all. He was the whiplash and the motivation, yet there 
was no personal effort in his driving. The very presence of the man was enough; that 
and the knowledge of the others as to Byron's desires of the moment. . . . 

“The enth-e central cave of the west wing was done in black. The Llonson light fix- 
tures were removed and the only illuminatibn came from long, thick sticks of wax 
through which was run inflammable cloth. Ordinary five was applied to the cloth and, 
in the process of burning, the fire on the cloth also burred the wax, very slowly, pro- 
viding illumination of a sort. Hundreds of these wax sticks — called candles — were nec- 
e.:saiy to keep one from splitting one’s skull against the outcroppiiigs on the walls. 

“Here, Byron investigated the ramifications of ancient Black Magic. This art, long 
lost in antiquity, was revived by our group through the process of painstaking x-e- 
search and labor. Members were dispatched as far afield as the Neptunian Colonies 
in search of records originally transported from Terra by the First Families to move 
to the far outposts. 

“B/ron studied the books, scrolls and tapes with a zeal that characterized his every 
action, a single-mindedness he seemed to be able to put on and take off like a jacket. 
Many of the black-magic rituals were performed in the Dark Cave with an, earnestness 
and seriousness which again bespoke the zeal of the entire company to cqj^form with 
Byron’s slightest wish. 

“As we got deeper into the mysteries of this black art, a human sacrifice became 
necessary if we were to proeeid to the ultimate in the thing. Using a member of the 
company did not suit Byron’s purpose. He felt the individual should be of more im- 
portance. He selected, therefore, the wife of Conrad Zeiss, the Chairman of the Fed- 
erated CounciL 

“Seven members of the group were selected from volunteers to bring the lady to 
our altar. Byron formulated the plan through which this would be accomplished and, 
because of the fact that he himself did this, not one member harbored the least doubt 
as to the success of the plan. 

•‘Two members of the party died violently, but the lady was delivered with all 
trails covered.” 
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Zeiss was sacrificed, lapsed into a 
reaction of fear. They envisioned the 
consequences as being disastrous to 
their persons, And well they might. 

Byron, however, approached the 
consequences with dispassionate analy- 
sis. He was evidently keenly interested 
in just how much indignation would 
be aroused among the people of the 
r- Iverse. 

The storm was sudden and violent. 
Whether this surprised Byron is not 
known, but it certainly did not fright- 
en him. He issued a baldly arrogant 
statement to the effect that Lorna 
Zeiss had, of her own free will, joined 
the cult, and that her death had been 
voluntary. Going, evidently, upon the 
theory that a swift attack is the best 
defense, he lashed out at his critics, 
calling them ‘‘narrow-minded bigots 
with no vision and no concept of life 
beyond their own narrow spheres”. 

Just what his argument was intend- 
ed to prove is doubtful. It achieved an 
end. however — the end which Byron 
probably had in mind. It was the first 
move in beclouding a clear-cut issue, 
until the death of Lorna Zeiss became 
incidental in a Universal argu- 
ment. (5) 

Byron subscribed to the belief that 
there is nothing new under any sun 
in any Universe. Thus, his career was 
based upon a broad knowledge of whai 
had gone before him. He absorbed a 
vast knowledge of the men, and the 
achievements of the men, who had ac- 


complished what he intended to ac- 
complish. 

He delved exhaustively into the 
lives of Hannibal the C'arthaginian, 
and told his followers exactly why 
Hannibars tragic march against 
Rome, in ancient times, failed. He had 
the greatest contempt for Xapoleon. 
calling him the most inept military 
man of all time. 

In contrast his adnuration of the 
American Robert E. Lee was unbound- 
ed. He diagrammed every battle of 
Lee's career and held forth on the 
man’s genius. 

However, Byron seemed to regard 
the study of military men as a pleas- 
ure, where the study of politicians was 
a prime necessity. He was of the opin- 
ion that politicians shaped the course 
of events, and that generals merely 
solved problems set up by the masters 
of state. He .had a great admiration 
for the Englishman Disraeli, consider'- 
ing him tlie greatest strategist of all 
time. He also held forth upon the 
career of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
rated 'Monson Horlick as the greatest 
of the twenty-second century. 

Thus, Byron was well equipped to 
come to grips with a situation he de- 
liberately created, and to profit there- 
from. He made himself unavailable to 
the Interplanetary Security Body 
when they sent representatives to take 
him to Minneapolis for preliminary 
questioning. 

It appears that he allowed several 
days to elapse in order to judge the 


(5) Leek Danamon {The Hitlerian Prhidple, Wildek Plioto Press, 2764). The 
theoiy of mob stupidity was first put to pactical uses in the time of the local Terraji 
Wars, At that time, an opportunistic nationalist of continental Europe filled a breech 
between the humiliation of a defeated country (Germany) and the assault upon victor 
countries which (in the German mind) wiped out the humiliation. 

Hitler based his entire career upon a contempt for the masses. He subscribed to 
the theory that the statement, in itself, is unimportant — the presentation and repeti- 
tion of the statement is the paramount point in respect to the mass of people. Any 
statement — no matter how absurd, how preposterous, how revolting — gains the status 
of “truth” by the dignity of official presentation and — repetition — repetition — repeti- 
tion. 

Hitler’s brief success was based upon this premise. He proved it beyond all doubt. 
His fall was due to other factors. There is reason to believe he stood secui’e upon his 
foundation of falsehoods, toppling it himself through military inadequacy. 
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tenacity of tlie Body in this matter. 
When they remained adamant, he dis- 
patched several of the Poets to Terra 
for the purpose of blowing up several 
blocks of the City of Denver. 

This was done secretly, of course, 
and achieved the desired effect. Uni- 
versal surprise and indignation quite 
eclipsed the Zeiss affair. Not in two 
hundred years had an act of violence 
of such proportions been perpetrated 
outside the limits of Venusia. 

Also, whether Byron had had fore- 
knowledge of it or not, another fac- 
tor aided him in the Zeiss matter. It 
turned out that Conrad Zeiss was a 
heartless opportunist. The Humanist 
Laws prevented him from divorcing 
his wife and we must decide, from the 
evidence, that he was quite happy at 
her death. 

His indignation, of course, was not 
one whit diminished by his happiness, 
but when the Denver affair entered 
prime public interest, Conrad Zeiss did 
not press the earlier matter. 

So, amazingly enough, the Zeiss 
matter was dropped, thus revealing 
that the law-enforcing bodies^ — whic.n 
had not functioned actively for dec- 
ades — were not able to operate vig- 
orously when faced with the necessity 
of doing so. We are led to believe that 
this is what Byron set out originally 
to discover. And we must grant that 
his methods of so doing were, to say 
the least, novel and bizarre. 

A miscarriage of justice occurred in 
the Denver affair of the Denver ex- 
plosions. Three innocent men were 
given hearings, condemned and exe- 
cuted. This in itself caused a major 
sensation, since banishment to Venusia 
had been, for over one hundred years, 
the major punishment meted out for 
wrong-doing. 


Byron, ever the opportunist, seized 
upon the legal blunder as another 
chance for agitation. He caused to be 
started — through others of h‘s slavish 
group assigned to the job— a vigorous 
criticism of the officials responsible for 
the execution of the innocent men. 

As the deliberately instigated furor 
increased, Byron bided his time, Then, 
insane as it seemed, he look the blame 
for the explosion himself. But- not in- 
sane. Because again he came awav 
unscathed and served his purpose. 

So entangled had the public become 
in the innocence or guilt of the exe- 
cuted man, that the guilt of Byron 
became somewhat of a side issue. 

Byron’s ability as a master strate- 
gist was now becoming apparent. He 
had, in a brief time, made himself a 
notorious figure. The universe won- 
dered about him, but he chose not .o 
publicize himself to any great extent. 
Instead he allowed all publicity to be 
directed toward the Poets as a group. 
Recruits flocked to Luna, seeking ad- 
mission to the famous group. Byron 
was ready for them, In less than six 
months. The Poets increased from a 
few hundred to a potent force of many 
thousand. 

And Byron now became a deliberate 
rabble-rouser. He harangued his aug- 
mented “army,” turning them into fol- 
lowers as loyal as had been his small 
original circle. Now, with more than 
fifty thousand fanatical followers 
Byron was ready for his first impor- 
tant move. He proposed to conquer 
Luna. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the next in- 
stallment, our unborn historian de- 
scribes the greatest mass slaughter 
oj all time. 
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The Russians, in their quest lor new planets, 
kept breaking the rules until Thompson tound 
theT had but one left— We Win— You're Dead!" 


T he BRIGHT' boys with their moving around to upset your ear- 
pep-talks about space and the canals. 

lack of gravity should try it But nobody mentioned the hiccups 
once! Sure, life's possible without up and the itch! 

or down, and you can even eat, pro- As regular as clock-work, after eve^ 
vided they feed you on gruel from a ry meal, our stomachs went crazy, 

rubber bottle with a straw; there’s no With nothing to hold us down or re- 

cooking where gravity won’t hold the strain our muscles, it was like having 

food down. You can live — you stay Bikini go off inside us. The first time 

in your bunk and don’t do any sudden I got the hiccups, I found myself 
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tumbling heave-over-hic out of the 
bunk; if I hadn't had another timed 
just right to drive me back, I might 
have busted my neck against the door. 
We found we had to strap down after 
every meal, which partly solved that 
problem. 

The itch was another matter. Why 
no-gravity does that, I don’t know; 
maybe it's because everything just 
touches, without any real pressure. 
Anyhow, I'd like to see some of the 
experts make that go away by relax- 
ing; it almost got so bad we couldn’t 
bet our bonuses away on poker. 

Then, of course, there was the Rus- 
sian ship. Nobody had thought of that, 
or what to do, when they were explain- 
ing all about the glories of our being 
the first planned Moon expedition. 

We’d been swearing about that dur- 
ing the last meal on the rocket ship 
before. landing. Now Major Thompson, 
just getting over the hiccups, tossed 
his straps back. He scratched all over, 
waited to see if his stomach would 
jerk again, and then jumped lightly 
down through the bunkroom and out 
into the control-room. He was good — 
he managed to scratch his back against 
the door as he went past. 

He would. He’s built like a fishing 
pole — all slim and strong and taut un- 
der that calm, dark head of his. A 
good joe— -he had to be to get his rank 
before his majority, six weeks before. 
Maybe he still looked like a kid, but 
the rest of us weren’t exactly old. 

I waited a couple minutes more, 
wishing I wasn’t so short and neutral- 
looking, but more like him. Then I 
wouldn’t have to bank everything on 
a sweepstake ticket to be called a 
good catch. Oh, hell. I jumped after 
him, but I missed the door by a good 
three inches, and barely caught the 
back of a seat to pull myself down in 
front of the radar set. 

Thompson nodded toward the screen 


that showed the Russian ship. “Still 
there, Sparks. Thej^ — ulp! Damn it, 
Hank, do you have to hit my neck 
every time you jump in here?'’ 

The big, blond engineer grinned 
sheepishly, and tried to hide himself 
behind the banks of controls. Hank 
Jerrold could figure out any kind of 
course in his head, but he wasn’t much 
good at self-propelled navigation in the 
Jenny Lou. His awkwardness had al- 
most cost him his chance at the lottery 
they’d used to select us out of the 
volunteers. 

"LJIS F.\CE was envious as he 
watched Pete Ashford sail in, to 
make a perfect landing at the navi- 
gator’s seat. Pete may look like a half- 
pint left out in the rain until his hair 
got rusty and his backbone washed out, 
but he was doggone near as smooth as 
Thompson. 

Then we were all looking at the 
screen. The Russian ship was not only 
still there behind, but closer. It was a 
nice-looking job, too, and going about 
the business of turning over on its 
gyroscopes as if it had done it a hun- 
dred times, from what we could see, 

“Buzz ’em, Sparks,” Thompson told 
me. “There’s no use pretending secrecy 
now — they must have spotted us hours 
ago.” 

I nodded, and began shoving but- 
tons. A little wheel started spinning in 
front of me, counterbalancing the turn- 
ing of the radar antenna above. Then 
the radar made a pip on the screen, 
and I shoved in contact for oral com- 
munication. 

*‘Heraus mtt!” I’d picked up a little 
German, and figured they might know 
it better than English. Nobody’d fig- 
ured we’d need Russian in space. 
“Mach’ schiiell fort! Wir waren zuerst 
hierher. Jetzt latidcn wir an Tycho, 
um den ganzen Mond jur Amerika in 
Besitz nchmen.” 
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There was an amused short from 
the little speaker. '‘AUe Jubeljahre. 
Ztinick zu dcincm Kindermadchen! 
Viclmchr nchmcn n'ir Amerlka in Be- 
sitz! Tycho ist schon miser Treppcnab- 
satz. Auj wicdcrsehcn, Faulenzer!’* 

‘•They don't intend moving over,” I 
said. “They figure on landing at Tycho 
themselves — and they’re calling us 
slowpokes.” 

Thompson grinned a bit wryly. 
“Veah. so I gather. Nice tactful con- 
versationalist you are, Sparks. ‘Scram. 
WeTe first. We’re landing to take all 
the moon for America.’ Wherc'd you 
read your Dale Carnegie? No wonder 
he told you to go back to your nurse- 
maid.” 

Damn that Thompson, always know- 
ing things I didn’t expect. Maybe I'd 
been a little careless, but what was I 
supposed to do — and with my whole 
body itching so much I could just hold 
contact down? 

Then Thompson grinned, and forgot 
it. He’s like that. 

“Want I should call back and bilte 
V erzeihungV' I asked, trying to scratch 
three places at the same time. 

He shook his head, watching the 
image on the screen. “Wouldn’t do any 
good. They’re under orders, anyhow, 
and they have got a faster ship, damn 
it. Pete, figure a landing curve to 
Atlstarchus.” 

“.\lready got it. Made it up when 
we first spotted them.” 

“Good man. I suppose they had the 
jump on us in knowing w.e’d be coming 
— thanks to Gridley.” 

“That nutl” I’d already heard too 
much of Gridley. He’d been picked as 
volunteer to get in the first smaller 
ship, with no chance to come back. He 
showed he was crazy in trying it. 
Tlien, instead of holing in and hoping 
he could last out until our ship got 
there, he’d somehow come back to 
Earth with a story that came right 


straight out'Of a hasheesh dream. 

“Don't forget he got back,” Pete 
put in quietly, “.^nd he didn't have 
the fuel when he took off for a return. 
Maybe he wasn't crazy.” 

“It’s a cinch the Russians don't 
think so,” Thompson agreed. 

Gridley had babbled about a bunch 
of creatures on the Moon, and some 
fantastic treasure in Tycho and Aris- 
tarchus craters. He couldn’t give de- 
tails — somethmg about partial amne- 
sia. He claimed they had refueled him 
and sent him back to spread the word. 
Who or what they were he couldn’t 
say. 


jT-TF.T) SEEMED normal enough 
about most things, and nobody 
could find any insanity in his past — 
except for his being a little slap-happy 
over the ponies; he’d even taken ten 
pounds of old racing magazines along, 
instead of microfilm novels. But 
plenty of people who’d rather drop a 
hundred on the nags than give ten 
cents to cancer research got by with- 
out being called nuts. 

Anyhow, he’d started a commotion 
when he landed near Chicago just be- 
fore his rockets blew up. He’d spilled 
the whole story to the papers before 
the Army could get to him to clamp 
down on it. Now he was locked up 
under observation, but the damage 
was done; the Russians were all set to 
hit Tycho and do their own checking 
on his stoiy. 

I turned my screen to the Moon. 
The Russian ship was just ahead of us. 
at the edge of the screen, and I could 
see their blasts shooting down toward 
the surface. It didn’t look too com- 
fortable down there. Then our own 
gyros began turning us over, and the 
scene started tipping. 

I switched to the side screens, where 
the Russians still showed. Beside me, 
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Pete followed their course. ‘‘They’ll 
make a nice set-down. Hope we do — 
because here goes. Ready, Thompson?” 

Thompson nodded, and the tubes 
bellowed behind us, while I went back- 
ward. with the screens sliding over my 
chest. The scats were set to flatten 
out, and their padding was good, but 
it was rough going. Even flat, and with 
training, six gravities pressure counts! 
It did stop the itching, though. 

Four minutes later, we were coast- 
ing over the surface of the Moon nice 
and easy. Those new rockets really 
had it. We stored pure hydrogen flu- 
oride in our tanks, and our pile broke 
it down to monatomic hydrogen and 
fluorine. When tliey got together in 
the tubes again, they were hot! We’d 
gotten to the IMoon without even an 
auxiliary step attachment, and we 
still had enough to get back. 

The Russians were in Tycho, out 
of- sight now. I tried the radar, and 
got a weak burp from it. Well, if 
Thompson wanted them mollycoddled, 
why not? “Wic gcht’s nrit Ilinc::?'^ I 
asked. 

- “Ganz gut, dankc." The voice came 
through faint and rou.sh, but plenty 
happy — as it should be, being still 
alive. “Keine V crlctzungcn. 'S ist ::icht 
so schiver!” 

That was a relief. ll\Iaybe if they 
were down without injuries we could 
do as well. Maybe I sounded a bit 
pleasanter when I answered. "Gott sci 
dank'! Gluck aul!” 

I had just enough time to hear a 
quick “good luck” from him before 1 
cut on the Luna screen again. I hoped 
his good wishes counted. Pete was a 
whiz, but this was his first landing — 
and Thompson’s, too. The surface be- 
low was coming busting up too fast 
to suit me. 

The seats slipped back again as the 
tubes let out a wash of blue fire. 1 
waited, too scared to feel the pressure. 


.^nd waited. .\nd waited. 

Suddenly, it was quiet, and Thomp- 
son was lifting his seat. ‘‘Never felt it, 
Pete,” he said, simply. It sank in 
.slowly. We were down! “Vou might 
call your friend, Sparks.” 

‘‘Can’t. This stuff works in straight 
lines up here.” I was busy trying GHQ 
on Earth. The static was rotten, and 
there was only a whisper from the 
.set, but I handed Thompson the mike, 
and he began reporting. I heard some- 
thing from Earth about how we should 
have forced our way to Tycho — bright 
boys, some of the officers there; they 
kept thinking that a rocket was a tank 
with at least a .75 on its nose, instead 
of a hunk of inagnesium-berylium just 
strong enough to hold its air inside, 
without even a .22 pistol on boaid. 
Thompson only grinned, and finished 
his report. 

“Okay,” he told us. ‘‘Now. damn it, 
lets cat! Then we rest up from no- 
grav before taking chances out there. 
We can use sorpe sleep without .straps 
to hold us down.” 

\yf.\YBE we should have gone stum- 
bling out for glory, but we’d 
come the hard way, there w’ere no 
movie cameras clicking, and I could 
have kissed Thompson. Even this two- 
bit world with only one-sixth weight 
for us felt like heaven. We didn’t even 
reach for the cards after supper, 
though Pete did try out the dice a 
couple of times to see whether they'd 
roll here. They did, but w’e were too 
tired to care much. I remember hear- 
ing Pete and Hank snoring, and seeing 
Thompson puttering around, but I was 
asleep before T could a.sk any ques- 
tions. 

It felt like plenty of hours later 
when I came awake with Thompson 
shaking me. 1 heard Pete and Hank 
up and looked over to* see them stum- 
bling into the clum.«y pressure suits 
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we had. Then it finally struck me that 
Thompson was wearing one — and that 
it was covered with fine, light dust. 
He’d been outside! 

His face made more impression on 
me, though. He looked like a man 
who’d just been informed that he was 
pregnant — and couldn’t afford the op- 
eration. I got out of the bunk in a 
hurry, with pictures of mad Russians 
invading us in my mind. I reached for 
my. suit and opened my mouth to ask 
questions. 

But Thompson cut them off. 
“You’ll see, soon enough. Gridley was 
either sane, or I’m crazy. I want to 
find whether you see it, too. Come 
on.” 

He snapped down his helmet with- 
out saying another word. We were 
pulling ours down. With them on, we 
could communicate after a fashion by 
touching helmets, but nobody had dug 
up the little radios everyone had 
talked about — there’d been no room 
for such luxuries in a space-suit, what 
with all the windshield-wipers, sun- 
shields, and assorted gizmos. 

We followed him, weaving a little 
in the light gravity, out onto the soft- 
est, mushiest kind of top-soil I ever 
saw. It was more like ashes than any- 
thing I could think of. We didn’t go 
bounding around, like some of those 
fantasies had it, but ploughing through 
it and working up a sweat. Thompson 
moved well enough, and Pete did al- 
most as smooth a job, but Hank kept 
half-tripping and wobbling. I w’as too 
busy watching my feet to study the 
surroundings — until I finally almost 
stumbled into a door. 

It was a door, all right, not three 
miles from the ship; a nice, shiny 
aluminum door, set into a building of 
some white stone, with a pretty brass 
doorknob on it. Thompson’s footprints 
showed he’d been there before. 

While the rest of us did a double- 


take, he reached out and turned the 
knob. The door slipped sideways, open- 
ing into a small air-lock. We stumbled 
in, while I could almost feci moon- 
monsters jumping all over me. Grid- 
ley had talked about them — but he 
hadn’t said they were using Yale 
locks! 

When we finally got our helmets off, 
following Thompson's example, the air 
was fine, with just a touch of a pine 
smell to iti 

“You see all this?” Thompson 
asked. 

Hank half nodded, Pete swore, and 
I swallowed my esophagus again. We 
saw it, all right — a nice little air-lock, 
equipped with standard fluoiescent 
lights bearing a good old American 
trademark. 

“Saw the place with the little tele- 
scope,” was all Thompson would tell 
us, though. He opened the inner door, 
and began going down a flight of 
steps. I was trying not to think, which 
wasn’t hard, but something kept going 
on in my head. “You guys want a 
drink?” 

T WAS GOING to tell him how un- 
funny he was, when we came to 
the end of the steps and he turned into 
a pleasant room with red-leather chairs 
and a cigarette-vending machine 
against one wall, a walnut and chrome 
contraption against another. He 
punched a lever on the machine and a 
pack of cigarettes popped out. We 
didn't want to ask questions then — 
we grabbed. Smoking was strictly for- 
Mdden on the Jenny Lou. 

Thompson was griAning with an 
odd sort of amusement as we lit up. 
He opened the walnut-chrome gadget 
to show as pretty a bunch of bottles 
as you could want. There were other 
dinguses and a refrigerator, but he 
grabbed the nearest bottle of whiskey 
and turned back to us. I could see it 
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labelled in English, though half the 
drinks carried Russian markings. Any- 
how, it was good whiskey. 

Hank finished first, and put the 
glass down. His apologetic voice was 
weaker than ever. “You know, suh, 
that’s the realest whiskey I ever 
dreamed I was drinking.” 

Thompson grunted and put the bot- 
tle back. “Living quarters for about 
a hundred men are back there, with 
a stocked commisary behind them. To 
the right here, there’s .something worth 
seeing.” 

He seemed to know the place. He 
started down a hall, then motioned to 
me as he opened a door onto a room. 
I didn’t need any explanation. It held 
the sweetest bunch of ultra-high-fre- 
quency electronic gadgetry I've seen. 
Overhead, a big television .screen wa.s 
showing a standard color broadcast. 

That got me. You can't pipe a sixty- 
megacycle signal all the quarter mil- 
lion miles to the Moon. By the time 
it gets there, even the electron motion 
in your first tube will come through 
stronger. Even if you got the signal, 
though, it wouldn’t work — you’d be 
getting every signal of every station 
on that channel. But there it was, 
clean and clear, without any snow, 
and with the sound as pure as a bell 
when I shoved the volume up. 

Thompson pointed to the console. It 
was a well-known projection model, 
unchanged except w’here someone had 
lettered Russian symbols under the 
English markings. There was a big box 
of some kind be.side it, though, that 
probably did the real work. I looked 
at the other equipment. Some of it had 
Russian symbols with English painted 
under them, some of .American make 
with Russian symbols added. But all 
had both markings. 

.About a quarter of the stuff had a 
factory-built look but never came out 
of any shop on Earth; it’s a cinch we 


never built things that way. 

‘I’ve already contacted Earth,” 
Thompson told me when I moved to- 
ward the microphone. “It’s easy with 
this, and no static. But I didn’t tell 
them much. I want to know some an- 
swers before I tell them we re not 
just exploring the surface.” 

I followed him out and we trekked 
through other rooms. There was a 
machine-shop that made Hank's eyes 
bulge, I saw him caressing a big hunk 
of a lathe, while he was looking fondly 
at something he called a set of pan- 
tograph hands. Everywhere, lettering 
was in Russian and English; equip- 
ment was a mixture from both coun- 
tries, with stuff neither could have 
had, so far as I knew. 

Tor a while, after that, we sepa- 
rated and began just drifting around, 
comparing notes when we happened 
to meet. It wa.s Pete who found the 
fuel supply place. It was pretty auto- 
matic, from what we could see. A ma- 
chine was set to dig back half a mile 
into the rocks and come up with a 
bunch of minerals. The stuff ran 
through some big vats and wound up 
being piped into the fuel tanks. 


TTAN’K DRAINED off a few drops 
under a closed hood and stuck in 
a hunk of glass he found. It etched 
the glass. Pure hydrogen fluoride, the 
Stuff we used to harness the little atom 
pile in our ship — and set to make un- 
limited amounts. 

With that, we could begin hiking 
some real payloads up here, since we 
wouldn’t have to carry fuel for the re- 
turn trip. 

It was Hank’s day to cook, and 
somehow he remembered it. He col- 
lected us when chow time came, and 
herded us into a dining room we hadn’t 
seen before. Hank is a lousy cook, but 
this time it didn’t matter. There was 
real steak, with corn and mashed po- 
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tatoes with butter — there was even a 
pie. 

‘•They’ve got about anything you’d 
like to name, suhs/’ he told us. ’Nuf 
to keep us going the next twenty 
years, most likely.’’ 

Pete asked the question I'd been 
trying not to think. ‘ Yeah, fine. But 
who ill hell are the guys who built 
this? Ho'.v’d they get all this up here 
without Barth knowing? And — what 
happened to ’em?” 

Nobody had an answer. Td been 
getting one, but I didn’t want to be- 
lieve it. I'd be labelled nuttier than 
(Iridley. But I'm no fool about elec- 
tronic equipment. Some of the stuff 
I’d seen in the radio shack simply 
didn’t fit our production methods, and 
wouldn’t for at least another century 
or two. 

Sure, I kpew the flying saucers 
never turned out to be real. But some- 
thing had been here that never got it- 
self born on Earth! 

‘‘.'\nd what happens when they come 
a-running back and find us making 
ourselves so downright homey?” Hank 
broke into tlie silence. 

Thompson shook his head. “They're 
not coming back, unless I'm as crazy 
as I sometimes think. Think it over. 
Everything in Russian and English, 
both. The manuals are duplicated — 
and some of those manuals were never 
printed in both languages. The com- 
missary has all the delicacies for either 
nation's taste. This place is fixed up 
so cither group will fit here — but not 
for aliens. This is a gift horse, boys — 
and I’d like a little closer look in its 
mouth. It might be the Trojan kind.” 

“Maybe some race outside fixed it 
up to reward us for reaching the Moon 
— maybe we’re getting a helping 
hand,” I suggested. 

“Then I'd like to see who’s deal- 
ing the hand and why the deck is 
stacked. No, Sparks, there’s more than 


that. Gridley was fixed so he could 
remember just enough, and I’ll bet he 
was supposed to blab when he got 
back, so the papers would get it and 
Russia would pick it up. Remember, 
his ship blew up after he was safe— 
so nobody could see any changes 
they’d made in it.” 

Thompson considered the pie again, 
sampled it, and decided on a piece of 
Roquefort instead. His face was cov- 
ered with little lines of worry, but he 
was being cool enough. He smacked 
his lips and went on. 

‘Tf they wanted to help, they could 
have announced things to us in other 
ways. L’mm, come to think of it, may- 
be they did do something. Nobody ever 
figured how the transformer we use 
to break down the fuel came to be in- 
vented by an unknown mechanic who 
disappeared afterwards. It seems 
someone invented it for the Russians, 
too. But why set thing.s up like this, 
then? Why build up Tycho and Aris- 
tarchus, for either nation? You can be 
damned sure the men in that other 
ship are drinking vodka and wondering 
the same things right nowl Why 
both?” 

CO^IEHOW, that hadn’t occurred to 
^ me, but it made sense. Gridley had 
babbled about two crates. They had 
one and we had the other. 

“Anyhow, the builders won’t be 
back for awhile,” Thompson finished. 
“Thi.$ was built for us, by something 
miles ahead of us in a lot of tech- 
nology. ^^'hy they gave it to u.s, I just 
don’t know,... Sparks, you’d better 
call Earth. Tell ’em we’re still explor- 
ing, everything’s the same. I’m not 
letting thi.s out until we know more 
about it. But you might quiz them on 
what the Russian.^ reported — the 
Army has their codes, and a beam 
from here won't be very tight.” 

I went into the radio shack, and 
Henry Chickering’s voice came 
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through clear as a bell in a few sec- 
onds. He was going nuts on Earth 
about the reception, trying to blame 
it on freak weather. All Earth was 
excited at our success, parades were 
being planned, when were we going 
to know what Gridley found? 

No, nothing from the Russians that 
meant anything. They were exploring 
without any developments. 

Thompson had come up in time to 
hear the last, and he smiled lightly 
as I signed off. ‘ Thank God, the head 
man there has some sense, too. Hey, 
what’s that?'^ 

I looked where he was pointing, 
and opened the locker that had a wisp 
of paper sticking out. But it was only 
a racing magazine. I threw it on the 
desk. “Gridley, I guess. But I thought 
he landed on Tycho.” 

“God knows where he was moved. 
Tile poor devil can’t remember.” 

Then there was a shout from down 
the hall and we both went toward it. 
Pete was waving us on, He’d gone 
further than the rest of us, and now 
he began trotting up a long tunnel to 
a flight of steps. Above them, he threw 
open a door, and was in a room with 
a movable dome over it, holding a 
long, transparent slash. It was like an 
observatory, and there was something 
that looked like a telescope, only a lot 
simpler than the big ones I’d seen 
pictured. 

“Not too big — about fifty inches. 
Out here even that would make an 
astronomer drool. But this dingus — ” 
He tapped something attached to the 
telescope, pushed a button, and a 
screen on the far wall came to life, 
showing a picture of Earth from about 
nine miles up. He fiddled with a knob, 
and the image grew larger, though 
clouds ruined the details. “This must 
be the light-amplifier the star-gazers 
have been dreaming about. With that, 
you’ve got better than any hundred 


foot telescope on Earth!” 

It didn't mean too much to me, 
though I gathered it was quite some- 
thing. Thompson nodded and inspect- 
ed it. He picked up a piece of paper 
with a star map on it and pointed to a 
star circled in red. “And this?” 

“They want us to watch there, I 
guess. Notice what’s written below 
it?” 

There were henscralches there that 
the math boys love, but Thompson 
seemed to make sense of it. “Urnm. 
Yeah. The relativity formula that 
shows why we can't go faster than 
light and why we can’t get out to the 
stars, probably. But they’ve got it 
crossed out. Tins — hmm. Em-sub-vec 
equals cni-sub-oh over the cube root 
of veC'Squared over vcc-squarcd plus 
see-squared. Not much mass increase. 
With that we could reach the stars!” 

“The rest are corrections for time 
ajid such, just as crazy,” Pete said. 
‘ But notice that they've got arrows 
going up to that circled star, I'll bet 
there's something there the astronomy 
men can use to figure out how to 
crack light speed.” 

‘ See,” I suggested, “they want to be 
helpful.” 

'^HOMPSON grimaced. “Sure— with 
a hint, when they could just as 
well have written out the whole for- 
mula, without our having to watch the 
star. Probably take us twenty years, 
or more. Well, at least we may get 
some good out of it. Maybe from here 
we can find whether the universe ex- 
pands, contracts, or runs on alternat- 
ing current! ’’ 

We went back down the steps, puz- 
zling over it. Hank motioned to a door 
opposite the way back. “What’s that 
way, Pete?” 

Pete shook his head, and turned to- 
ward it. We found another tunnel, but 
a shorter one. It was apparently wired 
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up to the observatory, because big 
cables ran down to desks along the 
walls, each carrying a screen before 
it. When I found the right button, 
the picture of Earth we'd seen before 
flashed on the little screens. 

Then we saw the main room — about 
the size of a couple of Grand Centrals 
rolled together. There were machine 
shops all around it, but the things in 
the central launching racks caught our 
eyes first. 

‘•Guided missilesi” Thompson really 
acted shocked this time, and his mouth 
was as wide as any. “Controlled from 
those desks. My God, thousands of 
them. If they’re loaded...” 

Hank went stumbling forward, then 
came back shaking his head. “Not yet, 
suh. They’re all open where they’d be 
having their warheads. But from that 
half-assembled one, they’ve got a right 
cute pile built into them.” 

It looked something like the pile 
that pow’ered the Jenny Lon, all right. 
But even I knew you couldn’t build a 
pile that small, and the monatomic 
reaction couldn’t go on in the size 
gadget they used. Still, theory or not. 
I was betting those would work. Cute. 
Apparently it was up to us to supply 
the atomic explosives if we wanted to 
use them, but they were ready and 
willing to blast down to Earth in eve- 
ry other way, along with desks for 
their control. 

“If the Russians have the same, . , ” 
I started. But I couldn’t finish. 

Thompson could, though. “They 
have, no question about it. This stuff 
is bilingual, too. And that* doesn’t 
make sense unless the race that built 
it didn’t know who’d get which station 
and made both the same. But there’s 
worse here.” He picked up a diagram 
on the front desk. “Recognize this, 
Hank?” 

“Sort of, suh. Deuterium — tritium 
fusion — uh, nope. Good Lord, suh. 


that’s the deuterium-tritium without 
any need for an A-bomb to act as a 
starter. Super hydrogen bombs — and 
the moon has plenty of hydrogen!” 

“Nice helpful pals, Sparks,” Thomp- 
son said bitterly. “They just want to 
help us — help us blow ourselves up! 
They yank out the two powers that 
could go to war any day, fix them up 
with bases, load the bases with bombs, 
tell both sides how to make better 
bombs, and smile sweetly! With what's 
here, the Earth could be wiped out! 
But why didn’t they just do it them- 
selves? Why all this set-up?” 

I didn't have anything to say to 
that. I'm not married, and I’ve always 
been an orphan, which is part of the 
reason they picked me for the lottery 
to see who went on this trip. But there 
were three girls down on Earth, and I 
might want to marry one of them. 
After I'd won that day at the track, 
that red-head. . . Weil, I didn’t like 
to think about what all this could 
mean down there. 

I guess we all had the same idea. 
The place was nice and cozy, but right 
then we wanted to get back to familiar 
surroundings and settle down for some 
thinking in the little Jenny Lou. I 
stopped in the lounge just long enough 
to get some bottles before I snapped 
my helmet on and followed the others. 
This time, I didn’t even know what 
my feet were doing as we ploughed 
back through the moon dust. 

■W7HEN WE were back in the ship 
” and I could talk, I swung to 
Thompson. “But we don’t know the 
Russians have the missiles, tool” 

“You’re a good boy, Sparks,” he 
told me. “But you’re a stinking op- 
timist, and I don’t feel optimistic. 
Where are those bottles?” 

Hank stumbled forward hesitantly. 
“But, suh, we don't know.” 
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Thompson considered it, while he 
was pulling the cork out and taking a 
big swallow. He passed the bottle 
along before replying. 

“Go ahead. And smoke, if you want 
■ — we can waste a little air, with the 
station supplies handy... No, Hank, 
I guess we don’t. So wedl find out. 
We could knock the warhead door off 
one of those missiles, put in .some 
plexiglass I saw, and use that — guide 
it from the station, maybe. I won't 
risk the Jenny Lou, but it might be 
worth sending someone over inside a 
missile to find out what they’ve got. 
That satisfy everyone?” 

It was the best we could do. Hank 
picked up the dice and we tried to 
settle down to craps. Hank’s clumsy, 
but not with the bones, usually. I al- 
ready owetl him a quarter of my 
bonus. But this time he didn't have 
what it took, and I wa.sn't any better. 
We tried the cards, and that wa.s 
wor.se. .And finally wc settled down 
with just the liquor, which worked 
better. But I still didn’t .sleep too 
soundly. 

We were a pretty seedy looking 
bunch ten hours later when we started 
back to the station to rebuild the mis- 
sile. Something like a shadow flicke.l 
over the ground, but we didn’t even 
look up until Thompson began point- 
ing. 

Then we knew there was no need 
to send a missile over. The Russians 
had had the same idea. One of the 
things, exactly like ours, but with a 
hastily installed window, came whiz- 
zing over us, slowing down to a clumsy 
curve. It went over the dome of the 
observatory, got back toward the en- 
trance building, and finally w'as over 
our heads again. We could see a big 
young man inside. He was scowling, 
but he lift a hand to the glass and 
waved it. 

Thompson pointed up toward him 


quickly, then down to the ground be- 
low, and nodded. The Russian's scowl 
deepened, but he waved again before 
he went streaking toward Tycho. 

Thompson watched him go with no 
expression and headed on toward the 
entrance. Inside the base, he spread 
his hands. ‘T guess it couldn’t do any 
harm to signal him we had things like 
his — now they know we have a big 
.stick, too. .^nd that tears it. We both 
have the same. How about your guid- 
ing angel theory, Sparks?’’ 

I didn’t feel so good. I’ve never 
believed that intelligence went with 
sheer cruelty, no matter what I’ve seen 
men do. I used to read the fantasy 
magazines and get mad when I found 
a vicious race making war on Earth. 
I went for the stories where alien life 
was as advanced ethically as it was 
mechanically. But maybe Thompson 
was right, and I was just an incurable 
optimist. -Ml the same, cruelty didn’t 
explain any more than kindness did. 

Pete suggested breakfast — it was his 
day to cook. I wasn't interested. I 
turned toward the radio shack where 
I could slump down, suck on a ciga- 
rette. and try not to think how much 
I wanted to puke. I sat there, tearing 
strips off the racing magazine and 
rolling them up into little balls, not 
even bothering to swear. 

‘“Herel” Thompson had come in, 
and was shoving a cup of black coffee 
under my nose. “Drink that — it’s laced 
with brandy, and you need it. Any 
chance of reaching Tycho base on 
this sst-up?” 

T G.AGGED over the first swallow, 
but it seemed to hit bottom and 
make me feel a little better. I was 
looking the rig over as I swallowed 
again. “Yeah. At least, they’ve got 
a connection here marked for Tycho 
Crater. Want me to try it?” 
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‘‘Xo.’* He thought it over., settling 
down slowly and reaching for the 
switches I'd indicated. “No, I’ll call 
them. I know enough Russian to get 
by. Maybe it’s all crazy. But they’ve 
be.'H holding back stuff from Earth. 
jiKst as we have. Maybe they don't 
want the planet blown up, either. May- 
be thev’re thinking how little would 
j-iart things, .\ftef all. damned fools — 
nnd f't',at includes fanatics — aren’t the 
men for a trio I’Ue thi.'^. Maybe I can 
talk to them.*’ 

“Ve h. And w’ at good will it do?’’ 

He s’ rngge.l w?arily. ‘'So you’re a 
p'sdmist now. eh? But you’re right — 
i: won't do a damned bit of good, 
probably. We can't keep it secret - 
there’ll be other ships. But at least 
we can start acting like human beings 
while we’re here, until we get back 
and the politicians find out. .\nyhow. 

I 't’.s see what happens.” 

He sho\'ed in the switch, and began 
saying something over and over. Two 
seconds later, there was a sound from 
the speaker, ard words spilled out. It 
looked rs though someone on the other 
end had been trying to make up his 
mind about calling us and we'd found 
him all ready and waiting. But I 
couldn't make any sense from the 
word', not knowing the language, and 
both Thompson and the other were 
being darned careful not to let their 
voices say anything the words didn't. 

I picked up the racing magazine and 
started to tear off more strips. Then 
.something caught my eye. and I no- 
ticed a page all covered with writing 
in ma'gins — .some in English, SDine 

in Russian, and some in the strangest 
hen-tracks I’ve ever seen. There was 
.something alike in the way the writer 
had done the job in all three, though. 

That made it just too chummy — 
our aliens busy working out stuff on 
races that had been run months be- 
fore. I checked up on one race, where 


I happened to remember what hap- 
pened on that date, because I’d bet on 
it. 

The alien hadn’t clone badly in his 
handicapping. He must have been a 
.smart boy. hle’d managed to get place 
and show right most of the time, 
though he was wrong about three win- 
ners — including one twenty-to-onc 
short. That was the one I'd bet on. 
with my la.si two bucks. It had paid 
for a date with each of the three girls 
I knew, and left enough over for a 
sweepstakes ticket. If Ed won that, 
maybe I wouldn’t have been on this 
crazy trip. 

'Thompson was still talking. I start- 
ed to turn to another page, but I 
couldn’t keep interested in what some 
alien might dope out from the form 
sheets about long-gone races. I tossed 
the magazine aside and kicked it out 
of my way when it fell to the floor. 
I started to kick at a piece of paper 
that fell out. 'Then I noticed it was all 
in Engli.sh, and picked it up. It was 
in the same writing as that on the 
margins — like somebody had done a 
good job of learniiTg script, but hadn’t 
had enough practice with his hands to 
m-k? it quite smooth. 

I read it three times, slower each 
time. Then I put it down, thought it 
over, and read it again. But it hadn’t 
changed. 

I heard Thompson sign off, but I 
didn't look up. I couldn't take my eyes 
off the slip, even to find the cigarette.s 
I wanted. 

Thompson sounded tired. ‘‘We’ve 
agreed. Sparks. The Russians are send- 
ing two men back in their ship to re- 
port, and I'm sending you back with 
Pete. Hank and 1 are staying. After 
that, it’s up to the higher brass. . , . 
Sparks! What’s up with you?” 

T LOOKED up at him while I was 
handing him the slip, but I didn't 
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see him reading it. I was thinking 
about men who were willing to bet 
their last two bucks on a long shot or 
shirk suppers to buy a lottery ticket. 
I was thinking of racehorses, good for 
only one thing, and game-cocks, bull- 
pits, and a lot of other things. We’ve 
always spent more on racetracks and 
gambling houses than we have on our 
national health, and I guess we al- 
ways will spend that way. 

But we always thought other races 
from other worlds would be either 
cruel or kind to us. We never figured 
they’d come all the way from the stars 
to study us and to set us up as a bet- 
ter lottery! 

Thompson had put the note down 
again where I could see it: “Any life 
form that bets on horse racing is in-_ 
sane,” it said. “Quite as insane as we 
are. Well, the smart money says you’ll 
blow your world up in six years. But 
ij you get to the stars instead, in 
thirty, and if I’m lucky in the draw. 
I’ll be waiting to split my winnings 
with you. Hope we win!” 

Thompson fingered it and dropped 
it again. He stood up slowly, finally 
putting it in his pocket. ‘‘Just in Eng- 
lish this time,” he said slowly. Then 
he shrugged. ‘‘Well, it doesn't change 


anything. We still have to try. You 
and Pete will take off for Earth in 
six hours.” 

I .shook my head, reaching for a 
cigarette. When I looked up again, 
Thompson was gone. He had the an- 
swer to his questions, because some 
alien had a whim or decided to try a 
little cheating on the lottery by tip- 
ping us off. 

I went out of the radio shack and 
the base, across the emptiness of the 
Moon’s surface, and back to the old 
Jenny Lou. I’d rather have the hic- 
cups and itches of space a hundred 
times over than stay another minute 
in the station they built for us. I 
wanted to get back" to one of those 
girls on Earth while there was still 
time enough to enjoy it. 

If I can enjoy anything! Maybe I’m 
young, but I’ve lived long enough not 
to like drawing the death — and from 
a stacked deck. I don't like being the 
booby prize in a cosmic lottery. And 
that's all the whole human race is 
now. I guess. 

Only I wish I knew whether the 
Ru.ssians found a note in their lan- 
guage exactly like the one I found! 

THE END 



T he “WALKIE-LOOKIE”, a portable 
television camera, has just been built 
and successfully tested by RCA. The unit 
is free of encumbering cables and wires 
to the control center. Its power unit is 
made up of batteries in a pack w’hich the 
operator carries on his back. Also housed 
in the pack are tubes and circuits needed 
to tran-smit the picture and the voice. It is 
estimated that in operation the unit could 


WALKING 

TELEVISION 

By A. T. Kedzie 

transmit up to a half-mile for one-and-a- 
half hours. 

When covering events more than that 
distance away, the unit will relay the pic- 
ture and sound to a mobile unit stationed 
nearby, which then sends it on to the sta- 
tion by microw’ave. 

It is estimated that the self-contained 
power supply feature will cut the time re- 
quired for television stations to set up 
equipment to cover spot news. 


BIG EYE 


LIFE IN THE SKY 

Sam (Dsnusuf 


A S R-DAY {•‘R” for rocket) approaches 
— and it’s coming faster than you 
think — science is more and more concein- 
ing itself with the welfare of the oc- 
cupants of that rocket. Up until now, 
rocketry has been such an academic sub- 
ject that the human factors were almost 
taken for granted. But that is not so any 
longer. The importance of this matter is 
emphasized by two events: one, the re- 
lease of the Department of Space Med- 
icine’s bulletin; the other, the shooting 
into the sky of a rocket full -of mice and 
monkeys. Both acts are closely related 
and both show the seriousness with which 
scientists are scanning the physiological 
factors of space flight. 

It is interesting to note tliat several of 
the monkeys died in this flight, a “shoot" 
to an altitude of eighty miles, well into 
space, but the definite causes of death 
were not anmounced, presumably as a mat- 
ter of security. Apparently the mice, 
hardy creatures that they are, found 
space flight congenial. This experi- 
ment is highlighted by the fact that, for 
the first time, living things bigger than 
bacteria and fairly akin to humans in 
their pliysiological structure were used. 

The problems confronting the human 
being in rocket flight are, of course, in- 
finitely more complicated. This was well 
brought out by the Department of Space 
Medicine’s bulletin, and not with a Poll- 
ianna-ish optimism, cither. The facts 
were faced, and some of them arc puite 
grim. Evidently a good deal of research 
and analysis will have to go into space- 
flight physiology before humans go into 
space. 

The intense ultraviolet from the Sun is 
no problem, naturally, since any opaque or 
semi-opaque substance stops it to the de- 
sired degree. But the evil of the piece is 
cosmic radiation, a blend of high-speed 
particles and pulses of photons which, so 
far as is known, are decidedly inimical to 
flesh and blood. Furthermore there is no 
practical way of screening cosmic radiation 
since, in penetrativeness «nd intensity, it 
compares not unfavorably with the output 
of atomic piles and cyclotrons! Actually 
this statement is misleading. From what 
is known of measurements here on Earth, 
apparently the intensity of cosmic radia- 
tion increases with altitude — so far as is 
knon>n. Now it may happen that that 
statement is not entirely true. In that 
case, good. If not... 


FOR THE GENERALS 

Sid OustJmmi 

O NE OF the characteristic features of 
modern warfare is communications. 
When a history of W'arfare is traced 
through time, the outstanding development 
appears to be, not weapons and armament 
alone, but rather their use as attached to, 
and motivated by, communications. From 
the crude hand signals and banners of 
antiquity through the flags and semaphores 
to modern telegraphy and radio, infoi-ma- 
tibn has been at a higher premium tJian 
any other factor. The battle commander 
wants to laiow wliat’s happening — now! 

Radio is now so stereolyped that it is 
a form of communication used automatical- 
ly. No one stops to think of the enormous 
investment in electronic gear that accom- 
panies even the foot soldier. In the air 
and at sea, of course, electronics is used on 
such a grandiose scale that its cost often 
exceeds the cost of armament. -Thus the 
greater part of a modern bomber or fight- 
er plane lies in its radio and radar and 
electronic bombing equipment. 

And this aspect of warfare is expanding. 
Television lias added the dimension of 
sight to communication. Theoretically, it is 
possible for a battle commander to see 
every phase of action, no matter how re- 
mote, as well as to hear about it. Plans 
are being made accordingly. 

Future tanks, aircraft and other ve- 
hicles of war — perhaps even foot soldiers 
— will be equipped with high-frequency tele- 
vision transmitters, compact and efficient, 
capable of relaying any battle scene to 
directorial headquarters. The executive 
phase of battle operations will thus not 
only be able to plan an operation for a 
future time, but will also be able to plan 
while the battle flows before the com- 
manders! eyes and ears. 

The technological aspects are relatively 
simple and just a matter of time and de- 
tail. -Already the components have been 
developed — televising a Saturday afternoon 
football game is not so very different from 
televising a battle scene. 

Orwell's 1984 clearly depicted the con- 
ceivable result of this ability of a few to 
see and hear everything, everyw-here. It 
carries with it a sense of absolute power. 
Let US hope that, valuable as it is, this 
rudimentary omniscience won't presuppose 
a “Big Brother" peering into every citi- 
zen’s room! 
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l.«land was headed for the Rose Bowl. But the 
team standing in the way was held together by 
strong school spirit — and by nuts and bolts 


I T WAS the Quarterly Financial 
Report that began all the trouble. 
If it hadn’t been for all that bright 
red ink, I would never have listened 
to Big Jim and nothing would have 
happened. 

The Android Company is my out- 
fit — ‘\An -Android for Every Use” — 
and on the side, mechanical calcula- 
tors and electronic dishwashers. Now, 


in spite of all the unpleasant publicity 
the Leland business brought us, I’m 
mighty proud of The Android Com- 
pany. It's a good concern, and com- 
petent. It might have been better if 
we had stuck to dishwashers and cal- 
culating machines, but that brings us 
right back to the red ink of the Fi- 
nancial Report. A vicious circle, it 
is— just as if always is when quanti- 
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ties of money are involved. 

And no matter what the papers say, 
I am convinced that we did nothing 
wrong. After all, it was simply the 
logical end-product of a trend that 
started before oiir time. The Android 
Company was simply dcus ex machina. 

It was early March when Big Jim 
Standish walked into my South San 
Francisco plant office. Everybody 
know.s Jim. He’s the president of the 
Leland University Alumni Associa- 
tion, secretary-treasurer of the B'g 
“L” Society and the Athletic Fund, 
and a member of the Leland Board of 
Athletic Control. On the side he is an 
attorney and a millionaire in a small 
way. 

Jim and I were classmates at Le- 
land and teammates on the famous 
Thunder Team that represented the 
Far Western Conference three years 
straight in the Rose Bowl. Jim was 
an xMl-American fullback on that team. 
I was the fourth-string quarterback. 

It was no surprise, then, when Jim 
injormed me he had come to talk 
about football. 

He sat down acros.s from me with a 
deceptively placid expression on his 
large florid face. Everything about 
Standish is either pink or large, gen- 
erally both. His suit was wrinkled and 
his collar wilted. That should have 
told me something, but I was too 
wrapped up in ray own troubles to re- 
member Jim always looked like that 
before all hell broke loose. 

I expected a tirade about Pop Dee’s 
tactics across the bay at Western 
State, or at least a few growling re- 
marks about the restrictions the Con- 
ference had placed on him — Jim. that 
is. Abatement. I tliink they call it. 
Jim was “under abatement’', meaning 
that Vic Schroeder, the Conference 
Commissioner, had forbidden him to 
contact any .prospects for the Leland 
football squad. Jim liad a tendency to 


become carried away in such matters, 
to the embarrassment of all concerned. 

However, Jim didn't start in on Pop 
Dee’s farm-club system or Schroeder’s 
persecution of innocent alumni. In- 
stead he looked at me blandly and 
said: 

“I’ve jii.st come from an alumni 
meeting, Al. You weren’t there.'’ He 
made it sound like an accusation of 
sodomy. “The situation down at the 
school is bad." he said darkly. •'Tt 
is up to all of us as alumni to take an 
interest, Al.’’ 

When Big Jim Standish spoke of 
the situation dovm at the school, he 
did not mean that the buildings were 
decrepit — which they were, or that 
the faculty was incompetent — which 
it was not. He refered to the fact that 
Leland University — once a great foot- 
ball power in the West — was unable to 
field what is sometimes called “ a rep- 
re.sentative team'’. 

Leland was a small private insti- 
tution competing among larger, state- 
endowed schools. Back in the days of 
the Thunder Team, when there was 
only the Platoon System to worry 
about. Leland had managed to keep 
up. But after the Director of .Athlet- 
ics had replaced the President in 
most American Universities, and the 
growth of the Regimental System and 
finally the Brigade System in inter- 
collegiate football, Leland liad faded 
badly. The old school simply could not 
afford the manpower. Our alma mater 
had not won a gafiie in five years. 

Naturally, as an alumnus. I suf- 
fered. Particularly 'in late November, 
when came the annual clas.sic against 
the gargantuan trans-bay rival. West- 
ern State. But I had other troubles 
at the moment, and I told Jim so. 

“Jim,” I said, “why don’t you give 
it up? Leland isn’t going to have a 
winning team — ever again. Forget it. 
Or, better yet, fire Sad McWilliams 
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and give his coach's salary to some 
good charity.” 

C looked shocked. ‘Tm 

surprised to hear you talk like 
that,Al,'' he said. “It hurts me. Deep- 
ly.” He leaned forward in his chair 
and lit a cigar. 1 swallowed enviously. 
It was a dollar fifty Havana. “Iceland 
fs fielding a udnner. This season.'’ He 
leaned back with a conspiratorial 
smile. ‘‘This season,” he .said again, 
“with our help.’’ 

I smelled blood and began rearing. 
“Oh. no you don’t, Jim! No touches 
for the Athletic Fund. I'm Swimming 
in red ink now. ...” 

“We’ll take care of that, too,” he 
said. 

That stopped me. I couldn't see the 
connection between my company’s def- 
icit and Leland’s football team — they 
both looked like fallen sparrows. But I 
was willing to learn. Indeed I was. I 
would have lent an ear to Asmodeus 
himself just then. 

“You.” .said Standish waving his 
cigar airily, “are the best cyberneti- 
cian in the country. Speaking bluntly, 
you sell robots.” 

It hit me right between the eyes. I 
think I squeaked a little. “Great 
Caesar's ghost, man!” 

Jim grinned like a Cheshire Cat. 
“Exactly. I see we understand one 
anotlicr.” 

“It’s impossible. IMy God, man, you 
can’t do that!” 

“And why not?” 

“Well — money for one thing.'’ 

“I have money.” 

“But. . .but you’re under abatement 
by the Conference.” 

Jim shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“I won’t say a word to the androids.” 

I cast about, looking for an out. 
“This is ridiculous, Jim. It’s inde- 
cent — ” 

“I don’t see it that way,” Jim 


replied easily. “There's not a word in 
the Conference rules about players’ 
having to be human beings. Not a 
word. I checked very carefully, and I 
have the permission of the Director of 
Athletics to approach you. I'm making 
the school a little gift, that's all. You 
build them and I'll pay. Eleven robots 
with control and communication equip- 
ment and necessary spare parts — at 
ten thousand dollars each, .M. Ca.sh 
on the barrelhead. That’.s the w’ay I 
like to do things.” 

I gaped like a fish out of water. I 
hadn’t sold eleven androids in the last 
three years. People simply don’t want 
any part of them. And now — 

I could scarcely see Jim’s face. 
Suddenly it was swimming in dollar 
signs, one hundred ten thousand of 
them. 

“No,” I whispered weakly. “It... 
it wouldn't work. What about elig- 
ibility? The Conference Commission- 
er. . 

“We’ll keep it quiet, of course, but 
they’ll be enrolled as physical majors 
and attend classes. .All perfectly legal. 
You can do it, Al. No one has to 
teach yon cybernetics. They should 
all be straight A students — for the 
fall term, that is.” 

I lit myself a cigarette with shaking 
hands. “I... I don’t know, Jim...” 

S t a n d i s h’s face darkened. “Of 
course, if you can’t or won’t handle 
the job, there is always General Elec- 
tronics. They’re turning out some 
ditch-digging mechanicals that could 
be converted. I only thought that you 
— as a loyal alumnus — ” He .“shrugged 
and stood up. “Since you can’t han- 
dle it — ” 

I was on my feet like a shot. “Gen- 
eral Electronics!” I cried. “Ditch- 
diggers! Jim, how could you think 
of such a thing? Think of the pub- 
licity!” I swallowed hard. Think, I 
told myself, of that hundred ten thou- 
sand dollars. “This will have to be 
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handled with discretion., Jim — ” I 
was hooked. 

••You’ll take the contract, then?” 
Jim asked triumphantly. 

I drew myself, up to niy full height 
and stuck out my chest. “The An- 
droid Company will deliver, Jim/’ I 
said stoutly. 

“Good! ” 

I dug into my private stock and 
pulled the Haig & Haig from a lower 
drawer of my desk. I poured two stiff 
ones. 

“To Lcland,” Jim said, his eyes 
moist. 

“To Leland, to the Cardinal/’ I 
responded. Jim was humming the Al- 
ma Mater. 

“And now,"’ I said hungrily, “the 
contract?” 

'T'HK DAWN light was greying the 
sky over the eastern hills when 
the Android Company truck pulled 
up to the gate of the newly erected 
barbed-wire fence that enclosed Le- 
land Memorial Stadium. \ sleepy stu- 
dent manager signalled me through 
and I guided the truck through the 
tunnel into the interior of the vast 
bowl. 

Six months had gone by since that 
epic meeting with Jim Standish in my 
plant. It was now late August and 
there were months of work behind me. 
My androids, I felt sure, would be in 
every way satisfactory'. In spite of my- 
self. I wa.s stirred by the thou.ght that 
through me. my alma mater would 
once again regain the place she had 
once held among the colleges of Amer- 
ica. 

Of course, the androids had still to 
be tested under game conditions but. 
as a cyberneticist. I knew that they 
were bound to be better than any 
group of athletes now competing in 
the Far Western Conference. In fact, 
they were, I thought, a good deal 


more human than most. 

As I drove along the running track 
surrounding the playing field, the team 
sat in the back of the truck, humming 
very softly with the restrained elec- 
tronic life of the robot at rest. 

Sad McWilliams and his line coach. 
Bronco Dorgan, stood with Big Jim 
Standish at the fifty-yard line wait- 
ing for me. Carefully screened stu- 
dents paced the stadium wall with 
sawed-off shotgun.s, for Pop Dee over 
at Western had gotten wind of some- 
thing big brewing at Leland. 

I stopped the truck and clambered 
down from the high cab. Jim came 
forward to greet me heartily. 

“Good boy,.Al, right on time.” he 
said. “Everything is ready for you.” 

“Are the scrubs here?” I asked. 

“In the locker-room as you suggest- 
ed,” Sad McWilliams said glumly. Sad 
was a rock-’em sock-’em adherent 
without much faith in laboratory 
science. Jim had warned me that he 
might be lukewarm about the an- 
droids. I felt certain that a demonstra- 
tion would make him into a convert, 
however. 

“It wouldn't do to let the goof- 
squad know they’re to scrimmage ro- 
bots. They might not like it, yon 
know, nreiiidice and that sort of 
thing,’’ I said. 

“Onil talking about tlu^m and let’s 
see.” Big Jim said eagerly. 

I nodded* assent and brought the 
communicator-control unit down from 
the truck's cab. Very carefully I in- 
stalled It in the red Leland water-waj- 
on. Sad and Dorgan watched noncom- 
mittally as I demon.slraled the modu^ 
operand i. 

“Each player has a receiver for 
UHF transmissions that emanated 
from this control unit. 'I'he receiver 
is built into the radar director in the 
chest, where it is best protected from 
shocks and jars,” I said. “I would 
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suggest that a small television camera 
be built into the field glasses of your 
pressbox observer so that each player 
can be aware of the tactical situation 
at any given moment. It will improve 
their play, I am sure. A helicopter 
might be used, but I think the press- 
box camera will be sufficient — ” 

‘ Al, quit stalling around. I want to 
.see the team!” Jim’s eyes were bright 
with anticipation. 

“Okay,” I said. “They’ll respond 
quite nicely to vocal stimuli but, for 
the present, we’ll use the control unit.” 
I pressed a toggle down and the box 
hummed. The androids, eleven of 
them, dropped lightly to the turf 
and grouped before us in standing 
football formation. There was a little 
gasp of shocked admiration from the 
small group of character-builders 
surrounding me. 

“There they are, gentlemen,” I said 
with pardonable pride. “Please note 
the fact that I have made each one an 
individual. No assembly-line tech- 
niques arc used at the Android Com- 
pany, definitely no. Painstaking hand- 
craft is our hallmark.” I paused for 
effect. “'I'hey are covered with the 
finest grade of plastlskin available. 
Tough. Durable. The skeletal struc- 
ture is of duralumin, and in the cen- 
ter, guards and tackles, this is rein- 
forced with chrome steel. They aver- 
age 350 pounds in the line and 300 in 
the backfield. The ends and backs all 
can run the hundred in seven seconds 
flat — in full football equipment. Pass- 
es are radar-directed and each back 
can throw a ball one hundred ten 
yards with complete accuracy. 

cross-file selection of one hun- 
dred plays — assorted passes, buck-lat- 
erals, traps and quick-openers is in- 
cluded in the brain-circuit of each. 
They can be controlled from the 
box or, in an emergency, can be played 
fully automatic.” I paused for breath 


and to appreciate the expression of 
awe that surrounded me. “I did not 
bother to include any punt plays, since 
I considered this unnecessary; how- 
ever. a modification can be made if 
you gentlemen deem it necessary.” 

^VEN IE they were my own handi- 
work, I must admit they were 
magnificent specimens. The backs and 
ends stood six feet six. and the center, 
guards and tackles six feet five. The 
quarterback, my special project, could 
also be used as a computing machine 
in totaling gate receipts, and he could 
quote all my favorite poetry. 

‘T...I don’t believe it!” McWil- 
liams gasped. He and Dorgan trotted 
from man to man, feeling the plastic 
sinews that bulged under the cardinal 
football jerseys. 

Big Jim clapped me on the back 
enthusiastically. “Al, boy, I knew you 
could do it!” he cried, “Leland will 
be proud of you!” 

Tingling in the radiant glow of ap- 
probation, I put the team through a 
quick signal drill. They were precision 
personified. It was magnificent. 

“Bring on the scrubs!” I command- 
ed. 

The first play against human op- 
position showed how things were slated 
to go. It was a forty-yard breakaway 
for a touchdown. The conversion 
was added as a matter of course. The 
halfback kicked from the quarter- 
back’s hold on the forty, and the ball 
split the uprights cleanly as the 
scrubs stood about openmouthed and 
somewhat bruised. 

A series of six more plays was run, 
each resulting in a score. 

“Thai’s enough!” McWilliams 
shouted, “don’t tire them!” I .smiled 
at his naivete as the scrubs limped 
through the tunnel into the locker- 
room. 

I turned the control box over tG 
Sad and Dorgan and let them prac- 
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tice running the team, and joined Jim 
on the bench. 

“You’ll attend to the scholastic an- 
gle, Jim. They’ve all had English A and 
History of Western Civilization, so I 
think they can be safely enrolled as 
sophomores. Privately tutored sopho- 
mores.” 

“Practically done/’ Jim said, beam- 
ing. 

“Now, the question of names. I’ve 
called each by a name beginning with 
the first letter of his position. Hallor- 
an and Hovec are the halfbacks, Car- 
nofski the center, and so forth. My 
special one — the team captain, by the 
way — is Quinby the quarterback.” 

We turned to watch Quinby pitch 
a perfect ninety-yard strike to Endsly 
standing by the south goal posts. 

‘ Wonderful thing, that radar, ’ I 
said. 

Sad brought the team back to the 
sidelines and gathered them around 
us in a realistic huddle. “AI,” he said 
with feeling, “look at me. For the 
first time in twenty years of coaching 
— I’m smiling.” He turned to look 
fondly at the uniformly handsome 
faces of the cardinal-shirted robots. 
“My boys,” he said reverently. I was 
deeply moved. 

“Jim,” said Sad, “Jim, you can tell 
the Board of Athletic Control that 
from this day forward, Leland adheres 
100 per cent to the Sanity Code. Sub- 
sidization of athletes at Leland is end- 
ed. Dorgan, stop the Varsity’s salaries 
and tell them to turn in their suits. 
We got a team." 

pOR THE FEW short weeks that re- 
^ maincd before the opening of the • 
football season, I returned to the 
business of making calculators and 
dishwashers. The money Jim had paid 
for the robots tided the Android Com- 
pany over into a lush pasture of lucra- 
tive and engaging contracts. Things 
were looking up. Even the increasing 
competition of General Electronics 


failed to worry me. I was even willing 
to admit that — in a coarse way — their 
products were satisfactory. Their 
mechanical ditch-digger, though smgu- 
larly ugly, dug ditches faster than any- 
thing had ever dug them before. 
Mounted on caterpillar tank-treads, it 
carried four whip-like arms and four 
different digging tools. It could han- 
dle simple commands, too. As a cyber- 
netician, I was willing to give due 
credit to General Electronics for hav- 
ing come so far without proper guid- 
ance. 

But the Leland contract put the 
Android Company in a class by itself. 
The know-how, and the hundred ten 
thousand in cash, enabled us to pick 
and choose assignments. It was a hap- 
py time. 

In the middle of September Leland 
played its opening game. Not more 
than one thousand people had 
gathered in the great ^Memorial Sta- 
dium that Saturday, and tier on tier 
of empty seats glared in the bright 
autumn sunshine. Those few of the 
faithful who did attend, however, saw 
a game that was to revolutionize the 
history of the sport. 

Milpitas Teacher’s College was a 
tiny school west of Leland, a school 
unable even to afford a Platoon Sys- 
tem. This fact accounted for the even- 
money odds being quoted on the game 
by the San Francisco bookies. The 
city sportswriters all agreed that the 
game was a toss-up. . .all, that is, ex- 
cept one Sulky Pressley, whose col- 
umn, “The Fifty Yard Line,” ran dai- 
ly in the San Francisco Fnqimer. 

Sulky, a rabid Western State red- 
hot, detested the very name of Leland. 
For five years — the number of years 
Western had played in the Rose Bowl 
• — Sulky had been riding high. His 
prediction for the Leland-Milpitas 
game was Milpitas by 14 points. It 
was Sulky who gleefully broke the 
story about the mass dismissal of last 
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year’s Leland Varsity for scholastic 
deficiency. One got the impression he 
was skeptical. 

Big Jim, Bronco Dorgan and I sat 
side by side in the pressbox on the 
Stadium rim. I must admit I was ex- 
cited. The whiteclad Milpitas team was 
on the field, working out. Dorgan was 
making careful notes on the pad next 
to his field telephone. 

Sulky arrived with a bustle, and 
waved a derisive greeting to Jim. It 
was Pressley who had made it his 
business to see that Jim was placed 
under abatement by the Conference, 
and there was no love lost between 
the two. 

‘'Are your girls showing up today?” 
Sulky mocked. 

“They’ll be here,” Jim replied con- 
fidently. 

Sulky was a rotund character, wdth 
tiny piggish eyes and a shiny bald 
head that he generally kept hidden 
under a battered homberg. He laughed 
nastily. 

“How about a bet on the Big Game, 
Jamie boy? I was talking to Pop Dee 
this morning and he says Western’s 
for the Roses again tliis year. I could 
use some of your sucker cash.” 

Jim smiled wolfishly. “Hadn’t you 
better wait until you see our team?” 
he asked. It was always Standish’s 
philosophy to give a victim enough 
rope. 

“What team?” demanded Pressley 
sneeringly. “McWilliams canned those 
dogs you had last year. Who have you 
got now? The Leland Choral Society?” 
He laughed hugely at his own club- 
footed humor. “I got fifty bucks that 
says Western uses Leland for a door- 
mat again this year.” 

J IM SHRUGGED. “If you insist. 
Al, you are a witness.” 

“Mr. Presslej',” I said, “have you 
any more of that kind of money to 
risk?” 

Pressley looked at me pityingly. 


“How many points do you want?” he 
asked. 

“Even. Mo points.” 

Pressley turned to his colleagues. 
“This guy ought to be locked up ” he 
said, “he’s either dotty or stiff. Which 
is it, doc?” 

“Neither.” I said stiffly. “Put your 
money where your mouth is, Mr, 
Pressley.” 

“I’ll hate myself in the morning,” 
he said, “but you’re begging it. How 
much?” 

I took a deep breath. “Can you 
cover five hundred?” 

Pressley looked as though he had 
suddenly discovered gold in his own 
backyard. “You’re on,” he said quick- 
ly, and then he added: “Doc, let me 
tell you something now. Those clowns 
McWilliams hires couldn't make a 
first down against Vassar.” Well satis- 
fied with his wit, he took his place 
at the end of the long writers’ desk 
and unpacked his portable typewriter. 

One of the writers from the south 
had been perusing the Leland roster. 
He looked up in perplexity. “What ’s 
this, Dorgan?” he asked, “some kind 
of gag? You have exactly eleven men 
list'^^ on your roster.” 

‘“That’s all we need to make a team, 
ain’t it?” asked Bronco darkly. 

“Well, y^s, but — ” 

“So, that’s all we got listed.” Dor- 
gan returned to his scrutiny of the 
field. 

Jim smiled pleasantly at the 
puzzled writer. “Leland is de-empha- 
sizing football,” he said. 

There was a flurry of feeble hand- 
clapping from the half-filled rooting 
section on the Leland side and from 
the free kid-section as the red-shirted 
Leland squad trotted onto the turf. 
My heart swelled with pride as I 
watched. Down on the field, Sad Mc- 
Williams sat hunched over the water- 
y ,on. 

“Mighty big horses, Jim,” called 
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one of the writers. “Where did you 
buy them?” 

“I can assure you, gentlemen.’’ .said 
Jim, “that those players do not re- 
ceive one cent for competing. Leland 
frowns on such tactics.” There was a 
snort from Sulky Pressley. 

“I mean it.” Jim .said, “subsidiza- 
tion is not practiced down here. Those 
boys arc simon-pure, clean-living. 
bona fide, amateur athletes.” 

J COULD .see that the newsmen were 
not impressed. 

Down on the field the two captains 
met for the toss of the coin. I watched 
with fatherly concern a.s Quinby won 
the choice and elected to receive. 

The teams lined up and the referee's 
whistle sounded. The Milpitas half- 
back’s toe met the ball and it sailed 
high. Our full-back, Fontleroy, 
tracked it carefully and gathered it in 
on the four. He moved swiftly up the 
center of the gridiron as ,each robot 
performed its blocking assignment per- 
fectly. The field was suddenly littered 
with white-clad players in various un- 
gainly postures on the greensward. 
Tontleroy ran with blinding speed. 

The last Milpitas man left on his 
feet was the kicker, and he missed a 
clear shot just as Fontleroy cro.ssed 
the goal line standing up. 

The thousand 'spectators sat 
stunned. Presently a ragged cheer 
went up from the kid-section. The Le- 
]:.-:d rooting section took it up feebly, 
and the strains of the Leland Victory 
March filtered weakly into the after- 
noon. The bandsmen were plainly 
shaken, and the song was unfamiliar 
to them. 

There was a short time out while a 
few Milpitas men were removed from 
the playing field, and Quinby kicked 
the extra point. Our boys lined up to 
kick off. 

The stillness wa.s thick in the pre.ss- 
box. It was Sulky Pressley who spoke 
at last. He looked a little pale, but he 


managed to smile sickly at Jim and me 
and say: “Fluke.” 

Carnofski kicked the ball high into 
the end-zone seats and the Milpitas 
team, appalled, took possession on 
their own twenty where they fumbled 
and Endsly recovered for Leland. 

From there on, the game became a 
little confused. Quinby scored on ■ 
quarterback sneak, .\fter the ne:ct 
kickoff, the trembling Milpitas .safety 
man dropped the ball in the cml-zone 
and Hovec recovered. kickoff and 
one play later Fontleroy intercepted 
a wild pa.ss and ran fifty yards to 
score again. Endsly racked up another 
on a perfectly thrown pass from Quin- 
by. 

The details escape me now, but the 
first quarter ended with the score 63 
to nothing. At half-time, the count 
was 126 to zero and the ]\iilpitas team 
was completely demoralized. Their 
coach was led from the stadium bab’ 
bling incoherently. 

iMcWilliams took it easy for the 
last half, and the rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to kicking field goals 
from mid-field. The score at the final 
gun was 156 to nothing, and the news- 
men .surrounding us were gibbering 
superlatives. Jim and Dorgan were 
both shouting congratulations into the 
field telephone. 

Only Pressley wa.s unhappy. He 
glared malevolently at us as he 
stomped out of the box, and 1 knew 
we’d be hearing from Mr. Pressley. A 
pundit hates to be wrong. .\nd Sulky 
had been very’ wrong indeed. 

When the crowd had thinned out, 
Jim pulled me into a corner and 
pressed my hand warmly. “Al, boy, 
it's going to be like old times again. 
The paper boys are yelling All-Amcr 
ica. Big time again.” His voice shook 
with emotion. “The Rose Bowl for 
sure — and the National Champion- 
ship,” he said fervently. “But, W, 
you’ll have to teach them to punt. 1 
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talked to Sad and he said they 
wouldn’t drop the ball. When the 
score got over a hundred, he wanted 
to give Milpitas a chance to score, but 
they wouldn't drop the ball, boy. It 
was embarrassing, he said!’’ 

'T'HE NEXT week Leland’s Wonder 
Team — as the friendlier papers 
had dubbed it — defeated Oregon Col- 
lege of Mines by a score of 112 to 
nothing, and the week after that West 
Washington A and M 159 to nothing. 
Both were Brigade System teams, run- 
ning in a fresh line after every play, 
and West Washington was the outfit 
that first used benzedrine injections 
before each quarter began. 

I was worried about the scores and 
I called Sad to ask him to please hold 
them down lest people become suspi- 
cious. But Sad was drunk with power 
and the next week Hollywood College 
of Arts Sciences and Professions was 
submerged 170 to nothing. 

By this time the Wonder Team was 
attracting national attention and the 
AP poll listed Leland fourth, behind 
Notre Dame, Army and Western 
State. Carnofski was being touted as 
the Far Western Conference’s best 
chance for an All-America choice, 
and even Quinby, Halloran, Hovec 
and Fontleroy were being considered 
in spite of the fact that the AA back- 
field had been selected during the 
off-sea.son by a caucus of eastern 
sportswriters. 

The game attendance at Leland 
soared. The Memorial Stadium was 
enlarged to accommodate 120,000 
spectators and still thousand.^ were 
being turned away each Saturday. 

Sulky Pressley continued to snipe 
at us. and it began to worry me. .After 
the Ploliywood A. S. & P. game, he 
wrote: 

*'So the annual Big Game ap- 
proaches to test the durabUUy the 
so-callcd Wonder Team. Ott the sur- 


face', the record of the eleven iron 
men from Leland is more impressive, 
but Pop Dee has builded well at 
Western State and we rather doubt 
that a squad such as his can be up- 
set by the likes of McWilliams* 
troops. Pop has the depth to wear 
the iron men down, and knock Leland 
off its unjamiliarly high ho-rsc.,.d* 

And later: 

“We suggest that our faithful 
readers watch The Fifty Yard Line 
carefully for the next few days. JVe 
ffjay have an item of interest concern- 
ing the so-called Leland Wonder 
Team 

That set me to wondering, all 
right, and I gave orders to be very 
careful about letting visitors into The 
Android Company’s plant. We were 
at work on spare parts for the team, 
and I didn’t want Pressley nosing 
around. 

But I had reckoned without the re- 
sourcefulness of the press. One foggy 
morning I caught a glimpse of one 
of the workmen coming into the 
plant. He wore coveralls and carried 
a lunchpail, but the shape and the 
shiny bald head tipped me. It was 
Pressley. 

I sounded the security alarm and 
we turned the plant upside down 
looking for him without success. The 
gateman said he had seen a man of 
his description jump into a car and 
speed away up the Bayshore high- 
way toward the city. I was sick. I 
called Jim and told him what had 
happened. He soothed me and told 
me to wait and see what came of it. 
I didn’t have to wait long. Pressley 
had learned plenty. 

The morning Enquirer carried 
"The Fifty Yard Line"’ on Page One. 
Sulky wrote: 

“We have it on good authority that 
Commissioner Vic Schroeder has 
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tome interesting questions to ask con- 
^mmng the Wonder 'learn of Leland 
Umversity. Questio7is about eligibil- 
ity ^id plenty more. Houi about it, 
fanei Let’s have Jim Standish and 
Sstd McWilliams explain their hook- 
with the president and general 
manager of The And-roid Company. 
Ij they doii’t, The Fifty Yard Lifie 
wiUl’* 

My hands were shaking as I dialed 
Standish's number. 

“Jim,” I said, “Pressley knows 1 I 
|f>id you he didl Did you see the En- 
(kuirer? They’ll tear us to bits, 
Jkaf' 

“Take it easy, Al, take it easy. I 
want you to come down to my of- 
liM eight away. Something has come 
■p, ^ tell you about it when you 
|iM heie," he said smoothly. 

The shoit hairs on the back of my 
otek stood erect. “What is it? What’s 
-wrong?” 

havo been called to the Con- 
fgreoee Commissioner’s Office, Al 
Yo«, me, Sad and Dorgan, and — and 
Quioby, tke quarterback.” 

COMMISSIONER’S Office 
was oa the thirtieth floor of the 
Holcomb Tower on Post street. It 
a huge, panelled affair overlook- 
ing Uoioa Square and most of San 
Ffaacisco. I walked through the an- 
teroom with misgivings. The recep- 
tkaiist lecognized me and signalled 
mt tluougb into the inner sanctum. 
That, 1 reflected, was a very bad 

I had expected a small star-cham- 
ber sort of session. Private. Deadly. 
Instead, the inner office looked like 
the intersection of Market and Geary, 
Jim was with me, of course, and 
McWilliams and Dorgan had arrived 
ahead of us. Pressley was there, with 
half a dozen other newsmen. Pop Dee 
of Western State was there, too, his 


immense shape taking up more than 
his share of the crowded room. 

Commissioner Vic Schroeder sat 
behind his carved desk, watching the 
milling throng with a sort of confused 
interest. Pop Dee aiKl Sad were glar- 
ing at each other venomously, while 
Dorgan and Pressley were arguing 
heatedly. In the corner, humming 
softly to himself, sat Quinby — his 
plastic eyes quite blank. 

Big Jim took command — as he gen- 
era% does. “Now that we are all 
here,” he said, “we can get on with 
it. Sad, will you bring me my brief- 
case? Thank you.” He extracted a 
thick sheaf of papers and a hand- 
book of the Far Western Conference 
Rules. 

“Mr. Commissioner and gentle- 
men — ” He paused to look disdain- 
fully at Pressley and Pop Dee. ‘T 
have here a brief that states Leland 
University’s position on the matter 
quite plainly. May I consider it filed, 
Mr. Commissioner?” 

Schroeder nodded. “You may.” 

“Position? Position?” Pressley 
cried angrily. “What the hell do you 
mean, position? You’ve pulled the 
rawest stunt in the history of Amer- 
ican sport and you talk about—” 

“Please, Mr. Pressley,” Schroeder 
said. “A little decorum, if you please. 
This is an official session.” 

Pressley subsided with a furious 
snort. 

“I have here a copy of the Confer- 
ence rules,’’ Jim continued, “and no- 
where is it stated that a competitor 
is required to be human — ” 

Another storm broke. Pressley be- 
gan shouting and Pop Dee pounded 
on Schroeder’s desk for silence. “That 
doesn’t entitle you to use a team of 
robots, Standish! Western State won’t, 
stand for this! We insist — ” 

“You,” said Sad McWilliams point- 
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ecily, “are in no position to talk. What 
about doping your men with adren- 
alin?’’ 

■‘That,” retorted Pop with feeling, 
“was last season.” 

“Yeah, last season,” Bronco Dor- 
gan snorted. “And this season you’re 
using pinealin and oxygen masks in 
their helmets. What about it?” 

“There is nothing in the rules that 
says we can’t use a little science,” 
Pop said loftily. 

“Robots is science,” declared Dor- 
gan. 

“He has a point there,” agreed the 
Commissioner. 

“I protest!” Pressley shouted. “In 
the name of fair play — ” 

“Shut up,” Dorgan growled. 

“Please, Mr. Dorgan,” Schroeder 
said in a hurt voice, “a little de- 
corum.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” Big Jim 
said smoothly. “.All this is beside the 
point. Mr. Pressley and Mr, Dee have 
accused Leland of violating the Con- 
ference rules and the NCAA Sanity 
Code. I submit that their accusations 
have no basis in fact and that they 
should be dismissed forthwith.” 

“Hold on there!” Pop Dee shout- 
ed, red-faced. “I have read the Con- 
ference rules, too! So they don’t spec- 
ify players have to be human beings. 
But they do say they have to be bo~ 
tui fide students. Don’t try and tell 
me that robot over there is a student 
at Leland!” 

“I am happy you brought that up, 
Mr. Dee,” Jim returned with elab- 
orate courtesy. “I have here Quinby’s 
transcript. Mr. Commissioner, will 
you accept this in evidence? A’oii will 
note that Quinby is majoring in 
Physical Education as is customary 
with talented athletes.” 

pRESSLEY began protesting inco- 
herently, but Standish continued 


without pause. “Furthermore, Quinby’s 
grades are definitely above average. 
Three A’s and a B. All in order,” Jim 
said with pride. 

“You faked that transcript 1 ” 
howled Pop Dee. “You can’t tell me 
that... that creature is a student!” 

‘Wnd why not?” Jim asked arch- 
ly. “He was built by the finest cyber- 
netician in the country.” 

I blushed and shrugged modestly. 

“I think,” said the Commissioner 
confusedly, “that if. . .uh. . .Mr. 
Quinby could answer a few questions 
concerning his scholastic pursuits, the 
situation might be cleared up. The 
question now seems to be whether or 
not. . ,uh. . .Mr. Quinby is really a 
student at Leland. As things 'stand 
right now, I’m not sure wkat to 
think.” 

My heart sank into my shoes. 

“Of course, Mr. Commissioner,” 
Big Jim said, “Quinby, come here, 
please.” 

The robot arose and walked over 
to the Commissioner’s desk. The 
crowd in the office drew back with a 
hush. I knew that Sad hadn’t brought 
the control box, and Quinby was on 
automatic. My pulse rate rose. 

“Uh. . .Quinby,” Schroeder began 
self-consciously, “will you tell me a 
little about yourself?” 

There was a faint whirring of 
gears. Relays clicked and the hum- 
ming grew slightly louder. 

“I played no football anywhere be- 
fore coming to Leland University,” 
Quinby said. “I have three full years 
of eligibility.” 

I winced. That was a response I 
had built into him for replies to in- 
quiring newspapermen. 

The Commissioner looked even 
more confused. “Uh...yes, Quinby, 
but. . .uh. . .what are you studying 
at Leland?” 
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I relaxed. We were on firmer 
ground here. 

“PE 120, .\dvanced Football, 
Sports Equipment Maintainance, and 
Medieval English Literature/’ said 
the robot. 

••Uh...that seems a fair-enough 
curriculum,’ Schroeder mumbled 
vaguely. “Have any of you...uh... 
gentlemen any questions to put to 
Mr.. . -uh. . .Quinby?” 

“I got a question!” yelled Press- 
ley. “Damn right I got a question! 
Let’s hear some of this Medieval 
stuff he's supposed to be studying!’^ 

‘‘Certainly, Mr. Pressley/’ Jim 
said, ‘‘Quinby?” 

The robot struck an attitude. 

‘'Fut ivel she song the service 
divync, 

Entuned m hrr nose jvl semely; 

And Frensh she. spak ful jaire and 
jctisly, 

After the scolc of Stratford atle 
Bowe, 

For the Frensh of Paris was to hlr 
unknowe,’* 

Quinby declaimed. 

“Well done, my boy.” Jim said. 

I beamed. Chaucer was always a 
favorite of mine. 

Schroeder looked completely lost 
now, and he lit himself a cigar with 
shaking hands. It was plain to see 
that Quinby's Chaucer had unnerved 
him. 

Pop Dee and Pressley looked 
stunned. Finally, Schroeder crushed 
out his Havana and said: “I. . .uh. . . 
I am afraid that this may set a dan- 
gerous precedent, gentlemen, but I 
see no way in which Mr...,uh.... 
Quinby can be declared ineligible to 
compete in the Far Western Confer- 
ence. He’s obviously not subsidized, 
since he wouldn’t have any use for 
money, and he seems to be a student. 
The same must be said to ai^ly. . . 
uh. . .on the basis of this test case... 


for the rest of the Leland squad.” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Pop 
Dee and Pressley began shouting ac- 
cusations at Schroeder, who was call- 
ing futilely for little decorum, 
please!” Jim, Dorgan and Sad all 
pressed around Quinby, patting the 
robot on the back. The meeting 
broke up in a wild flurry of ex- 
changes between the Commissioner 
and Pressley, with Pop Dee mutter- 
ing darkly that Western State 
wouldn’t take this lying down, and 
that we hadn’t heard the end of it — 
not by a long shot. 

PAPERS played it up big, and 
mostly unfriendly. Headlines 
like: LELAND FOOTBALL MA- 
CHINES DANGER TO LIFE .^ND 
LIMB, and WONDER TEAM JUG- 
GERNAUT DOOMS BRIGADE 
SYSTEM. The local Football Writer's 
Association passed a resolution of cen- 
sure on Vic Schroeder for his deci- 
sion to let Quinby and company com- 
pete. There was talk in Washington 
of an investigation of the Android 
Company by both the Finance and 
the Un-American Committees. Nothing 
came of it, but it showed how the 
wind was blowing. 

There were rumors that Western 
State was taking “effective counter- 
measures” for the coming traditional 
classic, and several city science edi- 
tors ran diagrams showing how win- 
doiv might be used to jam the Leland 
radar and huge magnets being set up 
on the sidelines to trap the steel- 
boned Leland linemen. Nothing that 
would work, but it worried me. 

The weekend before the Big Game, 
Leland was to play ^lidwestern — a 
Brigade System school that used a 
fresh team on every play. The big- 
gest scandal of the year broke when 
the Midwestern squad struck, claim- 
ing that they were not paid enough 
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to risk taking the field against an 
organization of the power of the Le- 
land University Wonder Team. Mid- 
western University had to return five 
hundred thousand dollars in gate re- 
ceipts, and the Central States Con- 
ference had to award Leland the 
game by the default score of 1 to 0. 

The days swept swiftly by and at 
last Big Game weekend was upon us. 
Jim and I toured the various class 
reunions and open-houses, giving 
short talks about the team and the 
prospects of post-post-season games 
against Notre Dame and Army to 
decide the National Championship. 

The fateful Saturday was bright 
and clear and cold. The November 
sky had been brushed clean by the 
wind and the highways leaning to 
Memorial Stadium were jammed. Peo- 
ple were arriving at Leland by train, 
car, helicopter and stratoplane. Over 
140,000 people had tickets, some 
bought at scalpers prices that ranged 
from $100.00 a seat in the end-zones 
to $500.00 a seat on the fifty-yard 
line. The third enlargement of the 
Stadium had been completed, but still 
there were people standing on the run- 
ning track and on the turf of the play- 
ing field. 

The roar that came from the Leland 
people when the Wonder Team came 
on the field was deafening. Each move 
the team made was greeted with 
cheers. 

I listened to the music of the march- 
ing bands from my seat on the play- 
er’s bench. I saw the cardinal flags 
waving, the students singing. I should 
have been happy and confident, but I 
was not. I could not force myself to 
pay attention to the hundred scantily 
dressed majorettes. The Western State 
side of the great bowl was packed, 
but there was an unnatural silence 
pervading it that made my blood run 
cold. There were none of the custom- 
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ary taunts or chants. Instead, an 
ominous silence, an anticipatory sul- 
lenness that forecast danger to Le- 
land’s cause. Ever since the meeting in 
the Commissioner’s office, dark 
threats had been leaking out of the 
Western State campus, and the atti- 
tude of the Western supporters gave 
a foreboding reality to them. 

I thought vaguely about the wager 
I had made with Pressley at the Mil- 
pitas game, and* I swallowed hard. 
The Android Company was solvent at 
last, but five hundred dollars is no 
laughing matter to me. 

The PA system announced the 
names of the eleven Leland robots, 
and after each there was a thunderous 
ovation from our side of the oval. 
There was a pause, and then the sta- 
dium announcer began: 

‘•There has been a change announced 
in the starting line-up for Western 
State — ” 

' I 'HE REST was drowned out in a 
triumphant roar from the West- 
ern State stands. Pop Dee came out 
of the tunnel pushing a blue and yel- 
low water wagon. He parked it by 
the bench and connected a wrist-thick 
cable to a line coming out of the inner 
stadium wall. 

Then, from the north end tunnel 
there came the most bizarre procession 
I have ever seen. Eleven General Elec- 
tronic ditch-digging mechanicals, 
daubed with blue and yellow paint, 
clanked onto the greensward on their 
tank treads. They had been converted 
hastily, I could see, by the installa- 
tion of two mechanical hands at the 
end of each metal tentacle. I did some 
quick mental arithmetic. Four arms 
per player, two hands per arm, and 
eleven players. Eighty-eight hands. 
My mouth felt dry. 

Sad McWilliams was on his feet, 
shouting protests at the referee. For 
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'the first time in weeks. Big Jim Stan- 
dish looked worried. Dorgan just 
stared in horror. Pop Dee was shout- 
ing derisively at us from the bench 
across the field as the clanking caval- 
cade spread out across the gridiron. 

' “They can't do this.” Sad was roar- 
ing, “it’s illegal! It's unsportsman- 
like!” He had the referee by the tail 
of his striped shirt, gesticulating wild- 
ly with his free hand. Pop Dee joined 
in the argument. • 

“They're enrolled at Western State, 
see? Studying Soil ^laiiagement! And 
there’s nothing you can do about itl” 
he cried. “Ask wise-guy Standish!” 

“They don't even look human,” 
moaned Dorgan. 

“Dee is right, I'm afraid,” the ref- 
ere agreed. “The Commissioner him- 
self told me that from now on play- 
ers needn’t necessarily be human. 
But can they understand me?” 

“They can,” Pop said flatly. 

“Then on with the game. Clear the 
field.” 

Sad walked back toward us like a' 
man in a nightmare. Q.uinby and one 
of the ditch-diggers met in the center 
of the field as the referee tossed the 
coin. A cheer went up from across the 
Stadium. Western had won the toss 
and elected to receive the opening 
kickoff. 

The teams lined up. Carnofski ran 
forward under Dorgan's control. His 
toe met the ball. It sailed up over the 
rim of the stadium. I could see Pop 
Dee hunched over his water-wagon as 
his machines lined up on the twenty 
with a new ball. 

“First and ten for Western,” the 
announcer said. 

tentacle whipped the ball into 
play, tile halfback grabbed it in eight 
hands. Tank-treads whirred, heading 
full power into the center of the line. 
I closed my eyes. There was a rend- 
ing crash and the referee's whistle 


blew. I opened my eyes again. 

The ball was still exactly on the 
twenty-yard line. The machines un- 
piled with a tinny sound. A chunk was 
missing from Endsly's steel skull and 
a tentacle had been ripped from one 
of the W estern State linemen. It lay 
twitching on the turf. 

“We held ’em/' breathed Sad won- 
deringly. 

SECOND down the "Western 
quarterback slung a soaring pass 
downfield. Treads and cleats ripping 
up the grass, Hovec and the receiver 
converged on the ball. They met with 
an earspliiting racket and the ball ex- 
ploded between them and dropped to 
the ground. On third down Carnof- 
ski ripped a tank-tread from the West- 
ern ball-carrier and we were penalized 
fifteen yards for unnecessary rough- 
ness while a mechanic from the far 
side effected repairs. 

Three more running plays failed to 
gain and Western kicked the ball out 
of the stadium by means of a lash- 
ing tentacle. 

Leland took over on the twenty. A 
pass fell incomplete between two de- 
fenders and two receivers. Two thrusts 
inside tackle failed to gain. 

Stalemate. 

The crowd began to hoot for action. 
Pieces of duralumin and plastiskln Ut- 
tered the playing field. Our players 
were losing their pseudo-humanity in 
chunks, w'hile the Western State elev- 
en took on the appearance of scrap- 
metal. 

The first quarter ended scoreless 
and the fans were furious on both 
sides. Sad and Pop Dee glared at each 
other across the gridiron in frustra- 
tion. - 

By the time the half ended, the once 
handsome Leland team was a sicken- 
ing sight. Long stripes of plastiskin 
hung from the warped and bent skele- 
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tons. The Western State team looked 
even wor.se. Two or three hobbled 
along on one tread and almost all had 
at least one tentacle missing. It was 
horrible. Women fainted in the stands 
as the teams limped off the turf. 

We worked feveri.'hly during half- 
time to repair our men, but it was a 
slap-dash job at best. When we re- 
turned to the field, Leland alumni 
moaned and one old lady began pro- 
testing that to continue the contest 
would be cruelty. However, in the best 
tradition of intercollegiate competi- 
tion, the officials declared that as long 
as each team could field eleven play- 
ers, the game would continue. 

The third quarter was a repetition 
of the first two. Neither team could 
gain. The fateful fourth quarter be- 
gan as the shadows began creeping 
across the mangled field. 

There was a hurried consultation 
around Pop Dee on the other side of 
the field. I had the feeling that some- 
thing was about to happen — some- 
thing dirty. 

The lurching ditch-diggers were in 
possession of the ball on their own 
forty when an end-run began. No 
progress was made forward — in fact, 
I had the feeling that none was at- 
tempted. The mechanical with the 
ball, three teammates running inter- 
ference, thundered toward us. Dorgan 
roared a warning and we scattered. 
The spectators screamed. There was 
a sound like an explosion in a drum 
factory. 

I dragged myself to my feet just in 
time to see the wreckage of the red 
Leland water-wagon being driven into 
the grass by the treads of two ditch- 
diggers. Big Jim howled with fury 
and Sad dived for the mangled control 
box in a futile effort to save it. 

It was hopeless. The box was a 
shambles, dripping its entrails of wire, 


shattered tubes, and relays. 

“He did that on purpose,” sobbed 
Dorgan shaking a fist at Pop Dee. 
‘‘They planned It!” 

Quickly, the \\’estern team lined 
up. Our robots stood around in con- 
fusion. The ball was .snapped and a 
clattering ditch-digger carried it fifty 
yards to score. 'J'he stadium went 
wild. For the first time, the Wonder 
Team had given up a touchdown. 

“The power!’' I yelled to Jim, “the 
power! Turn it off!'’ 

Jim caught my meaning and van- 
ished. He had seen what I had — that 
Pop Dee’s control unit operated on a 
power line from under the stands. 

npHE TEAMS lined up. Ours slug- 
gishly, for they were on their 
own — each robot operating automati- 
cally and independently. But they were 
built well, and a machine does what 
it is made to do — come hell or high 
water. I had built the Wonder Team 
to play football, and they played — 
with or without Sad McWilliams’ con- 
trol. 

The announcer cut through the un- 
roar to say that Western would kick 
off to Leland. The diggers rumbled 
forward and the ball sailed deep into 
our end-zone. Quinby caught it. Fum- 
bled it. Caught it again as the crowd 
shrieked. He started up the field, zig- 
zagging as his teammates missed 
blocking assignments. The Western 
mechanicals converged on him. Again 
I closed my eyes. I w’as fond of that 
robot, and I couldn’t bear to witness 
what was about to happen to him as 
tons of steel closed in on him. 

There was no sound — only the fren- 
zied howling of the crowd. I looked 
between my spread fingers and my 
heart leaped. The diggers stood froz- 
en in various attitudes about the field, 
and Quinby was crossing the goal line 
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at an easy lope. Jim had cut off 
Pop’s power. 

A raging crew of mechanics raced 
onto the field to switch the diggers 
onto automatic as the extra point was 
kicked to tie the score. 

Now the game began to roughen. 
Freed of control, the robots crashed 
each other viciously on every play. 
The referee’s whistle shrilled unheard. 
The umpire tried to take the ball 
away from Halloran and tliree robots 
and two diggers chased him off the 
field. This terrified the referee, and 
he scampered for the sidelines as Ho- 
vec and a digger clattered in his di- 
rection. 

The spectators took fright and be- 
gan crowding back into the stands. 
The people farther up, feeling the 
press of those below, began scram- 
bling for the exits. Some idiot screamed 
that the robots w’ere going mad and 
the stampede began in earnest. The 
Leland band struck up the Star Span- 
gled Banner, but the panic was too 
far gone. People began spilling out 
over the stadium rim, climbing down 
the walls, babbling with fright. 

We tried to stop the tide, but Jim, 
Sad, Dorgan and I were all carried 
along on a wave of terrified humanity. 
On the field behind us, the robots 
were still playing football, unconscious 
of the mob hysteria that raged around 
them. 

As we reached the exit, still fight- 
ing to get back, we caught sight of 
Pop Dee. He called to us for help, 
and together we fought our way out 
of the kicking, biting, pushing melee. 
We were almost in the clear when 


Sulky Pressley, clothes torn and eyes 
bright with terror, spotted us. 

‘There they are I*’ he shrieked. 
‘They’re the ones who started this I 
Lynch them!” 

Others took up the cry. ‘Lynch 
them! Get a rope!” 

We fled. Jim led us to his car, and 
we jumped in, one jump ahead of the 
mob, Horn blasting, we careened 
through the quiet streets of Leland 
and out onto the Bayshore Highway, 
heading south. We didn’t stop mnning 
until we got to Fresno, ninety miles 
away. 

I’ll never forget our hotel room 
there. The bottles, the camaraderie. 
Pop and Sad arm in arm. Jim and 
Dorgan and I talking freely. One 
thing we all agreed up)on. As far as 
we were concerned, we’d seen our last 
football game. 

00 YOU SEE, in spite of what’s 
been said and written about The 

Android Company and the Big Game 
Riot, I don’t feel we were really re- 
sponsible. We had to hide out a few 
weeks, of course, and Sad and Pop 
are looking for work. But I claim 
we gave the fans what they'd been 
asking for for years. We were- drus ex 
machine, like I said. 

That five-hundred-dollar bet with 
Sulky is off, I guess. We still don’t 
know how the game will turn out. 
The robots are still playing, you see. 

1 don’t quite know who’s going to 
stop them, either. It's a cinch Vm 
never going to set foot in a football 
stadium again. 

I ask you — would you? 


THE END 
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W ITH THE COMING of nuclear phys- 
ics. the a?e-old dream of alchemists, 
the production of synthetic elements, was 
realized. But plain old chemistry has nur- 
tured as lonpc a hope, and in spite of many 
false starts it appears that this dream, 
too, may come true. The dream is the crea- 
tion of artificial diamonds! 

Back in the late half of the nineteenth 
centurj’, the famous French scientist Henri 
Moissan, inventor of the electric arc 
furnace, devoted a good portion of his ef- 
forts to making synthetic diamonds — with 
questionable success. His method was to 
take a crucible of molten iron and dissolve 
as much graphite (lead-pencil carbon) as 
the iron would hold. The crucible would 
be heated in the arc furnace just short of 
the vaporization point of the iron. Then 
it would be thrown into a bath of ice-cold 
water. The theory of the operation was 
that the suddenly chilled iron, cooled to a 
solid, would contract and, like a super- 
cooled liquid, reject some of its dissolved 
carbon. And this carbon, released in a free 
state, would be squeezed and compressed so 
strongly that it would literally be under- 
going the same pressures and forces that 
natural diamonds underwent when they 
were formed eons ago in the cooling 
Earth’s crust. 

The iron was then leached away with 
an acid. The residue consisted of particles 
of carbon — and possibly small diamonds — 
though this has not been repeated with any 
success. 

Recently a much less drastic technique 
has been devised by the Bell Telephone 
Labs which brings us a step closer to syn- 
thetic-diamond manufacture. It consists 
simply of heating an organic compound. 
The residue, after the volatiles have been 
driven off, is a type of carbon akin to 
diamond — extremely hard and capable of 
being used for polishing, glass-cutting and 
other operations which a diamond performs 
so admirably. No known material is as 
hard as a diamond, hut this synthetic stuff 
comes close to it. Perhaps further research 
will enable the knotty problem to be licked 
and then diamonds won’t be ‘‘a girl’s best 
friend”! 
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S tudies of the Crab nebula in the 
constellation of Taurus indicate that 
this collection of stars contains the hottest 
known bodies in the universe. Some of the 
stars, whose major energy blasts occur 
in the ultraviolet region, attain tempera- 
tures, as measured on our Earthly Centi- 
grade scale, of hundreds of thousands of 
degrees! One star is listed at G0U,O0(J de- 
grees ! 

Actually it is somewhat of an error to 
use the expression “temperature" for the 
condition which the stars exhibit, since it 
really doesn’t describe the furious energy 
ejection which takes place. Under such con- 
ditions the stai's no longer exhibit the prop- 
erties of what we regard as matter. 

Such stars ai-e essentially gasesi gases of 
almost pure neutronium, matter stripped 
of electrons and consisting of protons re- 
acting violently with neutrons. They are 
worlds of perpetually existing atomic 
bombs! 

In a telescope, such nebular systems 
appear quite brilliant. But the eye does not 
see one one-hundredth of their real brilli- 
ance for, since the major part of the 
radiation is in the ultraviolet to which the 
eye is not sensitive, only the photographic 
plate can capture the intensity of the en- 
ergy loss. 

These stars are not so much materia! 
things as they are collections of vacuous 
gases, much more tenuous than many an 
Earthly vacuum system. This still does not 
prevent them from being powerful energy 
states, beyond anything we know of. 

In spite of the fact that some believe 
the day will come when it will, be possible 
to reach the stars, it is a certainty that 
men will be content with telescopic and 
spectroscopic observation of those stellar 
systems, because they contain nothing re- 
motely hospitable to men. Planetary sys- 
tems simply cannot exist. Even stars, as 
we ordinarily think of them, do not exist. 
Clearly, men are not going to visit cloud.s 
of radiant gases! The usefulness of the 
study of these “hottest” stars really lies, 
not in considering them as “stellar hells”, 
but rather in thinking of them as gigantic 
and informative atomic laboratories! 
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/k YOUXG friend of mine who wor- 
ries because his I.Q. is only one 
hundred and twenty-five got me cor- 
nered the other evening, He had a 
big book under his arm — the kind 
with pages twelve by fourteen inches, 
and a cover that is supposed to be a 
masterpiece of bookbinding, He had 
paid twelve dollars for it. It was a 
work on the development of art, delv- 
ing into modern art. 

I was forced to take a gander at 
some of it. And that’s what I did. 
Take a gander. There were two ex- 
amples of impressionism in pure form. 
I had to admit that they were excel- 
lent designs for linoleum, or maybe 
even wallpaper. Not the kind I would 
buy, but the kind maybe someone 
would buy. And there were other il- 
lustrations that impressed me as be- 
ing crude attempts at art by people 
who had no talent for it. 

Meanwhile this friend of mine was 
keeping up a one-sided dialogue, im- 
pressing upon me the fact that the 
artists were good artists, and that 
what I should look for was the mess- 
age or mood the paintings created. I 
should look at the paintings and let 
them sink in. 

I looked at them from that stand- 
point. There were one or two nudes 
with blocky disjointed limbs, etc., etc., 
that gave me the impression the artist 
hated women. There was another that 
made me think of mad, disjointed 
thoughts rushing through the tortured 
subconscious of a starving artist. 
There was a portrait of a lady that 
gave me the ilnpres^iou the artist was 


not only drunk, but had mi.daid his 
glasses as well. 

My friend started telling me about 
one artist whose works could never be 
reproduced in a book like this twelve- 
dollar one, because they had no form 
at all. This artist would buy a blank 
canvas. For two weeks he would just 
stare at it, not touching it with a 
brush. Then he would paint 
the whole canvas green, and stare at 
it another two weeks. Then he would 
paint it blue over the green, and study 
it some more. Maybe when he got 
done the last coat of paint would be 
white. At first glance it would just 
look like a canvas painted white. 
Then, my friend went on to explain, 
a certain mood would creep over jmu. 
You would stare at the white canvas 
wdth growing fascination, trying to 
pin down what w^as causing the 
strange effect on you. The brush 
strokes? Whatever it was, it was de- 
finitely there, and this artist was a 
genius. 

It’s a definite movement. It exists 
in what is called modern poetry. Sym- 
bolism, impressionism, divorced from 
conventionality. You take something 
like. ‘Tirbity shurbity gurblty mah! 
Skitle kewhittle belittle go duh ’. What 
is it? I dunno. I just created it and 
haven’t analyzed it yet. It’s a pro- 
duct of my subconscious. I don’t even 
know if it’.s modern poetry yet. I'd 
have to get an expert’s opinion on 
that. 

But since it's definitely a product 
of my subconscious, it must have been 
produced by unconscious psychological 
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factors, and therefore have analyzable 
5ense to it. 

Sometimes I think modern politics 
and international diplomacy are of the 
same school. Speaking of politics, I 
was driving along the coast highway 
the other day. A brand-new stretchy 
of highw’ay. Four years ago it wasn’t 
there. Now there were dozens of cars 
speeding over it at fifty to seventy 
miles an hour. 

If I had a time machine and were 
to stop there, and go ahead in time a 
hundred years, would I see the same 
highway, cars speeding over it? How 
about a million years from now, or 
a billion? 

The startling thought came to me: 
what if, a billion years from now, that 
highway is still there, and cars are 
speeding along it? That is a distinct- 
ly original science-fiction idea. I 
doubt if anyone ever thought of it be- 
fore. 

Think of the implications contained 
in it. The first atom bomb a billion 
years in the remote past. A stretch 
of paved highway kept in good con- 
dition for a billion continuous years, 
forty million successive generations of 
people driving over it. 

It’s an absurd ‘concept, isn’t it? Too 
fantastic. It won’t happen. 

Okay, we’ll take its opposite. Some- 
time during the next billion years a 
last car is going to speed over that 
stretch of highway. I’m not talking 
about temporary suspension' of travel 
for repairs, or abandonment of that 
stretch for a new route. I'm talking 
about the last car to cover that stretch 
of highway — forever. Ahead of it are 
other cars. Behind it are no cars at 
all, or if there is one, it will never 
make it. 

What happens? Since this is a real 
highway, and it will be a real car 
and not just fiction, when will it hap- 
pen? Will the driver know he’s the 


last? Will he be wondering if he can 
make it, or will he be driving along, 
unsuspecting? 

If there w'ere a time-travel machine 
so we could go to that point in time, 
and watch, it would be a dramatic 
moment, with all the past building up 
to it, and all the future stemming from 
it. 

It would fit a pattern that we have 
grown to accept as the universal pat- 
tern, even though we seldom think of 
it. You, who are reading this right 
now, will someday wake up for the 
last time, get dressed, and begin your 
day. 

Whatever your job right now, some- 
day you will spend your last day on 
that job. The car you’re driving — you 
will one day step on the starter for 
the last time. The motor will cough 
into life. You will slip in the clutch 
and pull away from the curb. . . . 

That is the pattern. 

* * * 

A month ago Rick Srieary of the Out- 
lander Society dropped in for a brief mo- 
ment to ask Mari if she would write some- 
thing for their fanzine. She would. Five 
hours later it was done, and Rick took it 
with him. It's “I Was In Love With a 
Siliconoid”. A space True Confession. 
While Rick was waiting for it he intei-- 
viewed me, and took the interview on a 
wire recorder. Both items are in the cur- 
rent outlander, which you can get by 
sending 15c to Rick Sneary, 2962 Santa 
Ana St., South Gate, Calif. Quite a few 
other items in it, too. That’s the Febimary 
number. Mari is an Outlander. When we 
got married a year and a half ago there 
was some discussion as to what that made 
me. It was settled by making me an Out- 
lander-in-law, or Outlaw, for short. The 
Outlanders make up a fan club whose 
members must be living near but not in 
Los Angeles proper when they join. Some 
of them move away later, but remain Out- 
landers. There's one living in Scotland at 
present. 

The fanzine pile is rather thick this 
month. New ones appearing every month. 
I’m continually amazed at the incredible 
amount of work fans go to to bring out 
these fanzines — and expense. If you think 
a quarter for a fanzine is high, try pub- 
lishing one like it. You’ll never make 
money, and more likely you’ll lose money. 
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A fan editor knoi^ this ahead of time and 
expects it. All ha hopes for is that his 
zine will prove popular enough to bring 
in enough subscriptions to cut down the 
loss to what he can afford. 


DESTINY: 20c; Malcolm Willits, 11848 
S. E. Powell Blvd., Poi’tland G6, Oregon. A 
four-by-six photo-offset job nnich like the 
old Fanscient Don Day used to publish. 
Thirty-two pages, with a department titled 
“Who’s W'ho in Science Fiction”, featuring 
August Derleth this time. 

Most interesting to me, however, was the 
article on Lynn Hickman, who started the 
vei-y popular fan organization known as 
the Little Monsters. Lynn is a farm-ma- 
chinery sale.sman by trade, and a very ac- 
tive fan and collector. Also a nice-looking 
fellow from his picture. Twenty-five years 
old. “The Temple of Destiny”, a story by 
Andrew Duane, is tops. 

Darrell C. Richardson is author of an 
article, “The Father of John Carter and 
Tar'zan”. Dr. Richardson has one of the 
most complete collections of stf in exis- 
tence, and is a prolific writer of short 
biographies. 

A generous distribution of artwork and 
photos makes this a professionally done 
fanzine. You’ll enjoy it. 


PACIFIC ROCKET SOCIETY BELLE- 

TIN: no price listed. For information 
concerning the PRS write to Pacific Rock- 
et Society, Box 3056, Van Nuys, Calif, 
First time I’ve received their bulletin, and 
it's well worth getting. Interesting articles 
on all sorts of things connected with 
rocketry. It should be, with eight people 
on the staff. 

The PRS holds meetings every week, 
has a large membership attending the 
meetings, and occasionally sets off rockets 
at its proving grounds out in the desert. 
On page one in the PRS Calendar, Aug- 
ust 2, 3, are the tentative dates for SRV 
full-scale static testing, for example, and 
July 12-13 are dates for work trip to test 
second stage of SRV. Looks tike the real 
stuff to me. 


FANTASY-TIMES: 10c; James V. Tau- 
rasj, 137-03 32nd Ave., Flushing 54, New 
York. Twice a month. A newszine that 
brings you the latest news, and has been 
in continuous publication for several years. 
Eleven, to be exact. On page one this time 
I see pictures with familiar faces. Charles 
Dye, Sam Moskowitz, and others, in the 
reports on the Fan-Vet convention. A hun- 
dred and fifty attended. 

On page three is an announcement by 
Ray Palmer titled “The Shaver Mystery 
is Dead”. The drawing of Ray is atro- 


cious. The article is mostly quotes from 
Ray to the effect that Dick Shaver will 
henceforth write straight science-fiction. 
He always has written straight science- 
fiction, and some of it is the best in the 
field. After all, what is science-fiction? If 
it is good it could be true, and might be 
true. Maybe some of it is true. “The Face 
in the Abyss,” by A. Merritt, still makes 
V me believe it’s true when I read it. 

Dozens of other items in this newszine. 
If you send for it you’ll get the habit, 
and keep on subscribing. It’s that good. 

« « « 

QUANDRY: no. 20: 15c; Lee Hoffman, 
101 Wagner St., Savannah, Ga. One of the 
most interesting fanzines, currently. Laney 
leads off this issue with an article telling 
you how you can get the government to 
subsidize your fanzine. His article is fac- 
tual and accurate. If you’re a fanzine edi- 
tor you should read it and take advantage 
of it. 

J.T. Oliver has a well-written review of 
Wilson Tucker’s book, “The Long Loud 
Silence,” (Rinehart), scheduled for sum- 
mer or fall. 

“The Man Who Cannot Die” is a story. 

• Lee says its author wants his name with- 
held. He wants the reaction of fandom 
to his story. I read it. 

The letter column has letters from bnf’s. 
I gather from one of them that Bob Tuck- 
er started a send-a-brick-to-Chicago chain 
letter or something. Object of the bricks 
is to build a permanent convention build- 
ing. An interesting fantasy. Wonder how 
much it would cost to mail a brick? 


ORB: 35c; Bob Johnson, 1005 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, 111. And it probably cost 
him all of that per copy to publish it. It’s 
terrific. It has, for example, a farce in 
one act by Fritz Leiber, Judith Merril, 
and Fred Brown, titled, “The Robot, The 
Girl, The Android, and The Poet”. 

There are thirty pages, and in addition 
there’s a litho print of a fantasy draw- 
ing suitable for framing. As I skim 
through it I’m impressed by the fact that 
each page is a work of art by itself. 

For those of you w'ho would like some 
pictures of the convention at New Or- 
leans last year there are two pages of 
them, as good as real snapshots — and the 
photo-offset pi’ocess makes them just 
that. 


PEON: 15c; free to overseas fans and 
membei’s of the U. S. Armed Forces; 
Charles Lee Riddle, PNCA, USN, U.S. 
Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, Fort 
Trumbull, New London, Conn. He used 
to be stationed in Hawaii. He dropped in 
To see me on his way to his new post. 
A very likeable guy, with a wife and two 
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or thre^ children, and a hobby of pub- 
lishing Peou. 

1 have to tell you about the most won* 
derful bit of deadpan humor in this is- 
sue. A perfectly “straight” letter attack- 
ing those who claim there is no stf in 
Russia. It sounds genuine until its author 
starts describing various Soviet stf 
stories. “Trouble on Titan” deals with tha 
thrilling adventures of a young lady trac- 
tor driver who goes to Titan to establish 
a collective farm among the natives; 
“Kolkhos in the Stars” concerns the ad- 
ventures of a young lady tractor driv- 
er. . . . 


OPUS 4: no price listed; W. Max Keas- 
ler, 420 S. 11th, Poplar Bluff, Mo. One 
of the best examples of what I have come 
to regard as a real fanzine. Mimeographed, 
with lots of artwork, and pages of differ- 
ent colors. Something new is small snap- 
shots of various fans pasted in. Max says 
that will be a permanent feature of Opus. 
This issue seems to consist mostly of the 
letter section, which Max enlivens with 
editing and humorous illos. The Number 
12 instalment of “All Our Yesterdays”, by 
Harry Warner Jr., gives a history of the 
National Fantasy Fan Federation, or 
NFFF. Roger Card’s “Fantasy In Film” 
discusses filmdom’s current trend toward 
more stf films, and brings up the fact 
that Hollywood has brought out many fan- 
tasy and stf films, such as “King Kong”, 
“The Invisible Man”, etc. Marion Bradley 
conducts the fanzine reviews, 

* * * 

OOPSLA', 3/3()c; Gregg Calkins, T61 
Oakley St., Salt Lake City 16, Utah. In 
the editorial there seems to be some dis- 
cussion about the way of choosing next 
year’s site for the big convention. Some 
seem to think more fans should have a 
voice in the matter. The way it’s done at 
present is for those who attend the con- 
vention to vote on it, after those who want 
it have stated their case. 

My own opinion is that the present set- 
up is the best, because it takes in those 
who actually attend the convention, and 
the vote is for a city with actual repre- 
sentatives there — and thus interested 
enough to go through with all the work 
and planning. Nothing could end the an- 
nual conventions more quickly than for 
the next con to be assigned to some per- 
son or group who will drop out and say 
nothing, and leave eveiything hanging. 

Several nice stories in this issue. And 
“Dear Alice” by Shelby is a regular fea- 
ture that is always highly entertaining. 

* * * 

JOURNAL OF SPACE FLIGHT: offi- 
cial organ of the Chicago Rocket Society; 
sample copy free on request. After that 
it’s 30c, or $2.75 a year. The May issue 


leads off with James P. Elliott's “In- 
terplanetary Communications and Navi- 
gation,” with an analysis of radar and its 
limits, ship-to-ship communication in space, 
and many other facets of this problem. 

Michael Conley's “A Method of Landing 
a Space Ship Under Adverse -Climatic 
Conditions” is the second article. There’s 
also a book review, and of course the 
regpilar feature “Rocket Abstracts”, which 
ia brief and pertinent information gleaned 
from dozens of current technical journals 
•f interest to stfans and rocket men. 

And a one-page report on the last meet- 
ing. If you live in or near Chicago you 
should attend one of their meetings. Room 
518, Roosevelt College, 440 S. Michigan 
Blvd. 

I see I forgot to list their mailing ad- 
dress. It’s Gertrude Jurschak, 2070 No. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 111. 


ETRON: 25c; first issue; Chuck Tay- 
lor, 1521 Mars, Lakewood 7, Ohio. A real- 
ly giant fanzine with fifty pages of mi- 
meography that is so expertly done it may 
have been done by a professional. Four 
stories and seven articles. The articles are 
fascinating. “H Bomb Theory,” by Bob 
Evans, Jr., “A Machine Using Earth’s 
Magnetic Field For Propulsion,” or “Clas- 
sification Problem". Also three articles 
on flying saucers! 

If Chuck can keep his coming issues 
as high in quality of contents and neat- 
ness- of mimeography he won’t need to 
worry. He can if you give him a boost 
by sending for a copy. 


VIEWS IN SF: 10c; Baltimore Science 
Fiction Forum bulletin; 802 W. 35th St,, 
Baltimore 11, Maryland. Many short ar- 
ticles by many people. A lot of them are 
book reviews and prozine reviews, and 
show intelligent comprehension and analy- 
sis. Judging from the way the members 
of BSFF get together in their fanzine, 
it should be a swell club to belong to. If 
you are in or near Baltimore get in 
touch with them. Even if you don’t live 
near Baltimore, you can get this interest- 
ing and alive fanzine. 

Herbert Kushner, in “Two Views on Fu- 
ture Man and Future Government,” analy- 
ses two views elaborated in stf. The first 
is the politically unified planet. The sec- 
ond is the adult race, not needing elabor- 
,ate and unified government. Both, at 
present, are Utopias we can’t attain. 
At least in my opinion they are. But on 
a small scale, as in a democratic fan club 
that meets every week, they can be at- 
tained very easily, and be quite enjoy- 
able. 


OPERATION FANTAST HANDBOOK: 
Capt. K. r. Slater, (RPC), No. 28 PCLU 
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Detachment, BAOR 29 (c/o G.P.O. Eng- 
land). This is part of a package subscrip- 
tion including Operation Fanta-'it, the fan- 
zine. 

The handbook is a general information 
index to world fandom, containing infor- 
mation about fanzines, fan clubs, fans, 
and all the intricacies of fandom. In addi- 
tion there is information on how to send 
items from one country to another, in- 
cluding instructions about money ex- 
change. 

To show how complete it is, I just 
looked up its American representative. 
He’s Philip J. Rasch, 567 Erskine Dr., 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. So he’s the one 
to write io to get this handbook. Tliere’s 
even a dictionary of fan terms and ex- 
press.ons ! 


CURRENT SCIENCE-FICTION: week- 
ly; 15c, 2/25; Ron Friedman, Box 1029, 
Grand Central station, New York 17, 
N.Y. Most interesting feature is, “Things 
You Miss in the Papers,” by Hal Shapi- 
ro and Alice Douglas. Although I read 
several newspapers every day I had 
missed most of the items they used this 
time. 

This zine stresses current news about 
fan-dub activities all over the country. 
For you who are interested in this phase 
of fandom this zine will fill a real need. 

STARLANES: 10c; Orma McCormick, 
1558 W. Hazelhurt St., Ferndale 20, Mich. 
Starlanes announces a science-fietion 
cookbook! It’s being published by Cald- 
well E, Reid, P.O. Box 349, Magnolia, 
Miss. It should be both humorous and in- 
sti'uctive. 

Orma’s fanzine stresses poetry. I'm a 
Pogo fan, myself, but there are quite a 
few of you poetry enthusiasts in fandom, 
so send for her zine — and send her some 
of your better poems, too. 


THE NATIONAL FANTASY FAN: 
Official organ of NFFF, the largesi: fan 
org^anization. Dues, I believe, are a dollar 
a year, and that dollar brings you many 
things, including friends to welcome you 
into fandom and see you have a good 
time. For information write to Stuart S. 
Hoffman, Box 13, Black Earth, Wiscon- 
sin, or Eva Firestone, Upton, Wyoming. 

Included in this issue is a blank for 
voting on best fan, best fan editor, best 
pro author, best prozine, best artist, etc. 
And there’s a complete list of members 
with addresses, which nmkes this issue 
quite bulky. Kayinar Carlson is once 


again President. Last year it was Rick 
Sneaiy. 

* * * 

APPROACH TO INFINITY: 30e; Roy 
Squires, 1745 Kenneth Rd., Glendale 1, 
Calif., who is editor of fantasy advertiser, 
one of the finest and most widely cir- 
culated fanzines today. Approach to In- 
finitij is not a fanzine, but a collection of 
science-fiction and fantasy artwork by 
Morris Scott Dollens who, in my opinion, 
is one of the finest of modern stf artists, 
using a technique that combines photog- 
raphy and sketching. There is an awe- 
inspiring vastness to many of his works 
that few other artists whose works I’ve 
seen have attained. And in this rare col- 
lection you get fourteen of his very best, 
in expensive half-tones. 

While you’re at it, ask for a sample 
copy of fantasy advertiser, if you aren’t 
already a subscriber. It’s primarily an 
adzine, with everything from .single books 
or magazines to whole collections offered 
for sale or trade. But it also contains 
some of the finest of articles to be found 
in fandom, wi-itten well enough to have 
found ready sale in professional markets. 

* ’t * 

By the time this is In print the 
convention at Chicago will be in the 
past. 

I’m wondering where it W’ill be 
in 1953? My guess is Philadelphia. 
Regardless of that, a lot of you will 
have attended the Chicago conven- 
tion, and met Hugo Gernsback, fa- 
ther of Science Fiction. 

You will also have met dozens of 
people you have been wanting to 
meet for a long time. 

Probably I will have been there, 
though my private astrologist warns 
me I’m due for a serious accident 
about then! 

I hope I was able to attend, and 
with my wife, Mari Wolf, renew old 
friendships wiili r.'r.ny of you, and 
begin friendships with n'i..ny more of 
you. 

So, until the next CLUB HOUSE . . . 

—ROG PHILLIPS 


UTOPIA - WHERE NOBODY WORKS 



A UTOMATION” IS a word coined by 
the machine-makers, the factory 
men, and the practical “do-ers’ to describe 
the process known to science-fiction peo- 
ple as “robotization”. There once was a 
time when, if you wanted a picture of the 
future, you looked into science fiction and 
had it described for you. Today all you 
have to do is pick up one of the technical 
journals and the future leaps out at you. 

Consider “automation”, for example. 
This word, implying the complete robotiza- 
tion of a factory, is used to describe re- 
cent events at one of the world’s largest 
motormakers. In Cleveland, Ohio, a manu- 
facturer has constructed a factory designed 
to turn out engine blocks completely auto-^ 
matically. 

Transfer machines and automatic ma- 
chinery are no novelty in industry. Every- 
one has seen pictures of the gigantic metal- 
working machines which drill and cut and 
ream and bore without a single human 
touch. But, until the automation of this 
robot factory, the interim process involving 
the handling of materials, the moving of 
parts into and out of the machines, was 
still a manual, or at least semimanual, pro- 
cess. Not so in this motor block factory. 

The conveyor lines are completely robo- 
tized. That is, the motor blocks are fas- 
tsned to carriages which run along to the 
machines, which are in turn driven and 
controlled from a central point. Hundreds 
of manufacturing operations are done on 
the blocks. Hundreds of handling opera- 
tions are involved with the blocks. All of 
this is done without human aid, except for 
the input on the factory .end and the out- 
take! 

It is hard to exaggerate the importance 
of this step. It is recognition by American 
industry of the fact that the future will 
belong to the organization with the closest 
approximation of robotics. 

It is interesting to note that the pro- 
ductivitj’ of this motor-block factory is 
twice as great as that of a similar factory 
partially run with human labor for matcri- 
als-handlinjr. Fui'thermore, the costs of 
operation aie le^s. In only one way is the 


automatic factory more complicated and 
difficult to maintain. Obviously, with such 
a closely intermeshed and complex linkage, 
if anything goes wrong the whole works 
is thrown out of kilter. As a result two 
things are done. First, maintainence is ac- 
complished in extraordinary detail. Every 
machine and part is checked and double- 
choked, with recording meters indicating 
the slightest variations in setup. Also, a 
record is kept of the tool and machine life. 
Secondly, a staff is available to supple- 
ment or replace a broken-down component, 
should one exist. That is, temporarily, hu- 
mans can be thrown into the breach should 
an automatic machine go out. Then, after 
repair, things are immediately back to nor- 
mal. The factory is operating and the 
managers are amazed and pleased with 
the way things are wo^-king out. There is 
no question that “automation” is here to 
stay! —By Leland Winff 
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LETTER OF THE MONTH 
Dear Sir: 

I have been a reader of AMAZING STO- 
RIES since 1938 and have always enjoyed 
every issue. Occasionally a poor story 
finds its way into your “mag”, but there 
are usually enough good ones to com- 
pensate. 

It is amazing the fuss some people make 
about covers and trimmed edges as if it 
affects the value of the story. 

Personally, I buy your (or should I 
say “our” mag) strictly for the stories 
and do not care much if the covers are 
on or off, whether they feature nudes, 
BEMs, or anything else, though I think 
they should illustrate one of the stories. 

I have read most of the American and 
Bi'itish science-fiction mags and AMAZ- 
ING tops them all everj' time. 

In your July issue I read Frederic 
Booth’s article “The Last of the Saucers”, 
in which he stated that the Naval Research 
labs released the information that the 
saucers were Radiosonde balloons. 

Early last year a saucer was sighted 
over Kenzie City in British Guiana and a 
little later one was sighted at night by 
three prominent citizens of our West. 
Coast. 

One of these persons I know to be a 
person who would not tell a lie to deceive 
anybody. How come saucers over British 
Guiana? What was a Radiosonde balloon 
doing over Chile last year masquerading 
as a saucer? Did the U. S. have any Radio- 
sonde balloons over Norway in 1947? Why 
is it that none of these Radiosonde balloons 
or “saucere” has ever been found by civili- 
ans anywhere? Is it possible for the same 
type of Radiosonde balloons mistaken for 
saucers over Mexico, Norway, Chile, 
British Guiana and the U. S. to be seen 
over Russia? I guess the research labs 
must have released an awful lot of bal- 
loons to cover such places as Germany, 
where a saucer was tracked by radar, 
and such places as Japan, Holland, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. Could a Radiosonde bal- 
loon pass through a canyon at high-enough 
speed to whip the tops off trees? Was 
Captain Mantell killed over Godman Field 
chasing Radiosonde balloons? What about 
aerial objects sighted all over the world 
at various times before the advent of Ra- 
diosonde balloons, objects described in vari- 


ous books and papers by people of high 
standing as aerial ships and that even 
before aircraft were invented on earth. I 
would advise Mr. Booth to study well the 
reports accumulated over the centuries 
before dismissing the saucers lightly as 
mass hallucinations, hysteria, Radiosonde 
balloons or human nature. 

Why is it so difficult to believe that 
there could be other beings who might 
have solved the secret of space travel? 

When one thinks about our own planet 
and how little we still know about it how 
can we presume to say what is and what 
is not possible in outer space? 

Maybe the reason why the saucer story 
is not being released to the public is be- 
cause of fear — fear of what it might do to 
the well-ordered scheme of things as they 
are now. 

The Orson Welles broadcast was a 
splendid example of what could happen if 
the news is sprung too suddenly. 

I have never before written to AMAZ* 
ING STORIES and I trust that this, my 
first letter, may be published in the Read- 
er’s Forum. 

I am desirous of taking up the saucer 
issue with anyone who may care to write 
me and will answer promptly any fans in- 
terested in corresponding with me on sci- 
ence fiction, radio, photography and the 
Hawaiian guitar. 

Albert L. Chandra 
“D’' Hogg Street 
Albouystown 
Georgetown, Demerara 
South America 

HIS FAVORITE MAG? NATCHl 
Dear Howard: 

Well, I just got the August issue of my 
favorite magazine, AMAZING STORIES, 
and as yet I haven’t read any of the sto- 
ries. I can’t read the lead story, anyhow, 
because 1 still don’t have the March issue 
(hint, hint), so I can read the first Flan- 
nigan story (I have the second). But I 
have read the Observatory. WOW! I al- 
most dropped dead — “FANTASTIC bi- 
monthly, color on the inside”. Oh, boy! 
Keep it up, boy— that’s all I ask! 

Now — my viewpoint on the readers’ 
viewpoint: 

James Lyles— what’s your phone num- 
ber? 
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Miks Stelibins — I hope to see one of your 
stories in print. I agree with you on the 
illustrations in the May issue. 

Dick Lupoff — I agree with you 200%. 

Larr>’ Touzinsky — I love yoti, because 
you love Milton Lesser — my very favorite 
author. 

Charlie Greene — In my opinion, Virgil 
Finlay is the greatest artist that ever 
lived. 

Ksn Welsh — you BEM — Milton Lesser i.s 
the best! 

Danny Scafer — Boy! Have you got a 
lot of nerve! I like to compare the read- 
ers’ comments with my own, and I think 
the Reader’s Forum is good. 

Howard Browne — I’m a little peeved 
with you! Why don’t you answer all of 
the questions you are asked? There were 
a few ver>' good questions from the read- 
ers that I would have liked to hear an- 
swers to! 

Now — glancing back through the issue: 
The cover — very good, but not excellent. 
Inside iilos — 1st Finlay; 2nd Beecham; 
3rd Emslcr; 4th Llewellyn. 

Oh, yes! Why don’t wc sec or hear 
from L. E. Shaffer or Paul \V. Fairman? 
All we do is see their names. Why don’t 
they write any articles, etc.? 

Well, I have to go now. 

Alfred Perez 
311G 1/2 Harrison Street 
Oakland 11, California 
P. S. Fans, I have a lot of mysteiy pocket 
books for sale or trade — write to me for 
list and prices. 

BACK NUMBERS FOR MR. COE 
Dear Mr. Browne: 

I sincerely hope this letter (or at least 
part of it) will eventually reach print in 
your magazine AMAZING STORIES for 
the reason I shall state immediately. I 
WANT BACK ISSUES OF AMAZING 
STORIES AND FANTASTIC ADVEN- 
TURES. I would greatly appreciate it if 
only this request and my name and ad- 
dress were printed. This would then leave 
more room for interesting letters such as; 
“The word ‘freeable’ was mispelled on 
page 25C in the .July ish,” and “...why 
cain’t we have trimmed edges in this 
mag,” or “I'm afraid to venture into the 
daylight carrying a magazine with such a 
lewd and lascivious cover....” Pardon 
me, I lost my head. 

If anyone would like to sell their old 
issues of AS and FA prior to 1947 (I am 
assuming that this letter is printed) 
please write to me enclosing in your letter 
a list of the mags and prices. I will accept 
any reasonable prices. 

There! I’ve had my say, and now it js 
up to you, Mr. Browne. To print or not 
to print. That is the qiieation. 

Frank Coe 

8549 Remick Avenue 

Sun Valley, California 
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MY SISTER AND I 

The story of a Famous Brother and a terrify- 
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other men and women. 
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less book to realize why it has iwu hushed up all 
these years. 

Quite simply, and in fearful earnest, the 19th 
century’s greatest philosopher tells how he was 
gradually Jed into this extraordinarily dangerous 
love-trap which kept him from marrying and 
caused the suicide of his sister’s only husband. 

MY SISTER AND I was wTitten in an asylum 
in Jena. Undoubtedly it was his studied revenge on 
his family for refusing to let him publish an earlier 
and much tamer confession, entitled Ecce Homo 
which did not appear till ten years after his death. 

MY SISTER AND I had to wait over fifty years 
because it could not he made public until all the 
actors in the great drama had passed away. ' 
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WOES OF A COLLECTOR 
Lear Editoi-: 

I have been buying science-fiction mag- 
azines for seveial years, and I felt that I 
must write to you to say that I think AS 
tops all the other magazines in that field. 
1 enjoy all the stories. If I must state a 
preference for any particular story I 
give ray vote to one you published some 
time ago — “Joumey to Barkut”. I liked it 
because it wa.s so much fun. I chuckled 
over it so loudly that my small daughter 
was convinced that I was laying an egg! 

I have never written to any editor be- 
fore, and I don’t suppose I would have 
written now, because I am a naturally 
lazy letter-writer, if I didn’t have anolher 
reason. Let me explain. We recently moved 
house and as a result I have no place to 
hoard (that’s what my husband calls itl) 
all my stf mags, of. which I have ac- 
cumulated more than 200 copies. So I 
must dispose of them. If any of your 
readers ai-e interested, all of my copies 
are in excellent condition, many are new, 
and I will sell them at the price of ten 
for a dollar (buyer paying postage) in 
batches of ten or more. I would be really 
grateful for your help in dispo.sing of 
them. 

I. Halliday 

il.'i JIarlandale Avenue 
Wiilowdale, Ontario, Canada 

Your price seems more than fair to w.-j, 
Mrs. Halliday. We're sure you'll dispose 
of your magazines. — Ed. 

A SOLID VOTE FOR THE 
CLUB HOUSE 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

Picked up the September issue of AM.\Z- 
ING at the newsstand last night, and 
after reading the first two stories, I 
thought it necessary to drop you a line 
of congratulations. To me it seems im- 
possible to come out month after month 
with the best in stf, but AMAZING STO- 
RIES does it month after month. 

In looking over the Reader’s Forum, it 
seems that there is some individual that 
considers himself higher than the rest of 
us lowly humans. Well, it takes all kinds 
to make up the world, and he sure takes 
the cake. 

I imagine Mr. Hinton will appre- 
ciate the non-sexy cover on the September 
issue. Just as long as you keep up the good 
stories, I don’t care if you have a nude 
girl standing on a corner passing out 
AMAZING. “The Girl Who Loved Death” 
and “The Flight of the Vampires” were 
botli highly enjoyable. 

As I have not finished the entire issue I 
cannot attempt to rate the stories, but if 
the rest are as good as the first two sto- 
ries, it’s going to be a job to pick out the 
best. I am against cutting out or cutting 
down Rog Phillips’ Club House. In fact it 


is perfect just the way it is. I rather enjoy 
the so-called “personal” editorials Rog 
writes. I am in favor of a fanzine review 
in every stf magazine. I like reading fan- 
zines and find it interesting to see what 
the pros’ opinions of different fanzines are. 

Yours for a bigger and better AS, 
Larry Touzinsky 
2911 Minnesota Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 

We promise you, Mr. TousiH.sky, we'll 
keep up the good stories. — Ed, 

THESE GENTLEMEN DISSENT 
Dear Mi'. Browne; 

After reading the letter which explains 
the mystery of the flying saucers (Sep- 
tember 1952 issue) we find that it, while 
very interesting in many respects, leaves 
something to be desired in the way of 
authenticity'. We find it hard to refer to 
this individual because, for obvious rea- 
sons, ho did not sign his name. For equal- 
ly obvious reasons he took great pains, he 
claims, to prevent the location of his resi- 
dence. Therefore, for simplicity's sake, we 
shall refer to him here as Mr. Dis Grun- 
tled. 

We liave found that throughout his 
letter Mr. Gruntled seems to have u.sed 
inmieasurahle quantities to prove the re- 
ality of nonexistent objects. To refute Mr. 
Gruntled’s letter from a scientific point of 
view is indeed a difficult, perhaps well- 
nigh impossible, task; his letter is an il- 
logical mass of nonsclentific ambiguities. 
Nevertheless we of the lowly race of hu- 
mans cannot allow this thrust at our col- 
lective mentalities and integrities to go 
unanswered. Therefore, we shall have to 
reduce ourselves temporarily to Mr. Grunt- 
led’s plane of e.xistence. 

In the first place, Mr. Gruntled states 
without reservation that only two planet-s 
are inhabited. This information, obviously 
secured from the saucerites, does not set 
any specific limits; therefore we must con- 
clude that it includes the entire universe. 
We are to believe, then, that Mr. Grun- 
tled’s friends have explored, in minute de- 
tail, every planet that exists within the 
bounds of our unfathomable (as yet) uni- 
verse. Then we must remember that these 
saucerites undoubtedly have likewise ex- 
plored their own extradimensional universe 
with the same amount of precision. These 
must be busy little beings, indeed. 

Due to the attenuated nature of matter 
in this X dimension that Mr. Gruntled’s 
little men have emerged from, these be- 
ings evidently increase in size from their 
given three feet here to the eight feet Mr. 
Gruntled stated was their size in saucer- 
land. That means an increase of about 
three times their size here. Naturally, 
then, Mr. Gruntled, in making the cross- 
ing, will have to do likewise. If he is a 
normal-size individual, he will have in- 
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creased from approximately six feet tall 
and eight inches thick to the rather large 
proportions of eighteen feet tall and two 
feet in thickness, his total ^ass, of course, 
remaining the same. Fancy that. As we 
see it, either Mr. Gruntled will have to 
accumulate a considerable quantity of ex- 
tra protoplasm, or assume the density of 
whipped cream. 

Mr. Gnintled has very cleverly operated 
on a perfectly good television set, adding 
a few supei'-whatnots known otiiy to the 
Secret Saucer Society of three, thus en- 
abling him to receive communications from 
his little men. However, he has informed 
us that he will not build a transmitter, 
necessary for a two-way conversation, be- 
cause the government ‘‘would get nosey”. 
Yet he ha.s failed to explain why the gov- 
ernment hasn't got “nosey" about the 
strange waves emanating from the flying 
saucers. Perhaps they even emanate from 
the X dimension. In any case, however, we 
suppose the reason Mr. Gruntled would 
give is that these waves are undetectable 
to any but the Secret Saucer Society, The 
Privileged Three. But then, how is it that 
the government could detect the waves 
emanating from Mr. Gruntled? Certainly 
Gruntled the Great, with his genius for al- 
tering television sets, could design a trans- 
mitter that would operate on the same un- 
detectable frequency as the Saucerites’ set. 
Throughout Mr. Gruntled’s letter we de- 
lected a note of new approach to the old 
basis for the creed of the Anti-Vivisection- 
ists. Could it be that Mr. Gruntled ob- 
jects to the use of animals in experiments 
designed to improve the outlook for man- 
kind? We guess so. He has evinced a 
strong dislike for mankind all along. But 
then, could he have been laboring under a 
delusion in referring to our television-set- 
alterer as a Mr.? Perhaps this creature 
is a Mrs., or a Miss. Then again, it may 
be a dog. Maybe slightly above average in 
intelligence, but a dog just the same. That 
would explain the Anti-Vivisectionism. Or 
perhaps it wishes to be a dog, and there- 
fore objects to the “mistreatment” of same. 
Who knows? ^ 

So you are going to Saucerland, Mr. 
Gruntled? Well, we hope you have a happy 
trip to your new home. 

0 let us laugh at the lines above, 
Less precious than pearls and rubies — 
Telling the people what they already 

know. 

That you, Gruntled, are a booby. 
Sincerely, 

J. Andre Cadieux 
Eichard G. Peterson 
4928 Washburn Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 10, Minnesota 

FROM A HISTORIAN 
Dear Mr. Browne: 

1 am writing "A History of Science 
Fiction” in collaboration with a well-knowu 
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toadJust steering gear— Mow to cope 
with ignition troubles— How to scrv- 
Ice ('.istrlbutors— How to time Ignl- J 
tlon— How to "tune up” an engine, j '' 

$ M COMPLETE • PAY $1 AMO. tT 

/I TO GET THIS ASSISTANCE FOR ' 

ClA YOURSELF SIMPLY FILL IN AND 
MAIL COUPON TODAY. 

AUOEL. Publishers, 49 West 33rd St.. New York tO, N. Y. 

Men AUDELS AUTO MECHANICS GUIDE (S4i for free examine* 
lion. If 0. K.. I will send you $1 in 7 days; then remit S| 
monthly until S4 is paid. Otherwise. I will return book promptly. 





“The OldReliable” 


K. C. CARD Co.y >07 S. Wabash, Chicago * 


TREASURE MAP OF U.S. 



VICTORrA 


Dept. Z P. O. Box 25 

Price Hilt Sto. 5. ClneiniKrtl, Dhio 


ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS 

Sell our ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS and ether 
NOVELTIES. Each booklet size 4 >^ x and Is fully 
Illustrated. We will send 24 assorted booklets prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.00 or 60 assorted booklets sent 
prepaid upon receipt of S 2 . 0 O. WhoTesale novelty 
price list sent with order only. No orders sent C.O.D. 
Send Cash or Money-order. 

REPSAC SALES CO., Dept ) 40 -N 
1 Orchard St* New York 2 , N. Y. 
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AMA2ING STORIES ' 


pro-editor, and for that reason would like 
to complete my collection of reference ma- 
terial, especially in the line of rarities. 

For one thing, I would like to buy copies 
of all fan magazines ever published. This 
isn’t really an impossible task, since I do 
have a tremendous background of “fan- 
2 ines” numbering several thousand, begin- 
ning with the. very earliest in 1930. 

I would like information on several elu- 
sive stories, supposed to have been pub- 
lished about thirty years ago. I say, “sup- 
posed to have been”, because I’ve never 
read any specific information as to their 
whereabouts. Two of these particular ti- 
tles are “The Betelguese Express” and 
“Within the Earth-Atom”, the latter sup- 
posed to have been a four-part serial. 

Among the rarities needed for 6ur sets 
are certain copies of the BLACK CAT 
Magazine, first year WEIRD TALES, 
large-size issues of the THRILL BOOK 
(or any other issues, in face, since they 
could be used for trading purposes), the 
January 1930 issue of ASTOUNDING 
STORIES, and the two issues of MIRA- 
CLE SCIENCE and FANTASY STORIES. 

We’re only interested in mint copies of 
the ASTOUNDING and MIRACLE STO- 
RIES, having in mind a reproduction ctf 
their covers. 

You would be doing us a great service 
by featuring this in your Reader’s Forum. 

Larry B. Farsace 
187 North Union Street 
Rochester 5, New York 

We're -pretty sure that many of our 
readers will remember the stories re- 
ferred to above. — Ed. 

NOBODY LOVES MR. ANONYMOUS 
Dear Mr. Browne: 

Yep, time for my monthly report on 
your monthly effort. And how nice: the 
cover illustrated an actual scene in the 
cover story! Walter Popp gets better and 
better. 

Rog Phillips had a good 31017 in 
“Adam’s First Wife”. That illo by Fin- 
lay was fine, too. 

Aha! In the letter section — another fly- 
ing saucer testimonial! Too bad he (or 
she) didn’t sign his, her, its name. He'd 
probably be deluged with mail. 

I can picture the “poor soul” in some 
sanitorium wondering where his three-foot 
pals went. Of course, on the other hand, 
it could be true! But, Howard, why “no 
comment”? That could have been a fine 
opportunity for an editorial blast to top 
’em all. 

Ray Thompson 
425 North Thirteenth 
Salina, Kansas 

No comment. — Ed. 

COLLECTOR’S ITEMS? 

Dear Editor: 

Lack of space is forcing me to sell 


approximately 300 science-fiction and fan- 
tasy magazines. I have made a price of 
30c each, post-paid, regardless of age, 
rarity, or original price. All are in ex- 
cellent condition. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope will bring a list. 

Does anyone want to sell the following 
issues 0 f AMAZING STORIES: January 
1932, with “Tumithak of the CoiTidors”, 
and February, March and April 1932, with 
“Troyana”, at a reasonable price? 

Helen Hirst 
Twin Firs Handcraft 
Route 5, Box 1191 
Vancouver, Washington 

A FINLAY FAN 

Dear Ed: 

I just found out about science fiction 
several ’ months ago, and I’m hooked. I 
have many of the different mags and have 
found AS the best, in my opinion, that 
I have read. 

Thanks for the much-appreciated sequel 
to “The Golden Gods”. Bloodstone is tops 
in my estimation. 

I would like to see more illos by Fin- 
lay. He’s tops. I don’t know what he does 
ta his drawings, but they sure stand out. 

I have quite a few assorted mags I 
would like to swap for back issues, that 
is, from December ’51 back. 

Congi-ats on the new mag FANTASTIC. 
Not bad for a first. I hope the color illos 
turn out okay. 

Robert D. MacDonald 
Route 2, Box 102 
Lenoir City, Tennessee 

R OF M F WAS BEST 
Dear Mr. Browne: 

After having read “Land Beyond the 
Lens” and “The Golden Gods”, "surely no 
story could top these”. Thanks for mak- 
ing me a liar. Want an opinion? You got 
one — “Return of Michael Flannigan” sur- 
passed the first two in the series, Hiough 
by but a slim margin. 

I^identally, how about making another 
liar outta me... please. Give the details on 
FA’S folding — it isn’t true, is it? Do color 
interiors for FANTASTIC cost that much? 
On the subject of color interiors, Fred 
Brown, the one with no “e”, had a char- 
acter in his book “What Mad Universe” 
called Doppelberg, who wanted color illos. 
It's about time they’re a reality! If you 
can do it, fine and all power to you — but 
not if the color is higher or lower than 
the illustration. Who likes lipstick on the 
middle of the nose? On the mag, that is. 

D’ya know, those "histoiy writers of the 
future” must have a partnership with op- 
tometrists. Between the story and those 
blasted footnotes I’m getting -a specialized 
course in eye exercise. 

Ralph Shouts 

2100 Post Street #14 

San Francisco 15, California 


HOW OLD 

IS 

FATHER TIME ? 

Bif 3>a*t Afo-inaiu 


E stimates on the age of the universe 
are more numerous among astrono- 
mers than fleas on a goat. Guesses are 
made in terms of a contracting universe, 
an expanding Universe, or an oscillating 
universe. To date none of these estimates 
has proved absolute — in fact, none has 
proved even “good”. 

Recently, the well-known astronomer 
Professor Fritz Zwicky called for a re- 
examination of the whole subject. He pro- 
poses a systematic attack on determining 
the age of the known universe, that sphere 
of space thi'ce hundred million light years 
in radius. The method he suggests is quite 
logical and requires the use of the two 
hundred inch ’scope. 

First, stars and galaxies near us are to 
be catalogued and studied for their basic 
charactfex'istics, such as brightness, size, 
color and distribution. Then, a similar 
survey is to be made of the remotest stars 
and galaxies we can observe. Then a com- 
parison is to be made of these two groups. 
By selecting those qualities which corre- 
spond and those which differ, and by not- 
ing the velocities and speeds of the stellar 
groups, a pretty good idea of the age of 
our known universe should be obtained. 

Unfortunately, beyond this we cannot 
go. The two hundred inch 'scope can only 
reach so far into the depths of space; 
that is, even with the longest photographic 
exposure, with the most sensitive bolo- 
meters, we are confined to this three hun- 
dred million light year sphere. What lies 
beyond that distance? A diminution in 
density of stars and galaxies seems to 
take place, suggesting that the universe 
does “taper off” a bit and this is the true 
universe. But we can’t really k»ow that. 
Perha]»3 bevond ' that radius the density 
increases once more, perhaps not. 

And there the matter rests. Until instru- 
mentation pj’ovides more data, wo are le- 
stricted to this enormous though limited 
amount of space. Maybe when we get 
'scopes and obseiwatories mounted on the 
Moon, the frontiei'S of the universe will be 
pushed out another hundred million light 
years because of the lack of atmospheric 
interference. Then ’'e’ll know whether or 
not space is bounded! 
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FLUORESCENT PHOSPHORS ‘ 

Theaa powders glow brightly when excited hy ultraviolet 
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with simple hand tool.«, Bigh- 
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S«a tfl the Dark Special Price 114.95 

SNOOPERSCOPE BOOK ” 

Rhows in detail Army end Nary inooperieope.', .snlpe:- 
icopes ^and infrared telescopes. One of the few booke 
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are glren. Special Price $1.50 
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DID YOU KNOW 

lh»t Eine DtTid itarted it. — the ancients bellcted the lieTll plajed 
Kts tonslderetl witchcraft for centuries. — in.l iliat uxi^r, 
thin simple iQstniment which produce* the most beautiful hinnonlc 
music witliout liuman aid, will uua^e and everyoDef tto 

electrical, moriii*. or coolly parts, — just art irstnuDent tlfwrn auJ 
it wiH be played forercr liy uuscca hands. Bare, unitiue. — ycur 
friend* hare never seen one. Send $1.00 for ouinplets history aad 
con-structlon details. 

VICTORIA Price Hill Sta, 5. Clnclnnall, Ohie 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS & NOVELTIES 

Our VEST POCKET series of ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOK- 
LETS are the kind that are Fully Illustrated with eonle 
characters. The Novelties are the kind You want for Excite- 
ment and Amusement. 16 Different booklets and 4 Different 
novelties sent prepaid In sealed envelope on receipt of $1.60. 
No C.O.D, orders or checks accepted. Wholesale Price List 
Included with orders only. 


LIVE WIRE NOVELTY CO.. Dopf. lOS-N 
3 Orchard Street New York 2, N. Y. 



WHY CAN’T YOU ADVERTISE? 

This ii one inch of advertising space, ft Costs only 
$8.96 ^and reoches more than 133,500 readers. 
Per complefe information write to Fiction Group, 
Zlff-Dovii Publishing Company, 185 N. Wabaih 
Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 
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6cfl| Poeni 


e0>'0 Poem* Wanted, Broadcast eqmldentloil. Sooner Boac CO 

IS-Cl Nortiiftest Btb. Oklahoma City 1. OkU. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IMPOIIT. wortl Chiportunity. profitable, world-wide, malt order 

Luaioess ti-on home, viiihout caplul. cr traiel abroad. K'Usblirtied 
world trider ships Instructions for no risk examineilon. Experience 
unnecessary. Tree details, llc-llm-er, 17B, Los Aii«eles, ll. 


MIteellanaoea 


WOMENI ilenl Make extra money in youp spire time. No bouse- 
to-l»u»e cmirassing reuuired. New car glren as boom. .Amazing 
nyloiiH guaranteed si long as 9 momlis dependlr.g on ausntlly 
against runs, snags, holes, or rmlacei frte. Bush nati.e aad boss 
Blze for simple moiwy making piin. Lowell Wilkin. 1129 Wa*., 


Greenileld. Ohio. 


BCIENTE fiction books sold, rented. Books by Burroughj Jl.OO 
each. Thurla Mild of Mars. Pirates of Venus. Ix)!t on Venus. 
Taman Books. Variety Hobby House, 1117 CasB St,. JoiPt. lU. 


Free bookalogues 1 Hlyscb, 


HOLLY WOODS besL Posed by master. 18 terrific ihols $].O0. 36 
for SS.uii, All different. Perry Pelion. Box 5967, Dept. 160, 
Chicago 1. DL 


BTABT a Venetian Blind Laundry. Profit opportunity for lifetime 
bualness. New mtebln* method. TTei BcoUtt on recuoft, L. A. 
Co., 413 N. Seneca. Wlcblti 13, Ems. 


VEST POCKET 
UNIVERSE 

£ji^ dhioa/id £ii£n 

I N AN AGE of super-galactic epics, 
where rocketeers flit from one galactic 
system to another as easily as jumping 
from one room to another, tlie true pic- 
ture of the Universe is completely lost. 
Sometimes it is hard for a science-fiction- 
eer to get his bearings and to come back 
to reality, the reality of the vastness of 
our own Solar System, w’hich in itself is 
impressive enough without resorting to 
interstellar considerations. We've so talked 
ourselves into thinking of the Solar 
System as a dot in space that we 
forget that everything is relative and 
that actually it is enormous by our present 
standards — someday this may change, but 
for now let’s think in Solar terms; after 
all We haven’t even gotten to the Moon! 

Those models of the Solar System which 
use a convenient scale, such as the Sun- 
Earth distance equalling a foot, are very 
effective for the outer planets that show 
Up in distances measured in tens of feet 
(Pluto, for example, being forty feet away 
on that scale). 

The point is that the Solar System is 
vast, an enormous volume of space which 
we shudder to contemplate. Our insignifi- 
cance can only be borne to us by consider- 
ing a Martian or a Jovian or a Saturn- 
ian rocket flight. In terms of rockets 
which we can project in our imagination, 
flights to these planets will take from 
portions of a year to years to complete! 
We can’t “flit” back and forth. We can 
only crawl. Put yourself in the position 
of the man making the first Jovian flight, 
let’s say. Jupiter is four hundred and 
eighty-four million miles from the Sun! 
Conceive of w'hat a trip to the satellites 
of that planet would be like! It staggers 
the imagination. 

Trajectories for such flights have been 
worked out by astronomers already taking 
into account everything they know of hy- 
pothetical rockets and space flight. The 
periods for such trips amount to years. 
Even Solar flight, it can be seen, isn’t 
an overnight matter! 

Thus when you come back to a reason- 
able frame of reference, you are forced to 
stand in awesome admiration of the vast- 
ness of the Solar System. There is no need 
to worry about interstellar flight. Unless 
the “space-warps" of the s-f writers at- 
tain realization a lot sooner than we think, 
our space travel will be confined to the 
Solar System and that will be a big 
enough problem! 


X-RAY— PRIME KILLER 
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PRIME KILLER 


Stf Xincoln U^/zAMn 


X RAYS HAVE been recognized as vei’y 
lethal little bundles of energy ever 
since their doscovery fifty-three years ago. 
The early e.xpcrimentors learned this the 
hard way, by burns and skin diseases 
which appeared when they exposed them- 
selves too casually to this “wonder-light”. 
Subsequently safety measures were taken, 
and today the Xray, as used in dentistry, 
shoe-fitting and in industrial applications, 
is treated with familiarity and absence of 
fear. 

But tlie recent work in atomic energy 
has shown that Xradiation is far more 
dangerous than has hitherto been assumed, 
and that it is time to re-examine the 
whole problem, since it can mean much 
for the future. 

An amazing fact, perhaps, is that dur- 
ing a dental Xray, the patient receives 
more lethal radiation than a worker in 
an atomic-energy plant receives in a yearl 
And it is the business of atomic-energy 
workers to play it safe, for radiation trou- 
bles are cumulative, and frequent dosage 
extending over years may do irreparable 
damage. Doctors, recognizing this, are be- 
ginning to be more cautious in their re- 
quests for Xrays of patients. Some atten- 
tion is being paid the past history of 
tlic patient. How long and how often has 
he been exposed to Xrays? Has his dosage 
exceeded the tolerances for this year? Is 
there any sign of Xray burn anywhere? 

Because it is not always possible to tell 
how often a patient has been exposed, 
doctors must prescribe Xradiation with 
some hesitancy. The Xray is a marvelous 
scientific aid to diagnosis, since it enables 
men to peer through flesh and bone; but 
Xrays arc lethal, too. 

A case in point is the incident of the 
girls who, back in 1022, painted watch 
faces with radium paint, and have died 
(or are slowly dying) of poisoning from 
minute amounts of radium absorbed from 
brush tips which they wet with tongues 
and lips, as painters frequently do. The 
lethal element in the problem was of 
course Xradiation from the radium. Xrays 
are killers; be careful of them! 


The COMING of the SAUCERS 

At Uif! The authoritetive report on fhe sky mysfery thet 
hat startled the world. The santational result of over tour 
years of investigation. 

By the iwQ men whe knew mest abeet It! 

KENNETH ARNOLD & RAY PALMER'S 
DOCUMENTARY ACCOUNT 

No trickery; no lies; no practical [okes. The truth and 
nothing but the truth, with all official '‘smog” stripped 
away. Privately printed and uneensored! 

BOOK NOW GOINS TO PRESSl 

SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE— S4 

(Price after publication will be $5) 

Only Prepaid Orders Aecapted— Order Now Eros. 

RAY PALMER, AMHERST, WISCONSIN 


HOW TO GET TO HEAVEN 

An epochal boob, writ+.n tor Theio Times, Surprising 
Informablon and Direction from The Heavens, never 
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MMES. HOUSE & ANDERSEN 
P.O. Box 285, Albany 1, N.Y. Price $2.75 
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GENUINE OIL PAINTING 
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“AWFUL DISCLOSURES" 

OUR UNUSUAL BOOK for this month— 
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closures." This amazing bouk describes in detail terrible expert, 
ences of hdpless sad defrnueleeS eUIr secluded from tbe world. ' 
Twenty (reat rha.pUrs. Bond tbis TrlKhtfiit. heartbresklng story d 
crime which tlM author asserts li true. 106 bumini pages. Post- I 
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HYPNOTISM 

Learn to apply this tremendout ROWER. Develop will- 
power, self-confidence, self-control. ANYONE cen master 
this eaclting, profitable profeision in short time by train- 
ing at home, with GUARANTEED RESULTS. DON'T OE- 
LAY... Write to America's oldest Hypnotic school for 
fret information now-todayl 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED HYPN0L06Y 
Dept. Uli^UO Centrol Pork So.. N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


BOOKLETS 
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ATOM JUICE 

% 
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I T IS A sad commentary on our times 
that secrecy must be so carefully pre- 
served in the inner sancta of the atomic 
laboratories. Unfortunately, the political 
state of the world demands it. If only we 
were privileged to peek behind the “iron 
curtain’’ of nuclear physics. What miracles 
might be unfolded! 

We can take this optimistic attitude 
because, recently, two facts were disclosed 
which suggest that fantastic progress is 
being made toward the use of atomic en- 
ergy for peace-time purposes. If you count 
the propulsion of submarines by atomic 
energy, then, really, three disclosures have 
been made. 

The first is the British release concern- 
ing the' heating of a large office building 
with an atomic pile. In Harwell, Britain’s 
atomic-energy center, a heat-exchanging 
system connecaag with a radioactive atom- 
ic pile is furnishing the steam heat for a 
large heating system in one of the admin- 
istrative buildings, This is encouraging. 

Tho second Lit of information released 
concerns the construction of a hundred-kilo- 
watt electric-power plant at Arco, Idaho. 
The plant utilizes some sort of molten 
metal — it might be bismuth, cadmium or 
mercury — which transfers the heat from 
the atomic pile to the boilers of a rather 
conventional power plant for generating 
electricity. A one-hundred-kilowatt plant is 
not large by urban standards but it is 
still a respectable power-producer. The AEG 
makes it clear that the major intention of 
this plant is not so much the production 
of electricity as such, as the ability to 
“breed” or produce more fissionable mater- 
ial than the plant consumes, necessarily 
one of the major problems to be solved be- 
fore atomic energy can be utilized on a 
nation-w'ide scale. 

If the AEG goes so far as to release . 
that much inforaiation, you may be sure 
that the advances are much greater than 
thai. Information always lags behind* 
achievement in secret matters like this. 

In connection with the startling success 
of British and Aiherican atomic achiev- 
ment, it is interesting to note that several 
European scientific organizations are com- 
bining to build suitable research facilities 
in atomic energy, primarily because they 
realize that a great number of European 
scientists, trained there, are leaving for 
the enormous laboratory facilities of Brit- 
ain and America. The result is that Eu- 
rope is suffering a very serious shortage of 
I physicists. And the only reason is that 
1 Europe doesn’t have the labs to hold them. 



{continued from second cover) 

five exams, she got around to the 
desk. She read her way through the 
contents, piled most of the manu- 
scripts into a carton slated for the 
storage-closet floor and. without say- 
ing a word to me, mailed the five re- 
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maining stories to five different mag- 
azines. It would not be charitable of 
me to mention here what I said to her 
when I found nut. Especially since I 
had to apologize later — when all five 
stories soldi 

And so, incredibly enough has every- 
thing I've found time to write since. 

o 

T HAPPEN to be what most people 
exclaim over as a “strange'’ combi- 
nation. By profession I’m an artist, 
.^nd a successful one, I modestly add. 
My sculptures have been exhibited in 
leading museums throughout the 
country — and my painting has earned 
me a very good livelihood. 

But I also have a hobby. Science, 
and science fiction. I don't consider 
my.self much of a challenge to Shake- 
speare — but I enjoy being able to 
write these fact articles — and enjoy 
even more being able to sell them. If 
my readers will continue to feel the 
same way, then we can stay in busi- 
ness. 
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pROM THE point of view of plot, 
mine is a pretty trite story. It’s the 
one about the middle-aged man who 
finds himself suddenly faced with .se- 
rious illness and a staggering family 
tragedy, with the prognosis for recov- 
ery from either decidedly doubtful. 
There are two coursp.s open to him: 
to succumb quietly, or to look for the 
“new interest” that may prove a 
panacea. I chose the latter. 

Writing — light verse for trade pub- 
lications. sports articles for children’s 
magazines, fact pieces for science and 
science-fiction books — has brought me 
a livelihood — and a new life. 
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MENTAL CREATING 


J F you just like to ciream, read no further. There 

comes a time when your fancies musl be brought 
into light — and stand the test of every-day, hard 
realities. Are you one of the thousands — perhaps 
millions — whose thoughts never get beyond the 
stage of wistful wishing? Do you often come to 
from a daydream, with the sigh, “If only I could 
bring it about — make it real?” 

All things begin with thought — it is what fol- 
lows that may take your life out of the class of 
those who hope and dream. Thought energy, like 
anything else, can be dissipated — or it can be made 
to produce actual effects. If you know how to place 
your thoughts you can stimulate the creative proc- 
esses within your mind — through them you can 
assemble things and conditions of your world into 
a happy life of accomplishment. Mental creating 
does not depend upon a magical process. It con- 
sists of knowing how to marshal your thoughts into 
a power that draws, compels and organizes your 
experiences into a worth-while design of living. 

ACCEPT THIS BOOK 

Let the Rosicructans tell you how you may ac- 
complish these things. The Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization), a world-wide philosophical 
fraternity, have preserved for centuries the an- 
cients’ masterful knowledge of the functioning of 
the inner mind of man. They have taught men 
and women how to use this knowledge to recreate 
their lives. They offer you a free copy of the fas- 
cinating book, “The Mastery of Life.” It tells 
how you may receive this information for study 
and use. Use coupon opposite. 

'74e Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


